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COMMUNITY PROGRAMS IN CHICAGO AND THE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF THE JUVENILE COURT SYSTEM 


THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SuscoMMITTrE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Chicago, Il. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in room 224, 
U.S. Courthouse Building, Chicago, Ill., Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present : Senators Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. and Roman L. Hruska. 

Also present: John Feild, assistant to Senator Hart of Michigan; 
Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Carl Perian, research director ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. McGill, chief clerk; and Frankie Childers, editorial 
director. 

Chairman Hennines. The committee will please come to order. 

First, I would like to say that we apologize for not starting 
promptly, but we undertook to accommodate the gentlemen from the 
press, radio, and television before the hearings opened. 

Mayor Daley, Mr. Lohman, ladies and gentlemen, first, I would like 
to express the gratitude of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency for the warm reception and cooperation that we have 
had during the preparation for these 2 days of hearings here in this 
great city of Chicago. 

I happened to have been a member of this committee to investigate 
juvenile delinquency—its problems, its causes, and its cures—for 5 
years, and I have been chairman of it for the last 2 years. 

I am joined today by the very able and industrious Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Hruska, who is also a member of this subcommittee. 

I can honestly say that I cannot recall ever having visited a city, 
and we have visited many of them, where there have been more co- 
operative, helpful citizens, in private as well as public capacities, than 
we have found here in Chicago. 

Your fine community spirit has been particularly appreciated at this 
time because we were compelled to plan our visit rather hurriedly in 
order to take advantage of one of the few lulls in an otherwise crowded 
Senate calendar. 

would like also to take this opportunity to thank Mayor Daley for 
giving us his full interest and his valuable time, and for the especially 
courteous service he and his staff have rendered to our subcommittee. 

I want to thank the other witnesses who have come here on such short 
notice in order to give us the benefit of their years of dedicated and 
intelligent service on this vast and far-reaching problem. 
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We hope here to get as comprehensive a view as may be had with 
the problem, as well as the achievements of your city as they relate 
to our common problem, and we certainly want to know of any suc. 
cesses you have had with curative, rehabilitative, and preventive pro. 
grams in this very vital area. 

We know that Chicago has had more than its share of social re. 
adjustment to contend with during our time, and in these days of 
great crisis in so many respects. 

We also know that this city has made a valiant effort to meet and 
find solutions for many of these serious problems. 

I think it is particularly significant that the State of Illinois was 
the first to recognize that the socially deviant behavior of children 
does not necessarily indicate a criminally inclined personality, 
Rather, it adopted the theory that the personality of a youngster, like 
his body, is a changing, pliable thing; that it can either be warped 
and stunted or grow to well-formed maturity, depending on adoles- 
cent experiences. 

With this in mind, the Illinois State Legislature pioneered a new 
concept in legal machinery for deviant and dependent children as 
far back as 1899, by writing the Juvenile Court Act. Chicago was 
the first to put the new theory into practice through the establish- 
ment of a juvenile court now called the Family Court of Cook County, 

As developed by statute and by subsequent court decisions, the 
family court differs widely from the usual criminal court both in 
purpose and procedure. 

Rehabilitation and not punishment was set as its primary purpose, 
It is not required solely to fix guilt and seek a punitive decision. Its 
function, after jurisdiction has been established, is to inquire into 
causative factors and endeavor to arrive at a comprehensive remedial 
rehabilitation program that will promote the welfare of the child 
involved. Proceedings are “on the behalf of” the individual, rather 
than “the State versus” the individual. 

To our subcommittee, knowledge of the operation of juvenile courts 
throughout the country is of the most vital importance. We feel 
that the time has come, after 60 years of existence, for a compre- 
hensive study of its effectiveness. Consequently, we plan hearings on 
this subject in several major American cities. We gathered valuable 
information from New York City’s juvenile experts in February, 
and I am particularly pleased that we were able to come here—to 
the court’s birthplace—for our second session this year. 

Juvenile misbehavior has received a great deal of attention in re- 
cent years. It is a subject of vital concern to every mother and 
father—indeed, to every man, woman, and child of the country, and 
I think we should not make any mistake about it: we are faced with 
a very grave and serious problem. A look at the latest available 
statistics on juvenile court appearances gives us some idea of just 
how serious it is. 

While the child population has increased only 25 percent in the 
period from 1948 to 1957, appearances before juvenile courts have 
increased almost 150 percent. In 1957, the last year for which we 
have figures, there were over 603,000 a by youngsters in 
juvenile courts. Of these, approximately 35 percent were repeaters. 

In short, ladies and gentlemen, if this 9-year climb in delinquent 
acts goes unchecked, one day: in the not too distant future, I think 
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we can unhappily predict, we might have in our midst over 2 million 
youngsters between the ages of 10 through 17 who will have ap- 
ared in juvenile courts for one reason or another. 

Of course, this is an exceedingly shocking thing. It is particularly 
shocking to me for in addition to acting as chairman of this commit- 
tee, I also chair the Senate Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
and Reformatories, and I have seen the end result of what so often 
is started by what we call juvenile delinquency. 

It happens, too, that I was a prosecutor in the felony division of 
various courts for 6 years trying cases before a jury. Later on, I 
was elected district attorney of my own city. I prosecuted thousands 
of felony cases and so many times a criminal career, as so many of 
us know, had its beginning in childhood delinquency, the felon having 
been graduated from our juvenile courts and institutions to adult 
criminal courts and penitentiaries. It is this graduation through the 
juvenile courts which the present hearings are partially designed to 
examine. 

In addition to examining the corrective side of the ledger, which is 
the main job of our juvenile courts, we are intensely interested in 
preventive programs. 

One example of such a program is the Big Brother organization. 
For nearly 35 years I have been active in that organization, and cur- 
rently I am an honorary director of the national organization, but 
for many years I had boys assigned to me and worked personally 
with them. I cite that only to indicate that I have seen both sides 
of the ledger at close hand. That is only one organization among 
the very many voluntary agencies and groups that are trying to make 
some dent in this problem, and trying to do something constructive 
about it. 

I could mention many more. Another outstanding example is that 
of your own Chicago area project which has gained recognition in 
many parts of the country from people who know anything about 
these problems or take any interest in them. This is an excellent 
program which shows what hard working and dedicated citizens in 
the community can do to help confused adolescents through those all- 
important formative years. 

We are very anxious to hear more about this and your other com- 
munity endeavors in the juvenile area, and its problems. 

I remember one time at a hearing in Washington one very fine 
witness who had been very active in working with young men on a 
voluntary basis. He sat before the committee which was then con- 
vening in the old Supreme Court chambers and he said, “You know, 
the trouble with so many people is they won’t take their coats off and 
work on this thing.” That’s i 4 or 5 years ago and it made quite 
an impression on me. People like to talk a lot about it but how many 
people really get down to business on it ? 

I think here in Chicago you have been setting an admirable example 
for the Nation. I would like to disabuse anybody of the thought, if 
such thought is held, that we are here to investigate or to expose. 

This committee never uses the youngsters themselves as witnesses. 
We never exploit the boys and girls who are in trouble. We never 
use their names. We never bring them before television, the radio, 
orpublic hearings. We do not operate that way. 
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We think that this is a committee which has a far more seriong 
purpose than that of just publicity, but the publicity, I have found, 
has awakened a surprising amount of community interest. It jg 
just one of those things that people don’t seem to think about unti] 
they get around to it. So often we don’t get around to it. 

Without taking further time, I would like to ask Senator Hruska 
if he has any comments to make. 

Senator Hruska. Just this, Mr. Chairman, that this community has 
really turned out with its best officials and academic talent for the 
hearings this morning. They are dedicated people. We know that, 
They are aware of the proper proportion of the subject into which we 
are making inquiry. 

We know from their record, and I know the chairman is more famil- 
iar with that than I, that they are making constant effort, each in his 
or her way, to advance the cause in which we are this morning 
commonly engaged. 

I would just like to associate myself with the remarks here, the 
introductory statement of the chairman, and appreciate the appear. 
ance of the witness here—the sacrifices they have made from other 
endeavors which are competing heavily for their time, and also their 
preparation made to help our committee. 

Weare looking forward to that testimony very, very much. 

Further, I would like to say this, that any well-presented program 
like this doesn’t just happen. It takes a lot of work, a lot of careful 
planning, a lot of detail. I think it does show the experience of our 
chairman with setting up meetings of this kind and getting maximum 
value from it, but even the chairman couldn’t quite do it all himself, 
and I would like to pay tribute to our staff of the subcommittee which 
is a very excellent and efficient one, and a well-informed one. SoI 
am looking forward as much as you, Mr. Chairman, to the testimony 
today and tomorrow. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Senator Hruska. 

I wouid like to present Mr. Arthur H. Bernstone who is the chief 
counsel of the staff of the committee. This staff is not a political staff, 
although I must admit Iam a partisan. This is one committee where 
partisanship and party politics and such things must yield to the 
greater objectives, and Mr. Bernstone has had a great deal of experi- 
once inthis area. I don’t believe I know your politics. 

Mr. Bernstone. I don’t think you do, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. You never told me, but be that as it may, I 
want to make it abundantly clear, too, that this committee is not a 
haven or refuge for a lot of people who want political jobs and sit 
down there in Washington conducting work. 

As Senator Hruska knows, I know his politics. It is not the same 
as mine, but we serve harmoniously, and dwell in harmony on the 
Committee on the Judiciary on many, many’ things, and he has been 4 
most valuable member of this subcommittee. 

I do not want to detain our several distinguished witnesses any 
further, and I mean the honorable mayor of Chicago, and the State 
treasurer, Mr. Lohman. 

As a matter of formality, I am placing in the record as exhibit 1 
Senate Resolution 54, acted upon by the U.S. Senate authorizing the 
convening of this committee and its work. 
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As exhibit 2, I am presenting the authorization which the Senate 
ynanimously gave this subcommittee to be absent from Washington on 
this day and tomorrow for the purpose of holding this hearing. 

These are all formal things and have to be made a part of the record. 
I will ask Mr. Bernstone, without objection, to incorporate all of the 
documents I now hand him and ask they be made a part of and 
included in the record of these proceedings. 

(The resolutions referred to were marked “Exhibits 1 and 2” and 
read as follows:) 

Exnuisit No. 1 


[S. Res. 54, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its jurisdictions 
specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi- 
gate, and make a complete study of any and all matters pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, including (a) the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes and contributing factors; 
(b) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including chapters 402 and 403 
of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youthful offenders of Federal 
laws; (c) sentences imposed on, or other correctional action taken with respect 
to, youthful offenders by Federal courts; and (d) the extent to which juveniles 
are violating 'ederal laws relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1959, to January 31, 1960, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the minority is authorized 
to select one person for appointment, and the person so selected shall be appointed 
and his compensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by more 
than $1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its reeommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 1960. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $150,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
youchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


EXxHIsit No. 2 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection (3) 
of rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 
8ist Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1; 1950), and adopted January 20, 1955, 
that Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present 
are authorized to hold hearings of this subcommittee in Chicago, Il., on May 
28 and 29, 1959, and such other days as may be required to complete these 
hearings, and to take sworn testimony from witnesses. 

Agreed to this 25th day of May 1959. 

Tuomas C, HENNINGS, Jr., Missouri. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., North Carolina. 
Estes KEFAUVER, Tennessee. 
THOMAS J. Dopp, Connecticut. 
PHiuie A. Hart, Michigan. 

WILLIAM LANGER, North Dakota. 
RoMAN L. Hruska, Nebraska. 
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Chairman Hennines. Mayor Daley, we are very honored, indeed 
to have you here. , 

It would seem superfluous to introduce the mayor of one of the 
greatest cities of the world to the audience here in Chicago. 

Mayor Daley, I understand that you have taken the time and 
trouble to prepare a statement, and you, of course, may read that 
statement in whole or in part, or interpose comments and observations 
of your own, or proceed, sir, in any manner that pleases you. 

We most cordially welcome you here today, Mayor Daley. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD J. DALEY, MAYOR, CITY OF CHICAG 


Mayor Darey. Thank you very much. Chairman Hennings, Sen. 
ator Hruska, and staff, I am happy that you are meeting in our city 
and happy you are meeting on such a very important topic and sub- 
ject to all of us. 

It has become a platitude to say that there is no single cause for 
juvenile delinquency. One might say that juvenile delinquency js 
the result of tensions arising out of the existing social structure and 
of the lack of good conduct of adults. 

The cause of delinquency also can be found deep within the per. 
sonality makeup of the individual, in his home, in his community, 
and in his general environment. Thus, a program for delinquency 
prevention must be an all-embracing program which seeks to utilize 
every agency of government and every civic and social organization. 

Obviously, the problem of crime and delinquency among minors 
is not one for the police alone. The home, church, school, and other 
community agencies—both official and nongovernmental—have each 
a vital role in the program of youth welfare. 

One of the city’s prime responsibilities is the role of the police 
in helping our young people. Although the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment’s Juvenile Bureau dates back to 1932 as a specialized police 
function, it operated principally as a law enforcement unit, giving 
special attention to the arrest of juveniles. 

Throughout the years, there has been a growing recognition, which 
is now universally accepted, that a genuine program in meeting this 
specialized field would be a program for preventing delinquenc 
before it occurs and setting into motion the machinery for rehabili- 
tation. 

Much progress has been made in this direction by the Chicago 
Police Department, and the juvenile bureau has been completely re- 
organized and expanded. Since 1955 the number of police detailed 
to youth work has been nearly tripled. The city of Chicago today 
has substantially more personnel assigned to prevent crime among 
our youth than the average city. 

Figures released by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police report that the average city in America has only 4.8 persons 
detailed for juvenile work per 100,000 population. This includes 
civilians as well as police officers. Chicago, on the other hand, now 
has nearly 7 persons detailed to juvenile work per 100,000 population, 
and this figure includes trained police personnel only. ; 

The increase in the strength of the department is extremely im- 
portant, but, equally important, is the fact that the quality of our 
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outh bureau personnel has been steadily improved. Sixty-five per- 

cent of the officers of this bureau have completed special educational 
training programs in police studies, at the city junior colleges. All 
members of this force have been chosen because of their special desire 
to work with young people. During their service with the youth 
bureau they receive constant special inservice training as well as 
outside educational training by authorities in the field. 

In 1958, 16,955 offenders under the age of 18 were apprehended 
by the police department. This is an increase of more than 3,000 
over 1957. However, the increase was primarily the result of legis- 
lation which took effect in 1958, which defined the age of a juvenile 
at 18, instead of 17. 

What is truly significant is that out of this total, more than 42 
percent were not referred to the family court, an increase of 9 percent 
of cases adjusted by the youth officers, over 1957. 

By adjustments, of course, we mean that the offenders were referred 
toan agency that would meet their needs or were given guidance and 
counsel by the youth officer who had met with the families of the 
offenders. 

In addition, the police issued more than 6,500 warnings to youths 
who were not involved in alleged offenses, but, by virtue of their asso- 
ciation, known habits, or geographical or personal proximity, were 
considered by youth officers to need help to discourage them from be- 
coming involved in more serious activity in the future. 

It was in June of 1955 that we first appointed the members of the 
mayor’s advisory committee on youth welfare. Throughout the his- 
tory of Chicago our city has been blessed with the contributions of 
agencies and civic groups who were organized solely on the principle 
of giving service to those who are unable to help themselves or their 
families. 

The city of Chicago is a city of neighborhoods and fundamentally 
it was from the communities themselves that stemmed this spirit of 
service, of unselfish giving to their neighbors. These agencies and 
civic groups have played a dominant and dynamic role in the history 
of our city. 

At the first meeting of the advisory committee, I stated that the 
committee was not formed with the intention of superseding or re- 
placing in any manner any existing public or private agency, but 
that its purpose was to bring to the neighborhood level the combined 
efforts of all the thinking, the working, the organization, of all the 
resources of the community. 

Perhaps no subject has received as much attention in our country 
as the problem of juvenile delinquency. Millions of words have been 
written and the library shelves are packed with theories, plans, and 
proposed programs. 

Two and a half years ago, I asked the mayor’s advisory committee 
on youth welfare to work up a series of recommendations that would 
not only propose a workable program but, equally important, would 
provide a specific plan of action that would be carried out. To de- 
velop these recommendations, subcommittees of the mayor’s advisory 
committee were assigned to special areas. 

This citizens committee, composed of 115 members, representing 
every phase of community life, divided itself into working sub- 
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committees and went into extensive studies covering community organ- 
izations, law enforcement, schools, physical and mental health, church, 
recreation, courts, and correctional institutions. 

In addition to the independent work of the subcommittees, a valu. 
able partnership was established with other community forces through 
a new project, the community mobilization for youth. 

Comprehensive work papers were prepared which where the sub- 
ject of study and discussion by more than 600 community leaders 
who made specific recommendations. 

As a result, the committee prepared a report that sincerely repre- 
sented the consensus of the community. This report urged the crea. 
tion of a city agency known as the commission on youth welfare, which 
would mobilize the cooperation of every resource available on a pro- 
gram that would reach into the heart of every neighborhood. 

The report stressed the fact that many agencies were doing excellent 
work in this vital field, but that the complexity of our urban society 
was overwhelming their individual efforts. We needed a new pro- 
gram that would bring them into teamwork at the neighborhood level 
and add new facilities if it was discovered they were needed. 

This report urged the creation of a 19-man commission to inaugurate 
a two-sided program : 

First, it was recommended that the commission be charged with the 
responsibility of devising operational methods for cooperation and 
coordination between the many youth-serving organizations in the city, 

Second, the report proposed as a fundamental program of the com- 
mission the creation of community area units which would send into 
crucial neighborhoods fieldworkers who would bring together all the 
resources of the community, foster the increased participation of 
volunteers, and carry on a neighborhood-based program whose aim is 
to work with our young people before they get into trouble. 

The committee stressed that such a program could only succeed if 
it had the cooperation of all the other public departments and private 
forces that make up the community, the law enforcement agencies, 
schools, churches, social agencies and institutions, and the rich variety 
of community organizations supported by the people of Chicago. 

The committee’s recommendations called for the selection of 5 
community areas to begin the neighborhood program the first year. In 
succeeding years more community areas would be added to the 
program. 

The city council has passed an ordinance creating the commission 
and appropriated $250,000 for the program beginning this year. We 
have appointed a 19-man commission which represents a cross section 
of the city. 

No program to serve all the people of Chicago could be fulfilled un- 
less we expanded those services and activities that meet the personal 
and human problems dealing with the welfare of people. 

We have strengthened the commission on human relations which 
has made real contributions in dealing with the most difficult problems 
in racial relations. They have expanded their activities with a new- 
comer program to help the thousands of newcomers and their families 
who come to Chicago each year from all parts of the country and the 
world. 

The Chicago Alcoholic Treatment Center, the first such center to 
be completely supported by a municipality, has done wonderful work 
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in rehabilitating those persons who can be assisted back to normal 
life through medical and psychiatric help. We are doubling the 
number of beds in this institution. 

The mayor’s youth foundation has been developing a program of 
supervised play in our neighborhoods such as baseball schools under 
former big league baseball players and semiprofessional baseball 
players which is comparable to the Hornsby School giving instruc- 
tions that go on in the big-league baseball training camps including 
sliding, throwing, batting, running, and all the fundamentals of 
baseball. 

We have an ice skating program under a fine and distinguished 
citizen, Mike Kerby. We have basketball instructions given by five 
or six of the outstanding basketball players where the fundamentals 
of basketball are taught to youngsters from 5 to 12 years of age. In 
that program we have large participation in all of the boys’ clubs 
as well as 30 of the parks. There are many other activities carried 
on by these yout h commissions. 

The mayor’s youth foundation awards 104 scholarships to the high 
schools every year as a mark of tribute to the youth of our city. 

From 3 to 5 percent of our youth become involved each year with 
the police. For the most part, we may have supreme confidence in 
the overwhelming majority of our youth. Yet, this 3 to 5 percent 
represents a tragic story. 

Of all those arrested for robbery in Chicago in 1958, more than 
21 percent were committed by youths under 18, 59 percent of the 
automobile thefts, and 38 percent of the burglaries. 

As late as March 2, the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reported there was an increase of 6.5 percent in juvenile crime 
throughout the Nation in 1958 compared to 1957. 

It is estimated that in the next decade the 15- to 17-year-old age 
groups will increase between 80 and 90 percent, and this trend is 
nationwide. 

These figures only stress the importance and the need for an over- 
all youth program which has the support of Federal, State, and 
local governments. Pending before the Congress are bills which 
would grant aid to State and local governments which adopt sound 
programs to combat juvenile delinquency and provide assistance in 
financing pilot projects to test the effectiveness of specific methods to 
reduce juvenile delinquency. 

These bills are simple and flexible and do not call for large expendi- 
tures of money or complicated administrative procedures. I join 
with many other mayors who have already testified on behalf of this 
program. 

The true vitality of our Nation is in its people. The foundation 
of the neighborhood and community welfare is in the home and the 
church. It is from these institutions that the strength of the people 
is derived. There are no substitutes for their guidance and wisdom. 

There is no community redevelopment program, no industry or 
business expansion project, no public works plan, no urban conserva- 
tion program that can lead to better living without the conservation 
and continued building of our spiritual resources. 

There is no government agency or social agency that can take the 
place of the family in developing character. 
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A sound home which is built on the ideals of love, respect, and de- 
votion, which includes religious and moral guidance, is the cornerstone 
for good citizenship. 

A program for youth welfare is vital to all of us. More than in an 
other way we can show that human values are more important than 
material values. It will not be easy, for here we are dealing directly 
i people, not with contracts, construction, roadways, or physical 
plants. 

It is the desire of the people of this country to make a better life 
for their children and their children’s children, and they will support 
wholeheartedly every endeavor in this direction. 

May I thank the distinguished chairman and Senator Hruska and 
the committee for this opportunity of appearing here. 

We have our executive director of the mayor’s youth foundation, 
Mr. Tardi, at my right. I should be very happy to answer any ques- 
tions that you would care to direct to me. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Mayor. I must apol- 
ogize to you, Mr. Tardi, for not having acknowledged your presence, 

Mr. Tardi, as many of us know, is the acting executive director of 
the Chicago Commission on Youth Welfare, and in accordance with 
our usual custom, I am going to ask Senator Hruska if he has any ob- 
servations or question that he would like to ask the distinguished 
mayor or Mr. Tardi. 

Senator Hruska. I have just one observation or two, Mr. Chair- 
_— and maybe one question which I should like to direct to Mr, 
Tardi. 

I am encouraged very much not only by the very broad and com- 
prehensive statement which you have made, Mr. Mayor, but there is 
one thing in particular which especially struck my eye and my think- 
ing, and that was your several references to the neighborhood level, 
and the direction of efforts in the neighborhood level. 

In one instance the language you used was “a program that would 
reach into the heart of every neighborhood” and I think that is so im- 
portant because it denotes the negation of that thought which the 
chairman referred to a little bit ago that not enough people are ready 
to take their coats off and goto work at this problem. 

When you get into the neighborhood you either work or you don’t 
have a program, and I want to say that I am very, very encouraged by 
that, and very heartened. 

The question I should like to ask of you, Mr. Tardi, will refer to 
the collateral problem and yet it is closely related : the foundation of 
the Chicago Alcoholic Treatment Center which the statement refers 
to as being the first such center supported by a municipality. 

Other institutions have come to my attention where efforts were 
made by governmental bodies to establish such centers and they met 
with a great deal of resistance and opposition by certain groups with- 
in the community, which I am sure were motivated by sincerity, and by 
every effort to do the right thing as they saw it. Nevertheless, they 
did, on at least one occasion in my personal experience, resist very 
vigorously the foundation or even the consideration of the founding 
of such a center. 

Would you care to elaborate a little bit on the foundation of that 
— and what, in particular, as to resistance may have evidenced 
itself ¢ 
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Mayor Datey. Senator, the problem came to the forefront in the 
yery discussion of what we have here as to the effect of alcoholism on 
the youth of our city. _ 

A committee was appointed about 5 or 6 years ago to make a study 
and see what could be done with these poor unfortunates that were 
brought into court, and at the time, the only thing that happened 
was that they were sent to our Bridewell and there they served out a 
sentence of 60 or 90 days. 

We asked the medical people of our community to meet not only 
with the citizens but with spiritual leaders as well; the Catholic, the 
Jewish, and the Protestant faith all had representatives on this 
commission. 

They came to the conclusion that in many instances these poor un- 
fortunates were sick and should be given treatment, and the idea of 
treating them in a criminal way was not the answer to this question. 
They recommended 3 years ago that we establish a hospital, and, as 
you say, there is always opposition. There was strenuous opposition 
to this. Many people thought we should not engage in it. Some 
people were more blunt and said you cannot do anything with these 

ple, that they have gone ahead and have done this voluntarily, 
but through it all we stayed pretty steadfast and the results have been 
very gratifying and encouraging. 

There is nothing more inspiring than to go to their reunions and to 
see a man reunited with his family and his children, and leading a 
very normal and fine life. 

We have been carrying on with the help of the medical profession, 
with the help of the spiritual leaders, and with the help of dedicated 
and devoted citizens. 

At the present time, we are enlarging this center and everyone has 
accepted it in our community as something that needs expanding. 

Senator Hruska. One of the objections that came to my attention 
in the instance to which I referred was that some of the organiza- 
tions felt that if such a center were opened and operated, it would be 
an open invitation for young men and young women to indulge in 
alcoholism, or as a course of conduct, being aware of the idea they 
could always get cured by going to one of these centers with the result 
they thought it encouraged alcoholism rather than discouraged it. 

Mayor Datry. On the contrary, Senator. 

Senator Hruska. Did you meet up with that resistance in your 
negotiations ? 

Mayor Datry. On the contrary, Senator. As you know, our pa- 
tients are selected by a screening board on a very high basis of selec- 
tivity. You just can’t walk in there and say, “I want to be admitted 
to the alcoholic center.” 

First, your application must be screened, and we did not experience 
this idea of open invitation, but we did experience a tremendous per- 
centage of rehabilitating men, and some of them outstanding men 
and women, back to a life of normalcy. 

They have organized, if you will, a little club and they meet about 
once a month. They serve coffee at these affairs, and they have some 
type of entertainment, and it has been amazing to me the dedication 


and devotion of these people to one another in trying to help one 
another, 
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Senator Hrusxa. We all thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t want it understood for one single minute 
by confining my one question to this subject that I feel it has ballooned 
into a disproportionate degree. We are under a time limit and I know 
that other facets of the statement will be commented on by you g0 
when I stop at this point, it is not because I think that the world re. 
volves around alcoholic centers at all. There are many, many more 
problems which are much more important, but out of time considera. 
tions I relinquish my time and thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennines. I thank you, Senator Hruska. 

I have spent 8 years of my life in a criminal court: building as 
State prosecutor and I am very glad you developed that because down 
at the police court level you see these poor fellows brought in and 
indiscriminately sent off to so many days in the workhouse, or so 
many days in jail. At that time it was considered something vicious, 
that they, themselves, were entirely responsible. I think we have be- 
come more enlightened on this problem and realize it is much more 
complex than that, and I am very glad that point was developed. 

We know in our penitentiaries, for example, and I have visited 
many of them periodically, and reformatories that there just are any 
number of men there who got into trouble through drinking, doing 
things that they wouldn’t think of doing ordinarily. Of course, it is 
a very complex subject, but I think it is well to touch upon it, 

You have made such a fine comprehensive statement that I think 
it really speaks for itself most eloquently and with sincerity. 

Mayor Datry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hennrnes. It is most gratifying and heartening to those 
of us who have been in various cities to know a man in your position 
with all of your responsibilities does think that this is important. 

This committee does not travel around the country saying, “Isn’t 
it awful” and try to hold things up that seem to be sensational for 
the sake of dramatization. I think it is so important to be borne in 
mind that we are not, I hope, sort of old fogies who think the younger 
generation is going to pot. There are so many wonderful young- 
sters and they are in the great majority, but the fact that this prob- 
lem exists and is constantly growing indicates that somewhere along 
the line there are not enough people doing enough things to help. 

We are here to be educated as a committee, and everything that is 
said here will be, of course, embodied in an official Senate report of 
the hearings of this committee and presented to the Senate, printed, 
and widely distributed throughout the country. 

I expect you know this, Mayor Daley, and you, Mr. Tardi, that 
the demand for information on the hearings of this committee over 
the past 5 years is really enormous. This demand comes from people 
all over the country, small towns, small cities and large cities, from 
people in all sorts of activities who have an interest in this very vexing 
and complex business. 

I think when some of us have seen the parade of people coming into 
the criminal courts charged with violence there is a common miscon- 
ception that there is a so-called criminal type. True, there are a few 
psychopathic criminals, and psychopathic liars, but when you look 
at those fellows across the table when you are about to ask a jury to 
convict them of something, perhaps a serious offense such as murder, 
you cannot help but wonder if you have any imagination or any 
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capacity for such thinking at all, what might have happened to this 
fellow, and, perhaps, if someone ‘had just given him a little steer in 
another direction at a certain time in his life he might not be there 
at all. 

I want to say, again, Mr. Mayor, and to you, Mr. Tardi, that we 

are deeply indebted to you for appearing here today, and for the 
splendid comprehensive and thoughtful statement that you have pre- 
coted. I want to thank you, Mr. Tardi, for your past, continuing, 
and future work in this field which concerns us all so very much. 

Senator Hruska and counsel and I would like to talk further on 
this very pressing problem but time does not permit and we have 
already imposed upon your time. 

Do you have anything you would like to add, Counsel ? 

Mr. Bernsrone. Mr. Chairman, I have numerous questions which 
I should like to ask but because we are running behind schedule, I 
do not wish to ask them, but should respectfully like to request that 
the record of the hearings be kept open for several weeks so that we 
might correspond with Mayor Daley and members of his staff for 
further information which might be inserted in the record concerning 
the great program they have here. 

Chairman Hennines. Without objection, that. will be so ordered. 

Mayor Datry. We will cooperate in any way that we can. 

Chairman Hennineés. Mayor Daley, we will be delighted to have 
you stay for the rest of the hearing, but we know that is impossible. 

Mayor Datey. Thank you very much, 

Chairman Hennrnes. On behalf of the U.S. Senate and members 
of the judiciary and this committee, I want to again express to you 
and Mr. Tardi our very deep appreciation for taking the time to be 
with ustoday. ‘Thank you, gentlemen. 

Our next, witness is the “distinguished treasurer of the State of 
Illinois, the Honorable Joseph D. Lohman. 

I do not think I need tell the press and others who may be here 
anything about Mr. Lohman, but. perhaps it might be well to insert 
a short and very modest biographical sketch of Mr. Lohman in the 
record. Iask leave to do that if there is no objection. 

I think it is important to be reminded, however, that Mr. Lohman 
was once sheriff. How long were you sheriff of Cook County ? 

Mr. Louman. A 4-year term, Senator. 

Chairman Hrnnines. Mr. Lohman is a graduate fellow of the 
University of Chicago, and he is considered throughout the Nation 
as an outstanding authori ity in the fields of education, sociology, crimi- 
nology, and labor management. 

Among his published writings is “The Police and Minority 
Groups. * He was coauthor of “Study of Contemporary Society,’ ‘ 
and he has written “Convic ‘ted Felons as a Manpower Resource, 
“Segregation in Washington,” and so on. 

Mr. Lohman was elected treasurer of the State of Illinois on No- 
vember 4, 1958, and is presently serving in that capacity. 

We are very glad to welcome you here, Mr. Lohman, and will be 
glad to hear from you in any manner that you would care to pre 
ceed, either reading from a statement or reading parts of it, or pro- 
ceeding extempor aneously. 
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Mr. Louman. Thank you very much, Senator Hennings, Senator 
Hruska, and staff members of this committee. 

I deem it a privilege, indeed, to be afforded an opportunity to come 
before you. I have been very much impressed with the searchin 
and thorough manner in which this committee has brought before 
the American public the real enormity of the problem and the sober 
way in which it ought to be regarded. If I can make some small 
modest contribution here, I am privileged, indeed. 

For many years, I have been concerned with the problem of de- 
linquency, not only in the sense of a profession, but because I have 
had opportunities to work with the problem directly as far back as 
the early thirties and continuously since that time. 

I have seen the delinquent in the community, and I have seen 
a that have been set up presumably with the devout purpose 
of preventing their delinquent behavior. I have experienced agencies 
which have treated them in the spirit of rehabilitation. I have ob- 
served an all-pervasive disposition of the community to continue to 
place emphasis in purely negative measures of arrest, detention, and 
incarceration as the most effective way of pushing the problem down 
and bringing it under control, which I am quick to say parenthetically 
is a misplaced confidence on the part of the public and produces 
results which are not only not effective in controlling the problem, 
but more than anything else, I think, in America today is responsible 
for the aggravation of the problem. 

What I have to offer will be a portion of a statement which I have 
here before me as to proposals for action which I think may be of 
some use in connection with the proposals of the committee that are 
currently in the Congress or being submitted in the Congress. 
Secondly, I should like to make some more general extensions of that 
statement with a view to emphasizing what I think are the most 
important aspects of the problem that must not be neglected, and 
which must be brought out on the table and recognized for what they 
are or else we may find ourselves in this recurrent experience of think- 
ing well, hoping to do well, emphasizing beneficient approaches and 
methods, and ending up with what we have in the past; namely, an 
increasing aggravation of the problem, and, indeed, statistics that 
alarm us more each day. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Lohman, didn’t somebody once say or 
write “to mean well feebly isn’t enough” ? 

Mr. Louman. Yes. I do not recall the author, but it is very well 
put. I heard that put into more secular terms, too; about certain 
places being paved with the intentions of good people, and I think 
that pretty well illustrates what happens in this field. 

May I say in the beginning a word or two about the statistics that 
were so impressively presented by you in your introduction and which 
represent one of the major contributions of the committee as it has 
gone over the land in its hearings; namely, to call attention to the 
prospects that may confront us with reference to the numbers that 
may be addressed by police and court action in the future. 
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There is a good deal of hassle in professional circles as to whether 
we have more misbehaving among young people and whether it is, 
indeed, more serious than it has been in the past. I am inclined to 
believe that there is. However, I think it is fruitless to indulge our- 
selves in that controversy. The real significance of those figures is of 
another kind, and this is what I would like to underline; namely, that 
year by year the community is disposed by formal and official means to 
deal with its problems, and, as a consequence to, without understanding 
it, subject those persons to a social process which is initiated only upon 
official identification of an individual as a delinquent and to expose him 
into relationships at the level of the police, at the level of the courts, 
at the level of corrections, and upon return to the community has been 
officially designated as a delinquent. 

We must not forget that the statistics of crime indicate that the 
greater es of persons who commit crime are not only not ap- 
prehended, but never even known to the police. The measure of police 
effectiveness has been the clearup of criminal cases, and you have 
juvenile delinquency cases, if you please, and that measure indicates 
that fully two-thirds of the hostile acts against the community and 
against persons do not result in solution on the part of any official 
law-enforcement agency. 

Chairman Hennrinos. By the same token, isn’t it true, Mr. Lohman, 
that statistics and figures are very unreliable, really, in this field ? 

Mr. Louman. They certainly are subject to variable interpretation, 
but I do think there is a point that we derive and should derive in 
common from these figures of delinquency ; namely, that we are living 
in a kind of society which is a mass society with persons living im- 
personal lives, no longer governed and controlled directly by face-to- 
face relationships in the degree that they were in a simpler social life; 
that, increasingly, if someone is a problem to someone, then the police 
are called. 

I do not hesitate to say that in my experience there are many persons 
under this kind of a social context who get referred to the police who 
in an earlier and simpler context were never referred to the police and 
yet were effectively dealt with in some manner in the hfe of the 
community. 

Now whether they were dealt with effectively in terms of wisdom, 
skill, or professional insight is beside the point. They were delivered 
of what I was referring to earlier of the experience of this covert, not 
ordinarily reported social process, which unfortunately in our time 
has become the social process of a system of criminal justice and of 
juvenile justice and which is a collective experience as forceful and 
meaningful for the individual who participates in it as any other kind 
of collective experience and has, as well, the added fact that there 
is an image of the meaning which is to be attached to a person having 
been subjected to it which the community carries around in its own 
head. If I may put it briefly and succinctly, we are not so much 
concerned in our society with what a person has done, but with what 
we have done to him and where he has been after his doing has been 
objectionable to us. 

We are concerned with ex-cons. We are concerned with juvenile 
delinquents. We are concerned with parolees. We are concerned 
with probationers. We are concerned with imprisoned persons. We 
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are concerned with a person who has been down to the police station 
and we quite often forget that what has brought him there may 
represent, and does frequently, with reference to young people rep- 
resents some unmet need or challenge on the part of that young person 
which, if addressed directly, and if there are resources in terms in 
which it might be addressed, it would not put him apart in the ful] 
community; he might become a person who is oriented in different 
directions than the one in which he has been working or expressin 
himself. : 

In short, I would even say that our challenge is not so much to 
emphasize rehabilitation as against punishment, although this js q 
worthy concept in our time, as I am concerned with addressing the 
unmet needs of countless thousands and millions of the young people 
of this land of ours in the social context in which they are now 
living. 

Let me put this in the form of a statement that I have set forth on 
another occasion in a little pamphlet entitled “Juvenile Delinquency” 
that I published when I was sheriff of Cook County and which I 
would hope the committee would labor with and concern itself with, 

The delinquent is the product of a social process that results from the mal- 
function or dysfunction of traditional agencies dealing with children. The 
study from the psychiatric booths of individual delinquents is of little value ip 
setting forth the basic outlines and causes of delinquency that lie beyond the 
individual in the processes and institutions of community life. 

The real concern for understanding and action in the control of delinquency 
is not the delinquent act, as so many of us think, or the individual delinquent 
as such, but the framework of that delinquent act, that is, the terms and con- 
ditions of delinquent careers— 
and this, from my point of view, represents two levels of emphasis, 
both from a standpoint of analysis and from the standpoint of de- 
velopment of the effective mechanisms of control and treatment. 

First, to recognize what there is in our social life that produces 
behavior which is objectionable, relatively unimportant, relatively 
not exciting as compared with what comes later on the part of young 
people, and which we have had occasion in recent years to refer to as 
a normal age to repress or deal with. 

Chairman Hennincs. You suggest as one possible example the 
milder forms of vandalism ? 

Mr. Louman. Yes. When I was sheriff of Cook County I found 
that 60 percent of the persons that we had occasion to arrest as juve- 
nile offenders on complaint in the community were already in the 
knowledge of the community as some kind of a problem, but not at 
that stage referred to as a police problem. Yet I would also remark 
with that knowledge the community was not activated to address this 
condition and circumstance in such terms as were relevant to that 
problem, and this is one of the levels, indeed the first level, at which 
this problem comes to our attention and commands our concern from 
the standpoint of prevention, treatment, and control. 

The second level is the sense in which we are disposed, having failed 
to deal with the problem in its true terms in the first instance, to then 
automatically, and. as a rule of thumb, regard it in authoritarian 
means, removal from the community or of formal treatment by some 
kind of an impersonal agency removed from the community, namely, 
arrest, detention, and incarceration, and whatever things may be in- 
cluded in that. 
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I submit we have been the heirs in the past 50 years of what I re- 
gard as the most monstrous abortion of what was the intent of our 
society in its conceiving at the beginning of this century of the need 
for distinguishing young people from adults in the provision of a 
method of adjudication of their difficulty and their problem, namely, 
to relieve them of the consequences of stigma which is associated with 
their being dealt with by a system of criminal justice and to be dealt 
with by courts of equity, but who is there among us who can say in 
ood conscience that the so-called juvenile courts of the United States 
o not present an individual with either stigma or with a differ- 
entiated social experience which is so far removed from what hap- 
pens in the jails and penitentiaries of the land that they are, indeed, 
properly c alled courts of equity ? 

The best of them have become too much like the prisons, the jails, 
the criminal courts, the police stations. They have lost in large meas- 
ure that distinguished quality of equity because we have failed to staff 
them, equip them, present them with resources, and with an emphasis 
from the standpoint of the bench itself which would clearly distin- 
guish the operations of those institutions from what was intended 
when @ person in earlier years was brought before the criminal courts 
of the land. 

I emphasize this as being of great importance because this is that 
second level at which, indeed, we have to concern ourselves with for 
the prevention of delinquency resolves seeing to it by the agency of 
the polic e, the courts and the law we do not give a secondary le ve J of 
alienation and estr angement to the young people of the land, and it 
is my firm conviction that without malice, without intending to do so, 
we have permitted our structure of justice, as it relates to young 
people, to become just precisely this kind of alienating and estranging 
instrumentality and it produc es for us these individuals who we, in 
exasperation then say we’ll have to send them to the training school, 
which, by the way, at best is a euphemism to s}eak of these schools 
as training schools. They are collective-—— 

Chairman Hrenninos. Some are better than others. 

Mr. Louman. Yes, but I would say the best of them are wrong for 
most of the kids. 

Chairman Henninas. As sheriff, I suppose you had occasion to 
inspect and visit many of them ? 

Mr. Lonman. I did. 

Chairman Hennines. Any way you look at it, they are institutions. 

Mr. Louman. That is right, and we would be somewhat more re- 
luctant in employing them as a method in dealing with anyone if we 
recognized that we take a calculated risk when we send as many as we 
do to such institut ions, governed even under the optimum « ‘onditions 
by which they might be. governed. What the community thinks of a 
person who comes back from such institution looms larger in the life 
of such a person than any positive service that can be given that per- 
son within that institution. 

Chairman Henninos. I am sure you are familiar, Mr. Lohman, 
with the Borstal system in England? 

Mr. Louman. Yes, Lam. 

Chairman Henninos. I have been to several of those Borstals in 
that country, and made it a point to go and talk to Scotland Yard and 
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the inspectors. I will never forget one conversation I had about the 
Borstals with the commander in charge of Scotland Yard in London, 

He said, “Of course, I look at from a policeman’s standpoint. It 
seems to me we pick up more graduates from the Borstal institution 
proportionately than those who had never been there.” 

They undertake to teach a trade or skill in these institutions, but 
still, that is the policeman’s point of view. ' 

Mr. Louman. Yes, and I might say the Borstal system is instrue- 
tive and should be instructive to people in our own country with ref- 
erence to, at least, a serious concern with bridging the gap and dealing 
with the different order of meaning and experiences that arise within 
institutions of incarceration from what the person must live in and 
come to grips within the free community. 

This idea of bringing within them some measure of the problem 
which the person will meet when he goes to the free community, these 
are the things which in America we might take serious note of, and 
we are increasingly, I am certain, but my own feeling is that by and 
large we have got to have less confidence in regarding our young 
people’s problems as police problems, and regarding them, whatever 
the behavior may be, as a challenge to us, to meet in the life of that 
child some unmet need, condition, and circumstance, and to continue 
again to recognize that these children are manifestations of what the 
adult community and the world around them reaching from the fam- 
ily through the neighborhood, through the school and all the other 
agencies are constantly providing him with and stimulating him to 
become. To turn these things over to law enforcement and to ask the 
law enforcement agencies to accomplish miracles which it is incapable 
of accomplishing seems to me the beginning of wisdom with ref- 
erence to this business. 

So there are these two levels which I may suggest which in both 
instances are prevention. We have got to, in the first instance deal 
with initial evidences of difficulty, and in the second level we must 
prevent the experience of visiting upon a person with difficulties a 
crimogenic process, an alienating and estranging process for the truly 
sophisticated adult criminal, the one who merits or warrants being 
designated as a professional criminal, tragically enough in our society, 
never becomes such without the benefit of arrest, detention, and in- 
carceration, and it is high time we recognize this as the result of our 
failure to see that this is the way in which it is visited upon us be- 
cause he is subjected to what can be demonstrated as and what the 
research workers have constantly reported to us as a unique kind of 
social experience which is as collectively coercive as any other kind of 
social experience that could be visited upon a young person. 

Now, I am not one to say that all of our delinquents are alike, or 
that they are to be dealt with in the same way. These are the great 
myths that are confronting us, but by and large it must be recognized 
that the system that is presently provided for dealing with our young- 
sters in terms of its effect upon young people has the notion of deal- 
ing with them as if they were alike, and, consequently making them 
alike. 

They come back from this system then to plague us as a result of 
how they were shaped in this common form as a result of a common 
experience, and this is part of our prevention problem to deliver them 
from such an experience. 
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Now, I have tried to suggest through the years some areas in which 
some action might be taken, proposals for action, and I might say 
that 2 or 3 years ago upon commission of the Ford Foundation, I pre- 
pared a lengthy memorandum that summarized what, in my experi- 
ence, both as a teacher, research worker and scholar, might be the 
levels and specific ways in which we might begin to work with the 
problem. 

I might say in advance I am very much encouraged by the nature 
of the bills which this committee has been formulating and pushing 
and which represent, it seems to me, an implementation of certain 
notions that, in my own mind, ought to be addressed, and I want to 
give every possible encouragement I can to those bills as you push 
them from your committee to the Congress. 

For example, the idea of increasing the competence of the law en- 
forcement apparatus in dealing with persons who are brought to their 
attention so that they are sensitive to, on the one hand, the necessity 
of refraining from visiting upon young people this crimogenic ex- 
perience which has been ours in the past, and, secondly, that they can 
be an agency which does not provide a door for taking the youngster 
out of the community, but through them reverting young people to 
services which will deal with their unmet needs within the community. 

We do not and have not kept abreast in the organization and 
administration of our police system with the development of the 
crime problem. In nearly every year for the past 25 years the aver- 
age age of those who commit crimes has gone down. There has 
been no corresponding increase in an adequately prepared and trained 
police organization with reference to the juvenile problem. 

We are, for the most part, dealing with these young people by the 
totality of the police organization referred, then for special attention 
to some section of police departments which are then carrying the 
problem on from that point, but if there has been a problem or if 
there will be a problem it is at the inception of their contact with the 
police agency and will not be disposed of by merely putting them in 
some secondary relationship after the police have engaged them in 
the community. 

Secondly, there is this sense in which in too few places have we 
enlarged the preoccupation of the total police force with this increas- 
ing incidence of crime among younger people. They are the ones 
who are being arrested by the police. They are the ones that the 
community is complaining about. They are the ones that are increas- 
ingly regarded as dangerous and hostile. Whether they are or are 
not, the police agency acts on it on the assumption that this request 
must be answered, and that, therefore it must be sensitively prepared 
to at least see to it that they are not influenced in such ways as to 
produce this career of crime that comes from that experience; that 
is, to give them an attitude and a condition under which they relate 
to their friends and neighbors that makes them social pariahs, puts 
them apart. This is something that must be faced up to and faced up 
to very quickly. 

If there is anything that would warrant the generalization with 
reference to the increasing numbers of young people who present 
themselves as adult criminals in the days ahead as reflected in the 
figures which this committee itself has propounded, it is the per- 
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sistent reliance on a criminal justice procedure and a juvenile delin. 
quency procedure which will guarantee that these people will be 
repeaters and as more people come to their attention will come back 
alienated and estranged from the community. 

The proposals for action that I have suggested I would like to 
repeat here because I think they are of enormous importance in bring. 
ing to grips on a mass basis with some things that we cannot deal] 
with in any other way than on a mass basis. 

They might be summed up as increasing the capacity of American 
communities to deliver young people from conditions and circum- 
stances that would accent a career of delinquency and would focus 
the community’s service on relevant activity to deal with problems 
that are really not crime problems at all. 

I think you have had brought to your attention the fact that present 
efforts in the prevention of juvenile delinquency as reported make 
plain that existing programs are far from adequate as a means of 
control. This formal record of treatment and what then is formally 
done is increasing and is becoming aggravated at a faster rate than 
the Nation’s present capacity to cope with it. Current programs are 
infrequently evaluated as to their success or failure and those that 
are show vague and indeterminate results. 

The reported successes are usually implied; that is, the evaluations 
lack a control group by means of which success or failure can be 
measured. It is merely asserted that a program has beneficently 
protected individuals who would otherwise have become delinquent. 
Whether this be true or not cannot be established. Furthermore, 
few programs are specifically geared to the factors or conditions which 
make up the crimogenic process. Finally, it should be remembered 
that while crime and delinquency are no longer theorized in uni- 
lateral or monistic terms, the proposed remedies and therapies con- 
tinue to reflect such views about how the problem can be managed 
and handled. 

I know that your committee and before that, the U.S. Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through grants-in-aid help the States “attack this serious 
and growing problem.” ‘The Federal proposal is to provide tech- 
nical assistance through colleges and universities, and in the en- 
couragement of further studies of frequent repeaters or delinquent- 
prone youths. 

It seems likely that some form of Federal assistance will be en- 
acted by the Congress in the near future, and I am hopeful that will 
be the case. 

This probable development makes imperative the establishment of 
pilot or demonstration projects which can point up a pattern of serv- 
ice by universities and colleges. It is our considered judgment that 
pilot demonstration projects can and should be established at the 
earliest possible date in various sections of the United States. These 
demonstrations should be initiated in order to chart the way and 
avoid the inefficiencies and shortcomings of traditional programs, 
and such a pilot venture is a challenge to private foundation re- 
sources, 

It is proposed that juvenile delinquency be realistically and soberly 
attacked where the delinquency is produced and at its points of later 
aggravation. ‘This involves two basic considerations. 
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First, as one aspect of prevention, there should be a new focus 
upon those specific areas and regions which produce disproportionate 
amounts of crime and juvenile delinquency. To put this another 
way, we, operationally, bring to bear on the police courts, and the 
courts, and our systems of incarceration on the fruit of certain sec- 
tions of American life a disproportionate amount with reference to 
the total product of the communities of American life, and we should, 
therefore, see this as a point of concentration and emphasis. 

Second, we must reexamine those aspects of criminal justice which 
now generally contribute to the aggravation of delinquency by their 
singular and excessive reliance on the negative measures of arrest 
and detention. We must increase the understanding of the agencies 
of criminal justice, change their philosophy, and give them skills and 
techniques which will permit them to discharge their functions in a 
new and constructive manner. 

There are two agencies, the school and the police, which, in my 
mind, are of cruc ial importance in the career of the deviant or dis- 
turbed child which afford an opportunity for addressing his needs on 
a mass basis. 

Mind you, I am not underestimating or declaring of lesser im- 
ortance in the life of the child the family, or, again, the church, 
ut I am suggesting the sense in which our kind of soc lety in entering 
through the collective force of the total community maintains the 
privacy of the church, maintains privacy of the home, and we may 
in some measure encourage and strengthen and build up the character 
of the life which is lived there, but we do have formal agencies which 
represents force and will and purpose of the community and which, 
under our law gives us an opportunity without invading privacy to 
come into the picture and be beyond the questions and reservations 
which might then be raised, or otherwise be raised. 

These agencies, the school and the police, can be used to minimize 
effectively the stigmatizing and alienating influences which are so 
widespread and so influential in the development. of the juvenile de- 
linquent. 

I might at this point call your attention to an article which I pre- 
pared for the natonal PTA Journal in March 1958, a lead article which 
they were kind enough to reprint in which I addressed spec ifically the 
question of “Maybe ‘Delinquency’ Isn’t the Right Word.” 

Imerely want to call attention to the sense in which this word coined 
in an earlier day for another purpose now performs a quite different 
function, and I would like to give that article to the members of the 
committee and hope, if you will, that they will look into it. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say, Mr. Lohman, it was the con- 
sensus of this committee it was the most descriptive word that they 
have been able to find to bring to the attention of the American people 
what this committee is trying to deal with. I think it is an 
“unhappy” word. 

Mr. Louman. I can see no escape for you and the other members 
of the committee, but to use it and employ it in terms of the problem 
before us. My objection is not to that, Senator. 

Chairman Henntncs. We might say it is “young people in trouble,” 


or some other such phrase which would more adequately and precisely 
express what we are trying to do. 
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When we have the problem of bringing to the attention of the gen- 
eral public throughout the country the nature and characteristics of 
the work of this committee, the word “delinquency” seems to be the 
thing that, in a general sense, is understood. 

Mr. Lonman. Oh, yes; and I concur in that completely. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Perhaps I have not expressed it adequately, 
but I know a scholar of your stature understands what I am tryin 
to get at. We don’t say this is a delinquent child here, and this js 
a good child here. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest at this point, I 
am very happy that you are including that article in the record. 

I was about to ask you for a definition or description of juvenile 
delinquency. I presume that is what your article deals with ? 

Mr. Louman. That is one aspect of it. 

Senator Hruska. One aspect of it? 

Mr. Louman. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. I don’t know how extended it is. We are often 
confronted with that very difficulty to which the chairman has now 
alluded, and, of course, there is also the danger of such labeling be- 
cause juvenile delinquency will mean one thing to one person and 
another thing to another person. 

One example is an abritrary act which makes something juvenile 
delinquency that had not been juvenile delinquency. The mayor, 
in his statement this morning, referred to the increase in age of defining 
a juvenile from 17 to 18. That law became effective in 1958, so prior 
to that calendar year a young man could commit a burglary, or do 
most anything, and be convicted, but it was not a statistic in juvenile 
delinquency. After 1958 it is. 

Chairman Henninos. As the Senator knows, the States vary in their 
definition. 

Senator Hruska. Surely. 

Chairman Henninos. What is it in Nebraska, for example. 

Senator Hruska. It differs with the offense. It is 16 for some pur- 
poses and 18 for others. 

Chairman Hennes. In my State it is 17 and in other States it is 
18. 

Mr. Louman. Recently it was increased in Illinois, and I might 
say on the assumption that any extension of the provisions of the Juve- 
nile Court Act to include persons of even older ages must necessarily 
have beneficient effect. 

Chairman Hennrnos. It is perfectly obvious one boy or girl at 
17 might physically and perhaps in terms of mental equipment and 
intelligence be 20. It is just an easy and arbitrary way to draw or 
delineate between an adult offender and a juvenile offender. 

Mr. Louman. The important problem, it seems to me, that you are 
raising here, gentlemen, and I am delighted that you are because I 
see the sensitive concern of the committee, is that when the people of 
a community through law coin a phrase, or invent a term, and then 
through the agency of the law confer that term as a title or a name 
upon an individual, something happens that is far above and beyond 
the mere mention of that phrase. 
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Two things happen: One is that he is viewed in the community in 
the light of the meaning and significance of that name, and, secondly, 
there follows upon this a subtle social and psychological relationship 
that cannot be escaped which are the lot of persons who carry that 
name both within institutions and in the free community, and I think 
it is important that we be aware of the existence of such psychological 
and social processes, and on the part of the persons who deal with these 
' individuals, for they can avoid in many instances the consequences of 
that effect, if they, indeed, are alert to this real experience that will 
follow and which may not be warranted and is not warranted in a 
great number of cases. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Lohman, pursuing the prompting which I had 
a little while ago to ask a question of you ahek I suggested, namely, 
a description or definition of juvenile delinquency, I know that the 
article to which you referred will be made a part of the record. How- 
ever, very likely, it will be made a part of the appendix. 

Would you like to submit at a later time, at your leisure, a succinct 
definition or description of “juvenile delinquency” ? 

Mr. Louman. What I think ought to come under the title of such a 
word 4 

Senator Hruska. Of the title “juvenile delinquency” so that when 
inquiry is made of us, “What do you think of the treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency?” we will then say to the inquirer, “Look, this 
may mean a lot of things to you, but it doesn’t to me. An authority 
says here is a description or definition of juvenile delinquency.” 
In the light of that statement, “Here are our views and our approach 
to the problem,” and it would help us very much, and I know it would 
be very valuable, especially coming from someone with the eminence 
you have in the field and practical knowledge which you have in the 
field. 

Mr. Lonman. Senator, I would be very glad to prepare a little mem- 
orandum on that and send it to the committee. 

Senator Hruska. Don’t make it too long. Make it very succinct. 
I know it is a difficult thing but it is something with which we are 
constantly struggling, and if we could have that, I would appreciate 
it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lonman. I will do that, but I may, on the record, Senator, offer 
a caution in my own behalf. I do not want to appear as one who 
would venture to give you an academic theoretical statement of a 
problem which, in the last analysis, must be addressed for what the 
American community regards it as being, and we have this tragic and 
inescapable fact that juvenile delinquency is, in the several communi- 
ties of America, what people want to call juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Henninos. That is right. 

Mr. Louman. We have not in recent years made a careful distinc- 
tion between dependency and delinquency per se. There are some 
States where they throw these persons together on the assumption it is 
a good economic way to handle the problem, notwithstanding the fact 
the two words really exist and suggest they are different. Even in our 
best communities dependency is not effectively separated from delin- 
quency. 


I will be glad to comply with your request, Senator. 
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(The article previously referred to, entitled, “Maybe ‘Delinquency’ 
Isn’t the Right Word,” was marked “Exhibit No. 3” and reads as fol- 
lows :) 

EXHIBIT No. 3 


{National Parent-Teacher, March 1958] 
MAYBE “DELINQUENCY” ISN’T THE RIGHT WORD 
(Joseph D. Lohman, sheriff of Cook County, Il.) 


If delinquency were determined solely in terms of occasional misbehavior, very 
few children would escape being judged delinquent. Often a child’s misadvep. 
ture would remain no more than that if the community had not taken note of his 
act—and in such a way as to make a continuing influence on his and the ecom- 
munity’s future. 

Indeed branding a child a delinquent is fully half the delinquency problem. 
What went on before takes on a new meaning when a young person is adjudged 
delinquent. Fortunately, in most instances, those close to the youngster do not 
reject him or put the mark of disgrace upon him. It is because the family, 
church, school, and other local institutions can, and do, redirect the occasional 
nonconformist that most young people do not shape their careers in the shadow 
of an unfortunate misdeed. 

But when wrong deeds excite the attention of the wider community and the law 
is invoked, a very different process is initiated. It gives the young person a new 
name—juvenile delinquent. The new name gives him a new identity and sets him 
apart. Along with the forces that prompted his initial error, it may motivate 
further misbehavior. It persists as a baleful! influence in his life. 

The handling of juvenile misbehavior, then is crucial. Whether a misbe 
having youngster is confirmed in his misdeed and pushed into further offenses, 
or whether he is guided back to the right path, usually depends on factors apart 
from the youngster and his behavior. It depends on such variables as commt- 
nity attitudes toward children, the quality of courts and other law-enforcement 
agencies that deal with juvenile misconduct, and the availability of social agene- 
ies and other resources to help children and families. 


NAMES CAN HURT 


To be labeled a juvenile delinquent is a very serious thing. Today the term 
is one of disgrace. It was not intended to be. Our children’s courts were estab- 
lished in recognition of the fact that a child is not mature enough to be fully 
responsible for his acts. Therefore he should be handled in a specialized court 
and treated differently from the adult lawbreaker. The term juvenile delin- 
quent was meant to keep the child out of the classification of criminal and con- 
vict. But today juvenile delinquent has become a label as stigmatizing as crim- 
inal or felon. It is likely to have the same effect on the individual. 

But what do we mean by juvenile delinquent and juvenile delinquency? 
There is a vast amount of confusion over the terms. Even in legal definitions 
there is no uniformity. Statutory codes of the different States and local govern- 
ments differ widely. There is no agreement even on the age limits for the juve- 
nile group. The lower age limit is not designated by most States, but it is 
generally considered to be 7. The upper age limits also vary, ranging from 16 
to 18 in various places. They may not be the same for boys and girls and may 
be different for certain offenses. Some States have special statutes requiring 
that young people between 16 and 21 be handled somewhat similarly to juve- 
nile delinquents. Furthermore, some local governments define juvenile more 
broadly than their State. In brief, there is no uniformity in distinguishing juve- 
nile from adult criminals under the law. 

Moreover, the circumstances that warrant defining an individual as delinquent 
are nowhere clearly stated, nor is there agreement between various jurisdictions. 
In a survey of the circumstances covered by the courts in the handling of juve 
nile offenders, the U.S. Children’s Bureau lists no less than 34 separate condi- 
tions. The vast majority of these are forms of behavior commonly regarded as 
normal adolescent protests against adult authority—for example, smoking, fre- 
quenting poolrooms, “being beyond parental control,” and sexual experimenta- 
tion. This offers no help in estabilshing a coherent, logical basis for distinguish- 
ing delinquents from nondelinquents. 
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SOME SAY “DELETE DELINQUENCY” 


A delinquent child is, in fact, any child that the courts decide to eall de- 
linquent. Depending on the views of the particular legal body handling a case, 
any form of youthful misbehavior may be considered delinquency. One student 
of the problem has aptly applied the term “legal nihilism” to this confused state 
of affairs, and there are those who urge that the word delinquency be deleted 
from juvenile court statutes altogether. ie 

Unfortunately the loose and ambiguous legal definition of delinquency is more 
than a problem of language. It remains a constant threat to the very children 
whom the juvenile court laws are designed to protect. Itisa well-recognized fact 
that exposure of a child to the legal procedures of a court, however well inten- 
tioned, often constitutes a tremendously disturbing experience, a deep emotional 
ne often than not, defining a youth’s actions to him as those of a delinquent 
intensifies the conditions that promote delinquency—the very conditions the com- 
munity seeks to combat. Some of the courts perceive the danger, as the following 
excerpt from a court record shows: “The judgment against a youth that he is 
delinquent * * * will reflect upon him for life. It hurts his self-respect. It may 
at sume inopportune, unfortunate moment rise to destroy his opportunity for 
advancement and blast his ambitions to build up a character and reputation en- 
titling him to the esteem and respect of his fellow men.” _ 

The blurring in the public mind of the beneficial distinction between the ju- 
yenile delinquent and the adult criminal affects the operation of the children’s 
courts. These public agencies cannot discharge their unique and specialized 
function of providing for the treatment and rehabilitation of erring youth with- 
out able administration and public understanding and support of their purposes. 
All too frequently these are lacking. 

A distinguished jurist, Judge Justine Wise Polier, tells us in a few succinct 
phrases what children’s courts are like. “They have in many cases,” she says, 
“hecome mausoleums erected in memory of the noble idea of treating and re- 
habilitationg children. We have had these courts for more than half a century, 
established as a result of the devoted efforts of citizens who wanted to attack 
the delinquent child’s problems at their roots. But from the beginning the 
community has taken these for granted. Interest in the choice of judges, in 
adequately trained personnel, in the court as a living institution, has steadily 
declined. Too often the fact that a children’s court exists has been used to lull 
our sense of moral responsibility for children in trouble. Too often it has given 
demagogues an opportunity to foist on the public the idea that the children’s 
courts have failed and what is needed is a ‘taste of jail.’ ” 

What has been said about the courts applies equally to the police and other law- 
enforcement agencies. When misbehaving youngsters come to the attention of 
the police, it is not always because their offenses are serious. Sometimes the 
offending act—drinking, for example—is one that the youngster regards as 


normal behavior in his community. He is startled by the exaggerated concern 
adults express at his activities. 


THE WRONG FOCUS 


Often, in a single arrest, youngsters who are out with the gang for the first 
time are taken into custody along with persistent offenders. Usually there is 
no attempt to understand the individual’s background and the reasons for his 
behavior. At the point of arrest, the police are interested in offenders and 
offenses, not in maladjustments. The emphasis is nearly always placed ex- 
clusively upon arrest and detention. 

At the police station the juvenile is either turned loose or turned over to the 
juvenile court authorities as a result of the arrest. The criterion for choosing 
between station adjustment and referral to the court is vague, uninformed, and 
frequently irresponsible. Upon reflection it may appear strange that the police 
have no more positive role to play than to offer the offender the alternatives of 
4 pass or a court referral and record. Certainly this is a very negative use of 
the discretion that police ordinarily have in dealing with young offenders. 

A study of 402 separate police departments made by the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
in 1952 revealed that station adjustments were made in 82 percent of the cases 
handled by police departments having juvenile specialists. Departments having 


no juvenile specialists handled by station adjustment 78 percent of the children 
¢oming to their attention. 
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This indicates that a greater number of station adjustments can be made by 
police departments that employ juvenile specialists. Since a station adjustment 
bears the stamp of official police action, it should be the result of careful study, 
evaluation, and planning—although this is seldom the case. t 

Police juvenile bureaus have developed helterskelter in response to two Oppos- 
ing public sentiments. The first is the public’s desire to have the police dis. 
tinguish juveniles from adult criminals and handle them differently. The seconq 
is the public’s demand that the police apprehend young hoodlums or juvenile 
wolfpacks. 

It is from these agencies of law and order, the police and the courts, with all 
their inadequacies and confused standards and practices, that the young person 
receives his official label of juvenile delinquent. The young offender carries back 
to his community the brand of an experience that will remain with him per. 
manently. His experience makes him sure of only one thing: that he is some. 
how different from, and worse than, other youngsters. This opinion is drama- 
tized for him by the whole range of law enforcement, detention, and judicial pro- 
cedures that he has undergone. On his return to the community this new view 
of himself is reflected not only in the eyes of adults but also in the eyes of young 
people his own age. 

If he lives in a neighborhood where delinquency is prevalent, the returning 
offender will be welcomed back by the street corner gang as one who has ae. 
quired the necessary symbols of delinquent status. If his community is one that 
honors the moral and legal code, he is likely to be rejected and hence alienated 
from conventional standards. Both these community reactions confirm the de- 
linquent’s idea of himself—one that has resulted from a purely negative contact 
with the police and the courts. This process of rejection by the community and 
conflict with law-enforcement agencies is seldom corrected, once set in motion. 
The youngster—and the gang—graduate into new forms of delinquent behavior, 
The vicious spiral continues at an increasing pace until the first offender comes to 
look upon himself as a delinquent and thus places himself forever on the wrong 
side of the law. This is why the mishandling of juvenile offenses is so crucial, 
It can push the youngster toward a life of adult crime. 


SUBSTITUTING FACTS FOR FANCIES 


The public is genuinely concerned about the delinquency problem. But doing 
something about delinquency means that the public, the larger community from 
which crime springs, must decide to do something to itself. And if we are to 
do something that will really make a difference, we may have to change our 
attitudes, modify some traditional views and customs, and alter our own personal 
and social relations. 

To deal effectively with delinquency we need not concentrate on finding new 
formulas or methods or revealing hitherto unknown facts. In the main we need 
to make use of what is already known and present this knowledge as an antidote 
to popular fears and fancies. These may help society to satisfy its own needs, 
its own emotional requirements, yet they have little if anything to do with the 
fate and future prospects of the human being who has erred. 

In other words, proposals for dealing with delinquency must take note of pub- 
lic attitudes as well as of the invention of adequate techniques. For if we adopt 
those techniques without revising certain of our popular beliefs we shall be 
left just where we are. The ancient views must be challenged, and more fre- 
quently than not the public may find that they are in outright conflict with the 
results of objective research. 

What are some of these cobweblike myths that obscure the thinking of the 
average citizen? Here are a few of the ghosts that should have been interred 
long ago but continue to bedevil the public: 

1. All delinquents are alike——The fact is that delinquents are alike only in 
the common name we give them: delinquents. 

2. Severe punishment is the supremely effective deterrent to delinquency— 
It is the swiftness and certainty of justice, not the severity of punishment, that 
impresses children. 

3. The delinquent has been effectively treated if he is removed from our 
sight.—Every youngster must one day return to the community. We take an 
enormous calculated risk by placing him in a correctional institution. 

4. The first offender should be merely admonished and thus given another 
chance.—The fact is that this usually breeds contempt for the law. If we want 
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to give a youngster a real chance, we will determine his underlying needs and 
put him in touch with persons or agencies equipped to cope with those needs. 

5. There is a single and simple solution for the delinquency problem.—There 
js none. But if we look at the problem in its relation to the community, we may 
pe able to bring to bear on it whatever resources of community life relate to 
each child’s needs. 

Once a community has buried the popular myths, it can get down to the busi- 
ness of building a well-rounded, integrated program of prevention and control. 
What are the specific facts about delinquency in your community? How much 
delinquency is there? In what sections is the incidence especially high? 


NEEDED: A STRONGER COMMUNITY CONSCIENCE 


We know that 50 percent of all juvenile offenders are reported from areas of 
American communities in which only 25 percent of the youthful population lives. 
In short, one-quarter of the population lives where one-half of all delinquency 
and crime originates. These areas deserve major attention. If we look at 
them, we find inadequacies, shortcomings, and malfunctioning in the institutions 
and agencies important to children’s welfare—the home, the school, the peer 
group, the police and other agencies of correction. In hidden and generally un- 
known ways these institutions alienate and estrange young people. 

The family, the school, the church—the institutions that traditionally provide 
children with their basic security and guidance—must be strengthened. The 
community must provide and improve services that help children and families 
to live a wholesome life—health and police services, recreational opportunities, 
family counseling, child-care centers, aid for working mothers, parent education, 
and the like. 

At the same time our police services and the courts that deal with child and 
family problems must be examined. We must enable them to carry on more 
than the merely negative measures of arrest and detention. We must strengthen 
their capacity to do constructive work. 

Because juvenile delinquency is a projection of community life, as such it re- 
flects in time and space the changes that the community is experiencing. On the 
one hand it is related to long-existing local conditions. On the other hand, it is 
related to the stresses and strains that accompany nationwide movements of 
our changing population. Only if we regard our children in the light of the con- 
ditions that are shaping them can we rescue those in difficulty or anticipate their 
problems adequately. 

Parents and teachers, as citizens responsible for good police services and 
courts, should be prepared to deal understandingly and constructively with ju- 
venile misconduct. To anticipate the problems of youth and to handle them 
wisely when they arise is no small assignment. It calls for effective mobilizing 
of all the resources in all our communities. 


Mr. Louman. I will continue with “Proposals for Action.” The 
two agencies, school and police, are, in my mind, of crucial importance 
in the career—and I want to underline that term—the career of the 
deviant or disturbed child. They afford an opportunity for address- 
ing his needs on a mass basis. These agencies can be used to mini- 
mize effectively the stigmatizing and alienating influences which are 
so widespread and so influential in the development of the juvenile 
delinquent. 

As we have noted, the complexities of present-day social life make 
almost certain that large numbers of young people before maturity 
will exhibit questionable and deviant behaviorisms. 

I might say, parenthetically, the American people could well afford 
to be somewhat more tolerant of some of the marginal behavior of its 
young persons than it currently is. If you would only realize what 
the absence of that tolerance has had the effect of bringing about. 
Iknow by my personal experience of many young persons who, as you 
know, committed acts which, if it were known to the police or some 
purist would bring the police pellmell, and there might be pressure 
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to have it followed through. I am eternally thankful in my own 
case, and in the case of many of my dear friends much of this escaped 
public attention. 

The problem before us is whether these deviations can be checked 
before they become serious disabling traits, or whether they will be- 
come so aggravated as to damage the community and estrange the 
actor. The school and the police are two agencies which unlike all 
others have occasion to experience, and to visit their experience upon, 
a very Officially delinquent child. In nearly all instances of formal 
delinquency, the records show an extended history of truancy, in- 
corrigibility, or some other form of deviant behavior which has first 
been manifested or has been simultaneously manifested within the 
school situation. 

As to the police, they, of course, are the official agents of the com- 
munity in receiving and investigating complaints, or of directly ar- 
resting, holding for court, or disposing as “station adjustments,” 
the youngsters who are in violation of the law. 

These two agencies, because of their critical involvement in the 
careers of potential and actual delinquents, because they stand in 
relation to the whole community and offer a point through which 
the problem can be addressed nationally, command our attention. An 
experiment with selected schools and police departments can have 
enormous significance by way of further application throughout the 
United States. 

1. A police demonstration project: It seems desirable to make a 
demonstration of positive police action on a communitywide basis 
under the sponsorship of public officials and other leaders of local 
communities. 

The objective of such a program would be to redefine and reconstruct 
the relationship between the police and juvenile offenders. In our dis- 
cussion of the police and the courts, we noted that the effective mal- 
adjustment of the child is to a considerable extent brought about by 
tilite activities which are merely normal procedure. 

It is proposed that an experiment of major proportions, a crash pro- 
gram, be instituted in police circles with a view to eliminating and 
nt this currently normal procedure. 

t is proposed that it be replaced by a philosophy, a technique, and 

a liaison with nonpolice agencies which, in becoming the new normal 

procedure, will eliminate for a great number of young people the 

goeesy traumatic and delinquency-confirming aspects o the fate en- 

orcement apparatus. The shift in emphasis we seek to bring about 

is away from a punitive and restraining function by the police toa 
case-finding and referral function. 

I want to say parenthetically immediately someone will say, “Do 
you want to make police officers into social workers?” Categorically 
not. Social work is a profession and ought to be performed by people 
trained for that profession, but social work cannot be effectively re- 
lated to police action unless the policemen as law enforcement officers 
see in that function something that stands in relation to the job they 
do, and regard it as something that they will employ in discharging 
their obligation as law enforcement officers. In other words, there is 
a meeting of minds, and, therefore, there is through that meeting of 
minds and through a procedure which they commonly employ, a 
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liaison Which is effective and not merely something that is suggested 
insome kind of salutary way as a good thing for the police officers to 
know the social workers and the social workers to know the police 
officer's. 

The juvenile police officer's role, as a professional, is to be recon- 
structed so that he functions as a catalytic agent through whom the 
resources, services, and institutions of the community can be activated 
in behalf of the needs of problem children. Hence the target is no 
longer the act, nor its perpetrator, but “the condition of the child. 
The answer is no longer a single type of agency or solution but those 
aspects of the community’s total resources which relate to a particular 
child’s needs. 

In short, we would increase the capacity of the community to serve 
the needs of its problem children by increasing the capacity of the 

lice to draw upon the totality of the community’s resources. 

What is here proposed is not presently represented in any of the 
police programs or better juvenile bureaus that are operative. Juve- 
nile ofhcers with the aforementioned skills and appropriate support by 
the police organizations and community leaders would become an 
additional agency for stimulating and marshalling communitywide 
activity programs for young people. 

The second feature is a school demonstration project. Our second 
demonstration proposal centers upon the school and its unique rela- 
tionship to all the children of the community. Furthermore, its un- 
cesatleled opportunity for the early detection of problem b*havior 
challenges us to make more realistic, more meaningful, use of these 
early signs which it can afford us. 

I said earlier that 60 percent of the young people that we arrested 
through our juvenile bureau and our sheriff’s office when I was 
sheriff of Cook County, were known to the schools and the agencies, 
and in what form did that take? Sixty percent of them weren’t even 
inschool when we arrested them. They weren’t out of school just in 
the sense of the particular problem which brought them to our atten- 
tion. They were out of school period, and being out of school then 
finally got into things for which it was felt the police officers were 
required. 

Being out before, or being problems before this particular act, 
which was a violation of law, they were already of such concern 
and consequence as to command to us at that point a real action 
by the educational system. 

I might say, as a former teacher and a continuing one at the present 
time, I am alarmed at the present impetus given to scientific education, 
and the effort to bring us abreast of our technical requirements has 
suggested even among educational circles that we ought not to fool 
around with those that don’t keep abreast: Kick them out and let 
them work with their hands. 

[ am sorry to hear such remarks because as sheriff, I saw these 
people kicked out, and they don’t get along at work either for the 
very thing which didn’t permit them to remain at school prevented 
them from getting along at work. They are kicked out and become 
continuing problems in the community by reason of the fact what 
they could be has not come about because it wasn’t addressed in terms 
that. it might. 
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If a child—and I know you will get more testimony from my 
good friend, Dr. Bettleheim—if our children are emotionally jn. 
adequate and disturbed, as ee the condition and cireum- 
stance of our society prompts them to be, we will not by ignoring that 
fact, be able to address their formal educational requirements. If we 
require to reeducate the omissions and if this is the task and the chal- 
lenge of a society which produces in large amounts emotionally dis- 
turbed or inadequate persons in this respect, this we should place as 
a formal task and requirement of contemporary public and parochial 
education so that this represents merely the sign, the notice that we 
have that our education needs to be worked on, as such, to increase 
the capacity through those schools to deal with problems which, if 
not then dealt with, for what they are, will be problems for the police 
in the streets and the gangs which will gather together and they are 
the persons who rejected the school because the school has rejected 
them. 

Our second demonstration proposal centers upon the school and its 
unique relationship upon the people in the community. 

Again, what is needed is a fresh perspective and a new emphasis, 
If indeed, emotionally disturbed and socially delinquent children are 
of increasing numbers, it behooves us to more realistically explore a 
new dimension in education, which is to say, the education and re- 
education of the emotions as well as the development of the formal 
intellectual skills. We don’t begin to do what we could do in the 
light of the knowledge, if you please, that we do possess. It is nota 
matter of developing the knowledge and then doing something; it 
isa matter of making use of the knowledge we have. 

In this instance, as with the police, the emphasis turns upon early 
casefinding and treatment. However, the demonstration calls for 
concentrating within the school, at its immediate command, the psy- 
chological and social skills of appropriate personnel. This would 
permit dealing with the problem youngster as an educational object 
within the school itself, and not removed from his peer community. 
It is no longer possible to conceive of a modern correctional institu- 
tion without the active participation of sociologists, psychologists, 

sychiatrists, and family caseworkers. The same, seriously enough, 
1s not yet true of the public and parochial schools of the United States, 

Senator Hruska. If the witness will yield just a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man I am wondering what your plans are for the luncheon recess. It 
is past the noon hour. I don’t know what the plans are of the Chair 
or the committee. I know I have some commitments later in the day 
I would like to plan for. There are also other witnesses who would 
like to know when they are to be called upon. I wonder if we could 
get an assessment of the situation. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I was going to consult with you, Senator, at 
the conclusion of Mr. Lohman, but I think this is an appropriate time 
since you have suggested it. 

Mr. Lonman. I will conclude in 3 or 4 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Henntnos. It occurred to me we might take a short recess 
following the testimony of Mr. Lohman and give us all a chance to 
stretch a bit. 

Senator Hruska. Very well. Wecan consult at that time. 

Chairman Henninos. Thereafter, if possible, assuming that the 
testimony of our other distinguished witness is not likely to consume 
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more than 20 minutes—I do not like to limit any witness because I 
know you have gone to such trouble and pains to be here—I would say 
Senator Hruska, that if there are other plans which you would like 
to make, we can either recess at 1 o’clock, or a little thereafter, after 
hearing possibly one or two other witnesses. 

Senator Hruska. Fine. 

Chairman Hennines. On the other hand, we might continue through 
and conclude the hearing. 

Senator Hruska. Not at all. I can adjust my plans for the day 
with any schedule you propose. 

Chairman Henninos. I would like to be informed as to your desires. 

Senator Hruska. Suppose we have a brief recess upon the con- 
clusion of Mr. Lohman’s statement and then continue for an hour or so. 

Chairman Henninos. That is agreeable. 

Mr. Louman. I just have a few more remarks in my formal state- 
ment. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say Senator Hruska arrived late last 
night and we did not have an opportunity earlier to discuss these mat- 
ters. It was appropriately and properly raised by him at this point. 

Please continue, Mr. Lohman. 

Mr. Lounman. It is proposed that a controlled demonstration be 
undertaken in a selected school in each of the four regions of the 
United States with a view to evaluating the effects of an educational 
program which undertakes the education and treatment of the emo- 
tional life of children exhibiting predelinquent tendencies. 

The demonstration would also direct its attention to special prob- 
lems of truancy, retardation, and school dropouts with 2 view to 
decreasing their gross incidence. It is proposed that school truant 
oficers and counseling personnel be made available and trained at 
four university centers with a view to providing a mental ‘hygiene 
program capable of evaluation and wider application. 

In this demonstration schools should be selected which are located 
intwo contrasting community situations, both of which are character- 
ized by a disproportionate incidence of emotionally disturbed and so- 
cally delinquent children. 

Communities with traditionally high rates of delinquency and 
which characteristically suffer as well in the allocation of personnel 
and other educational resources are one example, end the new sub- 
whan school districts where educational facilities reflect the yet un- 
formed and not fully developed character of the community life, are 
the other. 

The emphasis in this demonstration should be upon utilizing the 
school as an agency for systematically addressing not only the intellec- 
tual, but the emotional and social needs of an entire school population. 

In many respects the school personnel would duplicate the role of 
the juvenile police in the aforementioned demonstration—to effect 
a liaison with other agencies and sources within the community that 
can be effective in treating unmet needs. 

The child who shows signs of difficulty arising from conditions out- 
side the school, in the home and the community, is often confronted 
by deeply frustrating experiences in the classroom. It is to study 
this, the school’s unwitting involvement in the continuing maladjust- 
ment of such children, that this demonstration is proposed. 
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A systematic attack upon all cases of truancy, retardation and 
dropouts may have a corresponding effect in the reduction of serious 
delinquency. ‘This means, of course, that the machinery must be ad- 
dressed to the factors outside, as well as inside, the school which enter 
into truancy, et al. 

This proposal is designed to produce a more precisely defined con- 
tent for dealing with the much theorized “predelinquent.” His 
objective identification is for the most part made through the school 
because of its unique opportunities for surveillance and for testing the 
conforming disposition of the child. If action is at all possible in the 
prevention of delinquency through the knowledge of incipient tend- 
encies, the school is the most appropriate point for its demonstration, 

Third, we have had many demonstrations in the area of the organi- 
zation of the community and, here, I think, we ought to put ourselves 
in the position of culling our experiences and coming to some con- 
sensus about what we mean by community organization. 

The experience of the community organization movement and its 
enlistment of the support of indigenous leadership would seem to 
warrant further demonstration in this area. 

The chief shortcomings have been the failure to objectively evalu- 
ate results and to make explicit procedures and techniques. <As a con- 
sequence, a certain excess of romanticism characterizes the accounts 
of these experiments. 

It would appear appropriate to direct experimentation with these 
techniques to other communities and to other tiypes of areas, Further- 
more, the feasibility of employing such an approach to a local com- 
munity through the agency of the school and/or the police should be 
tested. The demonstration should be directed toward an evaluation 
of the effects of such programs upon juvenile delinquency rates 
when constructive educational, vocational, and recreational activities 
for all of the young people are provided through the agency of local 
group leaders and under the direction of the community’s own senior 
citizens. 

A fourth point is that of the teenage forestry camps. There have 
been proposals and there is a bill which is being considered by your 
committee that centers on the assistance of the Federal Government 
to local communities in the development of what are defined as a 
more permissive type of correctional agency, one which emphasizes 
minimum rather than maximum security. 

I want to say here that I doubt whether this, as such, represents 
the real import and significance of the utilization of the forestry 
camps. To be sure, anything that can be done by way of promoting 
group activity which deemphasizes walled institutions and the nega- 
tive influence of a prison or a training school is something that should 
be encouraged, but the real contribution, it seems to me, of the teenage 
forestry camps lies at their margins in the sense which these marginal 
youth can be regarded not as persons outcast but as marginal youth 
which means marginal to what? It means marginal to persons who 
are not so defined, and who must be given an opportunity for involve- 
ment in constructive, aflirmative activities in which they are not dis- 
tinguished from the others in their marginality but can be included 
with the others, and I cannot forget the salutary significance and 
importance of the Civilian Conservation Corps in the early days of 
the Roosevelt administration. 
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I would like to suggest that in that context many of these prob- 
Jems which we must now deal with separately would be dissipated 
and would not come to pass, and would at the same time deal affirm- 
atively and constructively with problems of other youth who have not 
become so marginal as to be involved in activity which would bring 
about their arrest by the police, and I would hope that a distinction 
would be made between these two things in whatever kind of legisla- 
tion is afforded. I would say both emphases are important. Let cor- 
rections be corrections, but let it not disappear from among us the 
Jesson of the experience of the CCC camps. ; 

My own proposal of the teenage forestry camps was not with a view 
to having a context inside which delinquency as such would be pre- 
occupied but as a social context of inestimable value of the metropoli- 
tan communities themselves where this problem is pretty much accen- 
tuated and concentrated and inside of which we would deal with 
youngsters who we must now deal with with the negative formulation 
of the correctional system, and who, indeed, could be placed there and 
would not be lost to us and introduced to this alienating and estrange- 
ment experience of the correctional system. 

The projects here set forth are proposed as logically related to the 
conditions of juvenile delinquency as they exist in American society 
today. What is urged are not more palliatives but changes of con- 
siderable and far reaching significance. However, in our judgment, 
nothing short of such changes can produce the results we seek. A per- 
ceptive American scholar has stated the argument for such an ap- 
proach in the most insightful terms we know. He writes, and we con- 
clude with his words: 


It would probably be too much to expect that we can do a great deal to the 
criminal groups in our society without doing a considerable amount to the other 
dements in our social organism. We cannot seriously change the incidence of 
crime in American life without changing our police, our politics, our morals, 
our values. But the process of doing something with the criminal— 


or, if you please, the delinquent— 
is one way of doing something to the rest of the social organism— 


and it is extremely important—this is not his quote, but I say this 
parenthetically—it is extremely important that in doing something 
that concerns the criminal, we do, in fact do something to the social or- 
ganism, and not take him apart, but do something to him. The effect of 


our method is to, indeed, address these forces and influences which 
have given him to us. 


There is no reason to assume that in dealing with the criminal we are dealing 
with something extraneous. We are really dealing with all of society even when 
we begin dealing with the problem of crime. What is true of the pattern of 
criminal life is true also of the various social and political agencies that have 
grown up around the attempt to deal with the problem of crime. They, too, are 
part of the whole, and an attempt to revise them involves by indirection an 
attempt to revise all the social and political agencies, because in one way or 
another they all affect the judicial and the penal institutions. 


I think perhaps I said as much as I should say in taking your time, 
and if there are questions you would like to address me, I would be 
very glad to answer them, if I can. 

enator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I presume that Mr. Bernstone 
would like a similar opportunity with this witness as he requested for 
Mayor Daley, and you understand, Mr. Lohman, it is only out of 
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consideration for time limitations and I, frankly, would like to confer 
with Mr. Bernstone in that regard because you have opened a fertile 
field in an imaginative and fine way, and we would like to exploit and 
call upon your talents further to perfect this record. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, Senator Hruska, I cannot recall in the 
course of our hearings where a subject matter has been dealt with jn 
certainly a more imaginative nor, indeed, a realistic way than it hag 
by you today, Mr. Lohman. 

Mr. Louman. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninoes. There are many, many things I would like 
to talk to you about by way of observation and discussion. Unfortu- 
nately, our time is limited. 

I am sure Senator Hruska, Mr. Bernstone, and other members of 
our staff would like to discuss matters with you and to hear from you 
for our enlightenment and for the enhancing progress of the work jn 
which we are engaged. 

Mr. Louman. My interest is such I would be delighted to be of any 
assistance that I can. 

Chairman Hrennines. We thank you very much, indeed, sir, for 
your kindness in coming here. 

Do you have any questions / 

Mr. Bernstone. No; Senator Hennings, because of the time factor, 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Bernstone and Senator Hruska have sug- 
gested, and I might submit with your indulgence some questions in 
writing. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Lohman. 

Mr. Lonuman Thank you for the privilege of appearing here today. 

Chairman Hennines. Our next witness is Dr. Lois L. Higgins, 
However, as I suggested earlier, we might take a 10-minute break 
here, and in the meantime, we will look forward to hearing from you, 
Dr. Higgins. 

I might say counsel and the staff have submitted a list of witnesses to 
me and in the order in which I will call them. 

Mr. Lowman. I have left that passage in the journal with your 
stenographer. 

Chairman Henninos. Without objection, anything that Mr. Loh- 
man has handed the reporter will be mcluded and made a part of the 
record of these proceedings. 

The committee will take a recess for 10 minutes. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken after which the following proceed- 
ings were had :) 

Chairman Henninos. The committee will please come to order. 

I would like to announce since I am told by reliable informants that 
some in attendance are becoming a bit restive as we approach the lunch 
hour that we plan to take an hour recess following the testimony of 
Dr. Higgins and reconvene thereafter. 

I must apologize to you gentlemen who have come here as witnesses. 
These hearings have been so provocative and interesting, and we are 
thankful that the witnesses have taken time to express themselves and 
to avail to us their ideas. 

It is always a problem in these committee hearings as relates to the 
scheduling of witnesses. I want to again emphasize it is not our 
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thought, nor, indeed, our desire to foreclose or cut short any of the 
testimony of those who have come here prepared to testify. 

Dr. Higgins, I might say is a director of the Dlinois Crime Preven- 
tion Bureau of C hicago. She has received international acclaim for 
her unique accomplishments in the field of criminology, sociology, 
anddelinquency control. 

In April 1954, the U.S. Congressional Record stated that Dr. Higgins 
was foremost in “arousing the Nation to the spreading dangers of the 

narcotic traffic.’ 

Dr. Higgins is a graduate cum laude of Mount Mary College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. She now serves on the college board of governors. 

The first training program for policewomen in Chicago was organ- 
ied and developed by Dr. Higgins. She also taught criminology at 
Ioyola University and theories of society at Rosary College. She is 
iaethor with Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick, president emeritus, Mount 
Mary College, of “Criminology and Crime Prevention.” 

Dr. Higgins has recently completed a trip around the world during 
which she made a survey on crime, especially youthful crime, crime 
prevention methods, and women police. 

Mrs. Higgins is the recipient of numerous awards for civic efforts 
and accomplishments. Her articles on narcotics, crime prevention 
and Tesrol, juvenile crime, pornographic materials, police problems, 
et cetera, have appeared in many magazines and journals. 

I can say more but without further delay, I welcome you on be- 
half of the committee, Dr. Higgins. We will be glad to hear from 
you in any manner that you would care to proceed. 

Dr. Higerns. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Dr. Higgins, I have just been informed by a 
member of our staff that the press is under the impression we were 
going totake the luncheon recess now. 

Dr. Hiaerns. Very well. 

Chairman Hennines. The press is anxious, I know, to be present 
during your testimony. 

Dr. Hiccrys. At your service, Senator Hennings. 

Chairman Hennincs. Would it inconvenience you at all to return 

at2 o'clock / 

Dr. Hiceins. Not. at all, Senator Hennings. I am at your service 
for these 2 days. 

Chairman Hrennines. You are generous and kind, indeed, and in 
view of that fact the committee will then rise and reconvene at the 
hour of 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:50 o'clock p.m., the ar ‘ommittee recessed to re- 
convene at 2 o'clock p.m., of the same ‘di ay. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and Roman L. 
Hinska; Mr. Arthur H. Bernstone, Mr. John Field, and Mr. Carl 
Perian. 

Chairman Hennines. The subcommittee will please come to order. 


Dr. Higgins, please take your place at the table and proceed in any 
manner that will suit your purpose. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. LOIS L. HIGGINS, DIRECTOR, ILLINOIS CRIME 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


Dr. Hiaerns. Thank you Senator Hennings, Senator Hruska, Mr, 
Bernstone, and members of the committee; speaking for the Illinois 
Crime Prevention Bureau, as well as for the International Association 
of Women Police, I can and do promise every support to the imple- 
mentation of the general findings of this subcommittee. 

In your very muscular efforts, we offer our firm right hand of ep- 
dorsement of the work that you have already accomplished. Espe- 
cially are we interested in and hopeful for success of several bills that 
have been introduced in Congress this session, among them: 

1. Legislation which would make available Federal funds for 
States and organizations providing education for those engaged in 
the field of protective and corrective service. 

Chairman Henninos. Dr. Higgins, at this point, if you will for- 
give me—you know, there are a lot of people who think that a com- 
mittee like this is a waste of time and effort. You live with these 
problems. 

Dr. Hicerns. Yes. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I think you understand pretty well our ap- 
proach to them. 

Dr. Hicerns. Yes, I do, indeed. 

Chairman Henninos. Do you think we have done some good ? 

Dr. Hicerns. I think you have done an excellent job thus far, and 
I am so interested, Senator Hennings, that instead of going to the 
International Juvenile Officers Convention, which is holding forth 
this week in Seattle discussing this same type of problem—TI think the 
work here is of tremendous importance to me. It is my lifework 
and I think you will accomplish an awful lot with these types of 
legislation. 

Chairman Hennes. I was not eliciting a compliment for the 
committee, but this is a field that is so easily misunderstood. 

Dr. Hieers. I know. I was happy to testify here in 1954 when 
you were on the subcommittee. 

Chairman Hernnines. Yes, I remember very well. Some of us 
are engaged in matters that might seem to be more concrete. 

Dr. Hicerns. That is true. 

Chairman Henninos. This is an undertaking that some of us 
thought important, and apparently the Senate did when it authorized 
the continuance of this committee. 

Excuse me. 

Dr. Hieerns. That is quite all right. 

The second piece of legislation we are interested in would provide 
funds for carrying on demonstration projects concerned with the 
prevention and control of delinquency; and the third one, legisla- 
tion which would allow the Federal Government to make available 
already existing facilities and lands for use in the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency. 

Last Sunday, Chicago saw a most thrilling demonstration of youth 
leaders and leadership in a program sponsored by the Chicago Daily 
News. It was another indication of youth’s “do it yourself” approach 
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to its own problems by putting forth the achievements of the 97 per- 
cent and telling the world about them. 

With the enthusiastic pledges of these young people to make a 
better life for themselves and their children in these wonderful United 
States of America still ringing in our ears, I feel certain that our 
future with them is secure. 

We, in Chicago, have the special advantage of the leadership of 
Mayor Richard Daley’s commission on youth welfare under Chair- 
man Hubert Will with its mobilization for y a really ex- 
citing new program from which we all expect g great accomplishments. 

On the State level, we are fortunate in having the Illinois Youth 
Commission under Robert D. Patton. These or eanizations are com- 
bining joint efforts and influences on the forces—both internal and 
external—that w ould ruin our young people. 

We oldsters can give these boys ‘and girls, young men and women, 
for what it is worth, the benefit of our experiences and what skills 
we have learned. All these, added to their own God-given strength, 
intelligence, fortitude, and dedication, will, we hope, keep sound 
the great State of Illinois. 

When the commission was here in 1954, it was my privilege to 
tell you then about the crime prevention program of Illinois of 
which I happen to be director of the bureau, and so that appears 
in the proceedings. I do not wish to repeat myself here, Senator, 
even though I am tempted to tell you more about the initiation, the 
development, and progress of the bureau, but so that you will have 
a continuity of our work, I am requesting that I be allowe | to put 
into the record some of the material which has emanated from the 
bureau, including documents entitled “The Chicago Crime Preven- 
tion Plan” and “Crime Prevention in Action” and some later figures 
on the narcotics problem which we offered to you at that time. 

Chairman Henninos. May I inquire, Dr. Higgins, of what length, 
approximately, are the several documents? 

Dr. Hicerns. We have about 10 pages here, and the same amount 
here. 

Chairman Hennines. Without objection, the documents referred 
to will be marked “Exhibits 4 and 5” and made a part of the record 
of these proceedings. 

(The documents entitled, “Crime Prevention, the Chicago Plan,” 
and “Crime Prevention in Action” are as follows :) 








Exuipir No. 4 
CRIME PREVENTION—THE CHICAGO PLAN 
(By Lois Lundell Higgins, A.B., M.S.W., LL.D.) 


We are constantly intrigued by fantastic stories of robberies, cleverly planned 
and executed, in which thieves get away witth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. The boldness of the criminals, and their success in baffling company 
dficials and police, lend such an incredible touch to the story that it seems 
more like a movie than something from real life. We are amazed by the 
thought of the helplessness of the victims as much as by the staggering amount 
of the theft, and it is difficult to understand how someone could not have foiled 
the plot, even accidently. 

But while we shake our hands and ponder these “successful” crimes, we do 
not seem to realize that we Americans, every year, are the victims of an even 
greater criminal activity, and we are just as helpless and baffled as those 
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officials whose companies were looted. We are easy targets for thieves and 
robbers and burglars and swindlers and all other types of lawless persons 
but on a tremendously larger scale. , 

J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of Investigation says crime costs 
us $20 billion a year. , 

To visualize such a sum is a task—and yet, that is only part of the tragic 
shocking story. The $20 billion is only money. It does not begin to itemize 
the grief, misery, suffering, and despair that befall the victims and their broken 
hearted mothers, fathers, loved ones. They are not included in this inventory 
but their number reaches millions. 

Thus $20 billion robbery occurs in America every year, while we grope help- 
lessly in confusion and anger and resentment. We are the victims, and we are 
losing so much more than money. The “march of crime” catches us in its path 
and tramples us. We lose dignity, peace of mind, integrity. We are frustrate 
and penalized in so many ways. Capture and punishment of some of the crimi- 
nals is never a deterrent. Crime will continue to flourish just as long as we 
allow it to go unchecked and unchallenged. 

That is why the city of Chicago decided to stand up and fight back. Chicago 
became the first important city in America to organize a program designed to 
prevent crime. 

At the suggestion of a top crime reporter for a large metropolitan newspaper,’ 
who had studied crime and criminals in his daily work for 30 years, important 
leaders in law enforcement, education, religion, labor, and other fields joined 
forces to become the crime prevention council. This council created the crime 
prevention bureau, and empowered it to take whatever official action the council 
deemed necessary to suppress crime. That was in September 1949. 

Today, the crime prevention bureau still stands alone in its field, the first 
organization of its kind, and growing in strength and influence with each year. 
I was assigned to this bureau at its inception, by the then Police Commissioner 
John C. Prendergast, and later became director. Its policies and objectives have 
not changed. Our program to reduce Chicago’s crime rate was predicated on 
activity in the fields of legislation, education, research, recreation, and special 
activities. 

Our recommendations for stronger penalties against narcotics peddlers resulted 
in the enactment of new laws, and we were also directly instrumental in the 
subsequent strengthening of Federal legislation. We were the first local unit 
to sound the alarm over the narcotics situation in 1949, when we found that a 
widespread ring of peddlers was operating in and around the city, even going 
so far as to influence grammar schoolchildren to “try free samples” of marihuana 
as well as luring high school students into the inescapable web of drug addiction, 
especially heroin. 

The crime prevention bureau’s recommendation to the council, to reorganize the 
narcotic bureau of the police department to increase the personnel and train 
them intensively, was adopted and Commissioner Timothy J. O’Connor enlarged 
it from 7 men under a sergeant to 40 men under a lieutenant. The bureau’s 
further recommendation that a specialized court to hear only narcoties cases be 
created met with approval, and Chief Justice Edward 8S. Scheffler established the 
first narcotics court in the world. 

Our exposures of the narcotics situation and our success in meeting the prob- 
lem and reducing the menace through the securing of new legislation, gained 
international attention. I was invited to Washington, D.C., to testify before the 
U.S. Senate Committee To Investigate Crime in Interstate Commerce, and was 
credited with “alerting the Nation” to the menace of narcotics, particularly 
among young people. The report also commended the municipal court of Chi- 
cago for the innovation of the narcotics court. These and several other com- 
mendations, resulted from the planned campaign against crime by the council, 
as part of our crusade to strike against every possible source of crime so that we 
might prevent much that would surely have occurred without our previous 
intervention. 

The crime prevention bureau also played the major role in halting Chicago's 
wave of auto thefts by juveniles. It was our belief that if we could reach many 
of the youngsters of school age, through assemblies in the schools and yoca- 
tional schools, we might impress upon them the fact that auto theft by juve 
niles was a far more serious offense than they realized. Some of them con- 


1 James L. Doherty, Chicago Tribune. 
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sidered it something of a lark to steal cars, and take their pals “joy riding.” 
Others went much further, deliberately wrecking and mutilating the auto- 
mobiles, slashing the upholstery, and causing great damage otherwise. 

Our crime prevention high school assemblies, in which officials most con- 
cerned with the problem discused the tremendous financial losses involved and 
the grief and inconvenience suffered by the owners of the stolen cars. It was 
a simple appeal to the intelligence and inherent decency of the youngsters, and 
it was successful beyond our greatest expectations almost immediately. During 
the summer months that followed (when the stolen auto rate would ordinarily 
reach its peak, due to vacation idleness), the rate actually dropped, and never 
again approached the alarming proportions it had achieved in the previous 2 
years. This was a tribute to young people themselves who were overjoyed to 
be enlisted in the crusade against teenage depredations and to fight for the 
general honor and cause of teenagers everywhere. 

" We have had other successes, of course, but I offer these as just two out- 
standing examples of what can be achieved by efforts at crime prevention. Let 
me tell you more about how we coordinate our activities. 4 

Our personnel has included policemen and deputy sheriffs, policewomen, and 
others who have had experience in social service and welfare work, as well 
as stenographers and secretaries assigned to us by the State of Illinois, the 
Chicago Board of Education and similar agencies, the Chicago Park District, 
Cook County Forest Preserves, Department of Public Safety, and Chicago 
Police Department. 

We believe that our modern civilization depends on observance of the com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt not steal.” In law enforcement, that seems to be the 
most important commandment. The others seem to revolve around it. Crimes 
of violence and sex offenses frequently include the element of stealing. Educa- 
tion, research and recreation—four definite approaches to instilling in our 
youngsters a healthy respect for and understanding of the need for law enforce- 

ent. 
eThe latest program developed by the crime prevention bureau and sponsored 
by them in cooperation with the Chicago Youth Commission, is the codes of 
conduct congress. Two such congresses have been held, the first at the Mor- 
rison Hotel and the second at the city hall council chambers. Let me tell you a 
bit about these congresses which received national attention in the press. 

Representatives of more than 176,000 students of 158 public and parochial 
high schools in Chicago and Cook County, convened on April 15, 1955, at our 
invitation to discuss high school codes. The Taft High code was used, not be- 
cause it was the first code formulated, nor even the best, but because it was 
the one selected for study. The unique congress of more than 400 students, 
listened while the honorary chairman, Hon. Noble Puffer, county superin- 
tendent of schools, presented an array of public officials who paid tribute to the 
97 percent of young people gathered for such a high purpose. Representatives 
of all faiths added a spiritual tone, and there was an ROTC color guard to 
present colors before all pledged allegiance to the flag and sang our national 
anthem. Telegrams directed to me from the Governor of Illinois, and many 
officials including U.S. Senators and Representatives, and messages from Chi- 
cago’s new mayor, Richard J. Daley, were read to the young people. It was a 
happy Occasion, believe me, to act as cochairman of these congresses. 

Because of the success of the first congress, and because there was not time 
to discuss additional codes—of other high schools—the students requested an- 
other such congress and the crime prevention bureau joined the Chicago Youth 
Commission in a promise to hold a second one. The bureau also promised to 
supply all delegates and interested persons with as many copies of codes as 
would be available at that time. Thus, the second congress took place on May 21, 
1955, and copies of the proceedings of both of these congresses are available. I 
invite you to write to us for them. 

Subsequently, it was decided to incorporate the idea and on June 7. 1955, 
Codes of Conduct Congress, Inc., received its charter from the State of Illinois. 
Iam happy to be secretary of the organization which named Alderman Alfred J. 
Cilella, chairman of the Chicago Youth Commission, its president; Mr. Fred Goer- 
litz, managing director, Chicago Retail Merchants Association, vice president ; 
and Mr. James L. Doherty as the treasurer. In addition, I am glad to serve as 
executive director of Codes of Conduct Congress, Inc., with offices at room 131, 
160 North La Salle Street, Chicago. The Governor of Illinois, the mayor of 
Chicago are ex officio members, and other public officials and leading citizens 
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serve on the advisory committee. Cooperating agencies are Chicago Board of 
Education, Cook County schools, Lutheran High School Association, and Catholie 
school board. 

If a child is taught to respect the property rights of others, control of other 
human instincts should follow, and law enforcement throughout the Nation 
should benefit. Not only law enforcement, but all America itself will benefit 
when we learn to curb the petty thievery of the very young which leads to mount- 
ing thefts with each added year of age. 

We know that it is seldom a person of mature years resorts to larceny for 
the first time. If there is no dishonesty in childhood or during the teens, the 
chances of wrongdoing as an adult are minimized. 

So, as a $20 billion project, it might be well to pay more attention to our young 
folks. We know our children learn much by example, and it is not enough for 
us to just talk to them. We have heard of the parent who says “Don’t do as I 
do but do as I tell you to do.” 

The crime prevention bureau felt that to get the children of our State to respect 
law and order it was necessary to get them to respect the men and women who 
represent law and order. Consequently, we launched a series of school assemblies 
that brought leaders in law enforcement and other respected public figures into 
the schools to talk directly to the students on the subject of crime and law 
enforcement problems. We think that program was and is successful, and that 
it has assisted Chicago to keep its crime and delinquency rate down. 

In meeting the challenge of the stolen car situaton, for instance, we turned 
the full resources of the bureau into the campaign. Twenty special assemblies 
were held and it was rewarded as we hoped it would be, because we did some- 
thing the youngsters seem to appreciate; we appealed to their intelligence and 
sense of fair play. They rewarded our efforts and our confidence in a most 
gratifying manner. 

This was not in the least surprising to us. We have had faith all along, and 
showed it by our sponsorship of bowling and baseball programs in cooperation 
with the State of Illinois, the Metropolitan Amateur Athletic Association in our 
area, and the Bowling Proprietors’ Association of Greater Chicago. This is in 
keeping with our program of legislation, education, research, and _ special 
activities. 

During 1954 and 1955 we participated in a local PONY (Protect Our Nation’s 
Youth) Baseball League, sponsored by Sol Polk of the fabulous Polk Bros— 
largest retail merchandiser in the world. Sol and his brothers and sister lend 
every possible leadership and assistance to programs designed to help all people, 
especially Chicago’s young generation. These leagues were composed of young- 
sters too old for Little League play and still too young for American Legion and 
other such class competition. This was a wonderful thing—providing league 
play for boys who otherwise would be temporarily out of the picture and subject 
to a period of forced idleness at a time when they need supervised activity more 
than ever. The city of Chicago probably has no greater champion of its name 
than Sol Polk. 

In bowling, the crime prevention bureau initiated and developed the Family 
Twosome tournament, now an annual event which has been hailed by the bowling 
proprietors as one of the finest innovations they have seen. This tourney teams 
a youngster with an adult using a handicapping system that equalizes the team 
entries and provides for the excitement of competitive achievements in a family 
atmosphere. It gives the kids a feeling of importance, of “amounting to some 
thing” when they realize they can compete with the other youngsters and 
grownups on practically even terms, and that what they do will be important 
whether they win or lose. 

It introduces them, at a very early age, to the importance of teamwork, as well 
as to family pride. They learn the meaning of unity, in a family, a group, a 
team or an entire city. They learn that by doing their own individual best, they 
contribute something to the team. 

Further, bowling is an outlet for their perpetually restless energy. Down 
through the years, since Biblical times, it has been the natural tendency of kids 
to pick up and throw various objects, for sport or amusement or other reasons. 
There are always good reasons and bad ones. 

Too often, there is a destructive purpose in the throwing, or no purpose at all— 
the result of sheer boredom, or restlessness. But, it is important to our society, 
and to the welfare of the boy or girl, whether we find our children throwing 
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stones to break windows, or throwing a baseball, basketball, football, or bowling 
pall to enjoy wholesome recreation and friendly competition. ‘ 

A young David hurling rocks to knock down the menacing Goliath; ora modern 
poy or girl delivering a ball to foil a batter, or score a basket, or toss a forw one 
pass, or knock all the pins out of the alley—in each instance there is something 
of benefit to society as well as to the individual himself. In each case, we see 
youth meeting a challenge and building his own character, rather than merely 
finding an outlet for his physical energy. 2 

Throwing and running and swinging a bat, and the other phases of American 
sports, are important in the game or contest, but the competition has no value 
unless the boy or girl is acquiring knowledge and experience and understanding 
and is promoting his growth mentally and spiritually as well as physi rally. 

We have informative literature, prepared by our staff concerning the many 
crime and delinquency problems facing our city and Nation, and the youngsters 
come in after school hours to ask for material. We have found they are eager 
for knowledge and that they appreciate what has been made available to them 
in printed form by our speakers at the school assemblies and in pamphlets and 
pooklets. As ua matter of fact, adult students, writing papers, and theses for 
college and graduate work, frequently use our writings as source material for 
their projects. Visitors from all over the world stop in to consult with the 
director who, herself, has lectured in 23 States, 140 cities in this country, and 
has consulted with chiefs of police in Europe and the West Indies. 

We provide films on educational and instructive subjects, for all who request 
them. Many schools, parent teacher associations, and other organizations con- 
tinually seek a variety of films from our crime prevention library, including 
topics on government as well as law enforcement and welfare. It is our policy 
to provide factual material in as many ways as possible, to as many persons as 
possible, whether they come to our office, or write, or telephone. 

Not a day passes without another flow of literature going to various points in 
the city and indeed, across this Nation to many foreign lands. Magazines, 
journals, newspapers, have carried articles by the director on such subjects as 
drug addiction, juvenile problems, stolen automobiles, sex offenses, crime pre- 
vention, delinquency control, women police, police services for juveniles. Chicago, 
the pioneer in crime prevention, is continually besieged with requests for infor- 
mation, and other cities have launched their own crime prevention programs 
after a study of the Chicago plan, and in conference with our Bureau and Council 
officials. The director has assisted in the launching of such programs in New 
Orleans, Albuquerque, Enid, Okla., and other places. 

And so the work enters its 10th year. Always, our primary consideration shall 
be the young people. If we can indoctrinate one generation with the proper 
ideals of good citizenship, teamwork, and respect for authority, we will have 
planted the seed that will grow into a realization of the kind of city and Nation 
we are trying to build. 

If we can continue our gains in this field, and each year influence more and 
more of our youth to use their influence and their intelligence and their energy 
in useful fields, rather than squandering and dissipating these gifts in useless or 
harmful pursuits, we will achieve our goal much sooner than we had hoped. 

For the hope of preventing future crime lies in our success in educating and 
guiding our youth of today. Ours is the problem of convincing today’s kids 
that it is not smart to cheat and steal and beat the law, as so many generations 
of youngsters before them have seemed to believe. In appealing to their intelli- 
gence at as early an age as we can reach them, we can lay the groundwork for 
a proper molding of their impressionable minds; and from then on, those minds 
will grow in a healthy manner even as their bodies grow stronger and virile 
from participation in organized athletics. 

Actually, this is nothing more than an acceptance of our responsibilities 
toward children and youth, rather than continuing the policy of recent years 
whereby we were always too busy or unconcerned, and maintained the attitude 
that everything was going to be all right whether we kept an eye on the kids’ 
proper development or not. 

This is our solution to the annual $20 billion robbery of America. This is 
Chicago’s answer to the challenge of crime: we decided to meet. that challenge 
head on, and fight back. It would be fatal to surrender to it, and now—all 
together—we are fighting—and winning our fight—for the greatest resource of 
any nation—its youth. 
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ExuHIBIt No. 5 
CRIME PREVENTION IN ACTION 


(By Lois Lundell Higgins, director, Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau; president 
: ° : > . ’ 
International Association of Women Police) 


Nine years ago, Chicago’s commissioner of police, Timothy J. O’Connor, stood 
watching a group of children and their parents participating in a unique bowling 
tournament. 

It was called the community family twosome tournament, and brought together 
as a team a junior and adult member of a family, joining other family teams 
within the community in real honest-to-goodness tournament competition, 

It was a heartwarming sight to watch these family twosomes in action, | 
particularly remember one boy—about 11 years old, I believe—who was bowling 
with his mother. That boy, who had been born with only the stump of a left 
arm, was a surprisingly skillful bowler. Mom, on the other hand was—well, 
let’s say that she was undoubtedly a much better cook. 

Mom was having a little trouble. Her bowling ball had an amazing affinity 
for the gutter. As she returned to the bench after one such experience, a 
worried frown on her face, the boy threw his strong right arm encouragingly 
over her shoulders. 

“It’s okay, Mom,” he said, a broad grin lighting his features, ‘‘the darn ball 
just zigs when it should zag.” Then, suddenly serious, he said earnestly, “It’s 
just like you and pop tell me all the time: just keep trying.” 

Commissioner O’Connor had been quietly, unobtrusively, moving back and 
forth behind the lanes, listening to the chatter of children and parents. Finally 
he returned to where a group of us were sitting, and made a remark I shall 
never forget. 

“Who knows,” he said thoughtfully, more to himself than to us, “how many 
crimes may never be committed, thanks to just such programs as this. This is 
crime prevention in action.” 

Crime prevention in action? How can it be recognized? We see it in literally 
a hundred different forms every day. 

We may see it in a police officer, conscientiously patrolling his beat. It may 
take the form of a flyer sent out to all retail merchants, giving detailed descrip- 
tion and M.O. information on a check forger. It may be personified by a schol- 
arly looking man or woman sitting at a desk, poring over criminal case histories 
or statistics. It may be mother and father and their children, saying grace 
at the dinner table, or kneeling side by side in a church pew. 

It may be the businessman devoting one or two nights a week to a Boy Scout 
troop, or coaching a Little League baseball team. It may be a _ mother, 
patiently and thoughtfully answering the questions of her child. Or a father, 
weary after a hard day’s work, helping son with his modei airplane. 

It may be one or a series of articles—on any one of a thousand subjects in a 
newspaper or magazine. Or a meeting of a parent-teachers association, or a 
joint meeting of educators and legislstors. It may be the American Legion's 
junior baseball program, or one of the thousands of projects sponsored by social 
or fraternal organizations, by church or civic or community groups. It may be 
a man or woman pushing a neighbor’s doorbell. 

While law enforcement is the primary responsibility of the public officials 
and agencies, crime prevention and control is the joint responsibility of all 
elements within the community. 

Just as certainly, the relationship between crime prevention and the com- 
munity is a total relationship and not a partial one. It is a total problem 
calling for total community action, and every decent citizen must accept his 
share of the total responsibility for preventing and controlling crime and 
delinquency. 

Nearly 10 years ago, in the city of Chicago, what has since been referred to 
as a “history-making movement in the field of crime prevention and delinquency 
control” was begun. I would like to tell you the story of that movement, of 
the three agencies now known as the Three Strikes Against Crime, for I believe 
that it is truly a story of crime prevention in action. 
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THREE STRIKES AGAINST CRIME 


The first involved creation of a council in which the heads of public agencies 
concerned with law enforcement and education would voluntarily join, for 
the purpose of pooling the experience and resources of the agencies and coordinat- 
ing the law enforcement and crime prevention efforts of all. ; 

The second project involved creation of a not-for-profit citizens’ organization 
capable of coordinating the crime prevention efforts of all private and semi- 
private groups and private citizens, and to promote cooperation by and between 
and with the public agencies represented in the council. 

Creation of the council involved far more than simply having these public 
officials meet once a month. It involved creation of a bureau, into which 
these officials would channel specially qualified personnel capable of carrying 
out the directives of the council. Such personnel would be assigned under a 
full-time bureau director, and would be responsible to that bureau director and 
the entire council, rather than to the agency on whose payroll they remained. 

To follow out the story of the development of the trio of agencies would 
require too much of our time here today. Let it suffice to say that the State’s 
attorney, the president of the Cook County Board of Commissioners, the Illinois 
director of public safety, the commissioner of police of Chicago, believed whole- 
heartedly in the plan presented and worked earnestly to make it a reality. 

On September 8, 1949, the Crime Prevention Council officially came into being. 
The Governor of Illinois and the mayor of Chicago are ex officio members, and 
today the heads of public agencies, embracing Federal, State, county, and city 
offices, are members, as are the superintendent of Catholic schools, the superin- 
tendent of Lutheran schools, and the superintendents of the city and county 
poards of education. 

On September 12, 1949, the bureau of which I am happy and proud to be 
director was created by act of that council. I am—as you may or may not 
know—a Chicago policewoman and proud of that also. Proud, too, may I add, 
of other policewomen and one officer who are doing outstanding work in our 
bureau, as indeed does every one of my fellow workers. 

On January 21, 1950, the third strike against crime, Crime Prevention, Ine., 
received its franchise as a not-for-profit corporation, and the organizational 
structure for that history-making movement had its foundation. 

It is impossible in a short report to touch upon all of the activities and accom- 
plishments of the trio of agencies. You will undoubtedly be primarily interested 
in what has been done and is being done by the council and bureau. 

Within the bureau acting as the functional arm of the council, our work has 
been divided into four broad categories: Research, eduction, legislation, and 
recreation. In turn, those categories have been divided into numerous sub- 
divisions. 

It was natural that the council and bureau’s initial attention should be con- 
centrated on currently serious crime problems, yet at no time did anyone lose 
sight of the need for a positive, permanent, long-range program aimed at 
combating the causes of crime and delinquency. 

In Chicago, as throughout the Nation, the problems of narcotic trafficking 
and addiction, and the problem of stolen autos, demanded, and still demand, a 
major portion of our effort. 

Our sense of urgency in connection with these two problems is explained by 
the fact that both involve large numbers of our youth. At the time the council 
and bureau came into being, the use of marijuana and heroin had risen to 
almost epidemic proportions among the youth in certain sections of our city, 
and the drug peddlers were spreading their slimy tentacles into our finest 
sections. 

It has been said that Chicago has led the Nation’s fight against the menace of 
narcotics, and that the council and bureau have led Chicago’s fight. It would 
be worse than false modesty for me—simply because I have been credited 
with playing a major role in that battle—to deny or deprecate that statement, 
for it would be denying the tremendously important role played by literally 
thousands of Chicago’s fine citizens who joined in the battle. 

I hope you will not consider it womanly vanity if I say that one of the most 
thrilling moments of my life was when I learned, yia a press dispatch from 
Washington, that officials of the U.S. Public Health Service and Members of the 
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Senate had credited me—I quote—“with alerting the Nation to the alarming 
increase in narcotics addiction among the youth.” 

It was not for myself that I was so thrilled, but for the members of the coyp. 
cil, my fellow workers within the bureau, and the thousands of good Citizens 
who had joined us. For them, and for Jim Doherty, and for the children who 
might have been saved because the Nation was alerted. 

The first matter for consideration at the first full meeting of the crime pre 
vention council was the problem of narcotics. 

“Covering, as briefly as possible, the most noteworthy accomplishments of 
the council and bureau (in connection with the fight against narcotics trafficking 
and addiction), the following are offered for your consideration. 

“Legislation: A city ordinance which permits police officers to arrest “loiter. 
ing addicts” and thus permits them to search the addict. 

“State laws which increased the penalties for peddlers and made possession ap 
offense. 

“Testimony before the House Ways and Means Committee concerning stricter 
penalties for peddlers and facilities for addicts. 

“Testimony before the U.S. Senate Committee To Investigate Organized Crime 
concerning the narcotics situation in Chicago. 

“Judicial: A special narcotics court, first of its kind in the world, wherein al) 
cases other than juvenile involving narcotics violations are heard. Special 
prosecutors were assigned by my office (State’s attorney’s office) ; a public de 
fender by John Mortimer, corporation counsel of Chicago; psychiatrists and 
social workers by the Chicago health department, and bureau personnel assigned 
to keep accurate records of all cases and act as observers. 

“Enforcement: In addition to specialists within individual agencies and in the 
crime prevention bureau concentrating on specific phases of this total problem, 
the State’s attorney office and Chicago police department welded another strong 
link in the chain of law-enforcement effort with the creation of the central nar- 
cotics bureau. Created by order of Commissioner of Police Timothy J. O’Con- 
nor—who did a wonderful job as council chairman—to provide for chaneling of 
all cases other than juvenile regardless of the department or district in which 
the case originates. A specially trained assistant State’s attorney is assigned to 
this bureau. This permits more effective utilization of specially trained per- 
sonnel and special facilities and fuller compilation of essential information, while 
eliminating unnecessary and costly duplication of effort. 

“In addition to the 60 specially trained men assigned to the central narcotics 
bureau, 60 specially trained detectives are assigned in 30 police districts to 
concentrate on narcotics investigations. 

“Education of adults: From its creation, a major effort of the bureau may 
justifiably be considered as concentrating on educating adults to the immediate 
menace of narcotics, and to the need for developing within the average citizen 
an active and intelligent interest in matters pertaining to crime prevention and 
delinquency control.” 

As part of this phase, since 1950 the report lists hundreds of lectures delivered 
every year by bureau personnel before social and fraternal organizations, civic, 
church, welfare, and other interested groups—parent-teacher associations, etc, 
and indoctrination courses for teachers and public agency personnel throughout 
the State. The request for speakers has continued. 

Supplementing these speaking engagements and indoctrination courses has 
been preparation and widespread distribution of informative literature publicity 
material distributed to and through newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals 
at every level from the local community press to the international news serv- 
ices; newspaper and magazine articles; and motion picture films loaned free of 
charge by the bureau’s film department to public and private schools, and hun- 
dreds of private groups and organizations. (We have discontinued the use of 
these films.) It has been said many times—and who am I to say a word in re- 
buttal—that our literature on narcotics trafficking and addiction constitutes an 
outstanding contribution to the available literature on these subjects. 

Two exceptionally fine and comprehensive analytical surveys are a part of that 
available literature. They were made possible by, and based upon, statistics and 
information compiled in the special narcotics court, central narcotics bureau, 
juvenile division of the police department, and additional research by bureau 
personnel. 

Dr. Mary J. McCormick, associate professor of casework and research oD 
leave of absence from Loyola University School of Social Work, is the author 
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of one of these works, entitled, “The Narcotic Addict in Chicago,” dealing with 
addicts over 18. 7 

The companion study, entitled, “Juvenile Narcotic Problem in Chicago,” was 
prepared by a policewoman and, as its title indicates, deals with the problems 
of addiction involving boys under 17 and girls under 18 years of age. 

It has pleased me very much that selected articles and lectures of mine were 
considered sufficiently important to be combined in a single volume and added, 
under the title of “Dopeology” to the bureau’s available literature. 

A valuable contributor, believe it or not, is none other than that greatest 
of all great detectives, that nemesis of criminals, Dick Tracy. Among the 
most popular booklets, with more than 200,000 distributed to schoolchildren in 
Chicago and Cook County, is one entitled, “Straight From the Shoulder, by Dick 
Tracy.” 

The booklet combines a series of Dick Tracy cartoon comments, freely given 
by Chester Gould and the Chicago Tribune, with an interesting array of state 
ments by public officials and civic leaders, and a story about the work of Jim 
Doherty and Lois Higgins. The booklet was printed in the printing section 
of Stateville Penitentiary’s vocational schools system through the courtesy of 
Warden Joseph E. Ragen. 

I wish I could take the time to recount the work of the very fine com- 
mittees set up under the sponsorship of the council and bureau committees bring- 
ing together outstanding educators, legislators, social workers, ete. 

It is axiomatic that thought must be the prelude to action, action for the 
purpose of change, and change for the better. In these committees great minds 
meet to study our problems, to consider and recommend a course of action, and 
we have many proofs that the action taken as a result occasioned a change for 
the better. 

Committees considering the problems of narcotics, stolen autos, sex offenses, 
and firearms have certainly demonstrated their value many times over. In my 
opinion, they have exerted a powerful influence for good not only in the State 
of Illinois, but in many ways throughout the Nation. 

Up to now, major mention has been of the narcotic problem. What we 
learned in our efforts to combat that problem has paid dividends in our battle 
against stolen autos. 

We learned the value of coordinating law-enforcement efforts, of avoiding 
unnecessary and costly duplication of effort. The three-way-radio hookup, 
linking city, county, and State police; the special stolen auto section, linking 
the police department and State’s attorney’s office; a special stolen autos court, in 
conjunction with the boys court; specially trained police teams—the formula 
developed for our battle against narcotics is being effectively followed once more. 

We are particularly gratified with the apparent success of our special stu- 
dent assemblies in the high schools. Crime prevention assemblies under the 
joint auspices of the board of education and the crime prevention bureau, have 
been a regular part of our program. In every public high school, the entire 
student body has been assembled to hear interesting down-to-earth, straight- 
from-the-shoulder talks by top public officials, police, and other law-enforcement 
heroes and outstanding athletes. 

In May and June of one year, special assemblies concentrated on the problems 
of stolen autos. These individual school assemblies were climaxed by a general 
assembly in the city council chambers. At this assembly, student representa- 
tives of all the high schools conferred with top officials of city, county, State, 
and Federal agencies. As one student put it, “We (meaning the youth) have a 
much better picture of everything concerned after this meeting.” 

In the face of the continuing national rise in stolen auto figures, I submit Chi- 
eago’s decrease as another example of crime prevention in action. 

Before bringing this to a close, let me quote from a report by the former 
chairman of the crime prevention council : 

“The active, intelligent interest of every citizen is essential to effective work 
in the field of crime prevention and control. 

“It is necessary to develop, in the individual, a thoughtful recognition of the 
fact that crime is not a necessary evil to be tolerated, but a harmful, costly, un- 
necessary condition resulting from individual inaction multiplied to the tragic 
total of public apathy. 

“Wherever you live, crime picks your pockets; crime cannot feed upon itself; 
crime and the criminal must depend for existence upon the productive members 
of society.” 
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Those words, in my opinion, point up the most important, and most difficult 
problem in a long range crime prevention program: the building and Sustaining 
of active, intelligent interest on the part of the average adult in the community 

Although it may sound strange, we believe that the easiest and best way to 
build and sustain that interest is by working with and through the communities’ 
children. Our bureau’s recreation program is not designed solely to provide 
recreational activities because “the Devil finds work for idle hands.” 

It is a positive program, thoughtfully designed to link the best of the “selec. 
tive series of influences” within the total environment, to develop positive 
common interests between the adults and children of the community to de 
termine what recreational media have potential educational values, and to use 
them to build, in both children and adults, the social sense of values and pattern 
of behavior essential to good citizenship. 


In this report I have only been able to briefly touch upon the various phases 
of our crime prevention program. I hope that it has been sufficient however, to 
show that “crime prevention in action” can produce tangible benefits extending 
far beyond any simple reduction in our crime rates. 


It can, we are convinced, help us to build better children, better adults, better 
communities, a better world. We have no illusions concerning its ease of 
accomplishment. We know that it requires hard work on the part of all of us, 

Yet, certainly, it has its many wonderful compensations. As each new Step 
forward is taken, as more and more good citizens join with us, as each new 
program or project gets underway we can echo those words of Commissioner 
O’Connor and say: “Who knows how many crimes may never be committed, 
thanks to just such programs as this.” 

If we falter, and temporarily become discouraged, we need only think of an 
11-year-old boy, without the two good arms that we possess, and find in the 
thought the courage to “just keep trying.” 

Dr. Hicerns. In view of that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this opportunity to speak on behalf of the women police of these 
United States, and in my capacity today I act as president of that 
group. 

Crimes of violence against women and children are at an all-time 
high. So are brutality, filth, rape, and pornography. That is the 
story behind the headlines and nobody seems to want to read it. 

According to the FBI figures there was a 19-percent increase in 
rape last year and a 16-percent increase in robberies involving attack. 
The whole pattern of the increase in crime follows an increase in 
pornography and filth. I mean all types of filth, but especially the 
sex and sadism magazines and books that have come up from under 
the counter. You have sexy covers, sadistic stories, crime, horror, 
and brutality. These are all lessons in crime and sadism. They are 
being pushed by the same vice rings that push dope, a billion-dollar 
racket. These magazines show pictures of women being stripped 
and whipped, or brutalized and beaten in movies. It isn’t surprising 
to us as women that we and our children have become a major target 
of criminal attack. Women account for 50 percent of our population, 
a little bit more than 50 percent, but only 11 percent of the crimes 
committeed are committed by women. 

The old saying “Never underestimate the power of a woman” is 
particularly apropos, especially if she is a policewoman, and, of 
course, there is no evidence at this time that the ladies of the law, 
the hand that rocks the cradle and sometimes fires a .38, are about to 
take over police departments. 

Actually, in number they represent only about 1 percent of the total. 
And it is true that they do not spend all of their time chasing 
criminals, shooting it out with violators, or throwing them to the 
ground in their best judo fashion. They do not, as a rule, take on 
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traffic duty full time, although there are some women who ride motor- 
cycles and collect the coins from the traffic meters. 

However, just because they do not comprise a vast number, and 
just because they are not always devoting themselves in chasing 
criminals, do not get the idea that they are not important. 

As president of the International Association of Women Police, 
I was proud to be present at our first biennial meeting recently at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. It was thrilling to renew ac- 
quaintances with policewomen I had met through the years and to 
meet those I had never known before. 

Of course, they didn’t look like policewomen. That is most people’s 
concept. They were nattily dressed, wearing makeup, perfume, and 
the newest style hats. They were not the h: rd- faced, primly costumed 
characters designed by cartoonists. They were smart, attractive, 
well groomed, elegant, and completely feminine. 

If there was suflicient time, I would tell you about these women 
from Hong Kong, Sing gapore, Turkey, Bangkok, and Thailand. 
Though still a minor ity in law enforcement, policewomen have made 
vast strides since 1910 when Allice Stebbins Wells of Los Angeles 
became the world’s first regularly rated civil service policewoman. 
It wasn’t easy for this little lady. Armed with 100 signatures of in- 
fluential citizens, she visited the mayor and commissioner of police 
asking for the privilege of serving the community as a police officer. 
She felt that the work that was being done by welfare groups and 
agencies was fine, but if she could be given police power it could be a 
more authoritative type of work. 

She must have presented her case very well because she was ap- 

inted. Oh, but the press enjoyed her innovation. They had a 
Saas, and deser iptions of Mrs. Wells attracted wide newspaper com- 
ment because she was an educated woman, a social worker and had 
deliberately sought and secured opportunity to work in this type 
of service. Many journalists presented the situation in a half-comic 
manner and pictured the woman police officer in caricature as a bony, 
muscular, masculine person, grasping a revolver, dressed in anything 
but feminine apparel, hair drawn tightly into a hard little knot at the 
back of the head, huge unbecoming spectacles, small stiff, round 
disfiguring hat, the whole presenting ‘the idea in a most repellent con- 
ception and unlovely pulse. 

This, however, was not universally held and many groups of earnest 
women, searching for a solution of social problems greeted the idea 
of women police with favor and Mrs. Wells was soon overwhelmed 
with requests for lectures and advice. 

During the next. few years she appeared in 73 cities in the United 
States and Canada, and by 1915 at least 16 cities had appointed 
women in their police force. Stimulated by and parallel with the 
spread of the policewomen’s movement came the recognition of crime 
prevention as a major police function. 

The advent of women into the departments brought into existence 
the crime prevention bureaus and juvenile bureaus. Women brought 
a social viewpoint. to police work. Where this viewpoint functions 
properly through the various prescribed bureaus, units, or divisions, 
it acts as a socializing agency, and not a social service agency, to the 
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entire police force, resulting in a more intelligent attitude on the part 
of police toward men, women, and children. 

$y 1929 there were some 600 policewomen in the United States— 
still such a small number that they were a rarity. But by 1940 the 
picture had changed and the census that year listed 1,713 women em. 
ployed in police and detective work. This included all women in pri- 
vate detective service as well as those on public departments. 
Today there are more than 2,500 policewomen serving in at least 
150 cities in the United States. In addition, there are more than 2,000 
women serving as deputy sheriffs and in the Federal departments with 
police functions, such as the Bureau of Customs and the Bureau of 
Immigration. Though women are also engaged in the custodial, 
clerical, and administration phases of police service who are not police 
officers in any sense, the number of policewomen amount to about 1 
percent of the total police profession. 

This number will grow greatly in the future, due to success of pro- 
fessional policewomen and because of the essential character of the 
duties they perform. 

Recently I completed a study of 1,800 police departments on the 
subject of women in law enforcement. This talks about the status, 
entrance requirements, the agency requirements, inservice training 
and duties to which policewomen are assigned solely, duties performed 
by women in police service, whether they have separate divisions, 
whether they wear uniforms, whether they use squad cars, whether 
they occupy special positions, whether there is any opportunity for 
advancement, the title or rank held by women, and we asked the chiefs 
of police what type of education they would like these women to have 
coming into the departments, and what college courses they suggested 
for policewomen and police matrons. 

This is a very significant study, and it tends to show how much more 
policewomen are being used in the preventive, that is, protective, as 
well as detective work. 

Chairman Henninos. Dr. Higgins, would you like to offer that com- 
pilation for the record ? 

Dr. Hieerns. I would like to very much. 

Chairman Henninos. Without objection, that will be marked “Ex- 
hibit No. 6” and printed in the record. 

(The document entitled “Report : Women in Law Enforcement,” is 
as follows :) 

EXHIBIT No. 6 


REPORT : WOMEN IN LAW ENFORCEMENT } 


The following information was received from questionnaires sent to chiefs 
of police and sheriffs in the United States regarding policewomen, police matrons, 
sheriffs, and others: 

1. Status 





{In percent] 
Civil service Merit Patronage | Not answered 
| | 
ae. itt tee SITS Lime ies Ee 
Policewomen._- | 48 | 13 | 1.0 | 38.) 
Matrons. -. | 41 | 10 | .5 | 48. 5 





1 Manuscript preparations by Lois Lundell Higgins, president, International Association 
of Women Police, Aug. 15, 1958. 
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2, Entrance requirements 


{In percent] 



































—eV—se—_™” a i 
2 
| 3 | : | Registered : 
| High College Not | nurse or Not 
school | specific | practical | answered 
|} nurse 
I i ra eee a ade 
Policewomen.----------------- --20-------- 37 | 16 47 | saecowuaaenn Cian Anansi 
Police matrons--..-----.------------------ 33 2 | 35 | 4 | 26 
SL ' 
3. Age requirements 
POLICEWOMEN POLICEWOMEN—-continued 
Percent Percent 
DN as acne we kn SO. 6 Cae ean caweeies 1.0 
os od ck ce tee ga ape Oh Gt ee Ms cia car ade eae ore 1.0 
ee ere: ey soemaex | aa 
ae cnen nen canadian nae 3. O , 
I os fod lexis ute een 2.0 POLICE MATRONS 
a ooo cccedeas 2 0192 to 9: <=. ~~ =. 625:- ooze 1.4 
40 30... .- - miateigeaccle tea aka oan ee A a WA i ae A icc cw ire _" 8. 0 
I es kk bisa tag 40 1-2t-to- 40... sexs snawe Gees 14 
RD wee ce x sass a 2. 04-91 -te-46 scene cecccccsews 4.2 
RO es Sr es ete 2 rae Wn 3 os ae See eee 1.4 
2 oe aa a ate os t: Open 00 Ore 6 cn cll eet 1. 4 
at a 7 1. 01,23:to 33.__ as 4 Sy 1. 4 
asin eg citdaneelvcta A I CI acess crvcaitn en osteanasins daea Secale 5. 0 
ee si hcl as DOU TRE irs cis ba beeen 8. 0 
eo ie ae a. et ee es os wow boone 1. 4 
25 to 40 ava * T. EP EE ow ews ween 1. 4 
i : =e 1. 0} 30 to 40 deat 22 1. 4 
i | ia ictente Sa GeO AINE we ac ae wen aaa om rem aso 1.4 
es cas ch eae Sn ow Dra eer on a cee =e 1. 4 
26 to 35_-_-- arg wins ae eae eae 1.0} No specifie age__- : 4.2 
30 to 35_.--- oe ee heist 1.0| Not answered . 53. 0 
4. Recruit training 
{In percent] 
— ee eee —_——_- mene 
Yes | No |Not answered 
Rk 
a cs 60 | 19 | 21 
Police matrons__- --| 25 | 56 19 
5d. Inservice training 
{In percent] 

Yes | No \Not answered 
in = = ll a ae en eee a ee ee ee ee a te tiens cod 
Policewomen...___. oiichnetan ; 62 20 18 
Police matrons.... . PCa 21 5B 26 

6. Duties to which women are assigned solely 
POLICEWOMEN | POLICEWOMEN—continued 
Percent Percent 
Regular policewomen duties - - - __- 70) SUNS: cc ccasesscey gee 1 
Ee ee anne bbnnatimenbrn 18 | Social investigator_._.......-.-.-- 1 
Custodial_____ Et {CE RULE ICY ES 1 
Clerical and custodial___________- 5 MATRONS 
Clerical } 


> 
as wes Sk apolar eet 1| Escort and custodial care__.._.._.._ 62 
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7. Duties performed by women in addition to regular work 















































POLICEWOMEN POLICEWOMEN—continued 
Percent Percent 
Radio dispatcher- ------------- 7.0] Warrant officer......-......... “es 
I ee we wace 6. 0| Supervision matrons division____ 3.9 
a ae a 2.0 
Court investigations______.__-_- 1.0 MATRONS 
Desk sergeant____--- baat I oa aaitits enn ene wean 12.0 
Custodial eare.....c.....-.... BGs Beet PON a none n one neue 12.0 
= or tT peeerds........... ana Ne ee 5.5 
ee NE UN iis bib ja eein to eosocasen 5.5 
D CRAUNOIES oon ow on sak EAE rene nme wee eseccenine 1.0 
NG cin aca ewame« 1. 0} Crossing guard__-------- = sage 
Cg Ee eee er eee 2.0} Matron at dances -_---_---____- 1.0 
8. Separate divisions 
[In percent] 
a . 
Yes No IN ot answered 
—_— — — | -—_— =a 
NIE Siok cccnneinincnnnactinandtciie sme etn abacen | 27 68 | 5 
SE RUIN oo ok ln a a a Moe 31 56 | B 
9. Uniforms 
[In percent] 
Yes No _— oe Special 
7 annem adie 
I cid cs gt stew init corinne asco esha 30 56 1 13 
NN ict 5 dancin nachinpeb tuner napiedateieeaaiaae aie 32 | 56 | 12 |...nccacneeee 
taaae 
10. Use of squad cars 
[In percent] 
Yes | No |Not answered 
| 
ee | |———— 
a gs oka ncccaanemennncs 44 53 | 3 
a i act inn klk eae ah isda taheliatia eipiaheaah pelea aie 9 | 71 | » 
11. Special positions 
{In percent] 
Srna isetaree : on 
| Yes | No | Not answered 
I esta DALE oN | 8 | 89 3 
a ccc sve St hecnenta aca Sima del aaa abtemanind ae oe 88 12 
| i 
12. Opportunity for advancement 
[In percent] 
Yes | No Not answered 
NS oo. accede ianeens peta aells inEbit ice 21 39 # 
-. -.-:.5c0c cae ccuheompneueeinriadeennaieeeeoa 4 49 | 4] 
| 
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13. Title or rank held by women 























POLICEWOMEN POLICE WOMEN-—continued 
Percent 
Policewomen or ae omen Percent! gocig] investigators __- ie 1.0 
only - - ----------------- a 29. 0} Matron-clerk___.........--_-- 2. 0 
Assistant policewomen ----_ __- 2. 0! Deputy sheriff ae aan 
NN 55 an here Simiain ee 18. 0 , 
Detective - - - ---------------- 6. 0 | POLICE MATRONS 
Detective lieutenant --_-- ; 1.0 
Es sncnennindnc nnn cc 14. 0} Police matrons_______.______-. 95.5 
Detective sergeant_____--- a i RET CMON oe ee ere 2.5 
NG Sori cb se Soe Bai 5: OG} Poles clerk. oo. cst awe. sed 1.0 
sei sen'ns te aia th acl a sesee 6. 0} Sheriff matron___________- ius 1. 0 
Traffic guards, n meter maids.___.__ 12.0 
14. Advise college 
[In percent] 
| Yes No |Not answered 
PR yichincckwncccsndeonsckccasyabe ke geieetotk | 52 7 | 41 
Ps ccccnrcaietccwedessseseiandinwaaemes Tapeeneniaas | 22 12 | 66 
15. College courses suggested for policewomen and police matrons 
POLICEWOMEN MATRONS 
Percent Percent 
OG. obo one eas oee 29. 0} Social studies_ ee 10. 4 
A 19. 0} Psychology - - =e eae ea 
Police science, criminology -_-__-_-- L& Gi dmgeus....-<- , cascue- ee 
I soi cis hie cis orm es WT II ois dndonctensacnnes 6. 0 
mae POINUIONS...........-.<... 4. 0| Mental health _- cc taie 
Public administration___._______ OT rece... SS .5 
CD ict sins oben aes =. ~ eG Pubs selstions... .............. Tee 
Juvenile delinquency control___.__ 3. 0} English- ‘ i sich ie hdentaiaen nae 
Filing, typing, etc--....--- ..-. 2.0} Juvenile problems- sieeaaieil 2.5 
I BN ie dino hha a acta 1.0 
a a 1. 0 


POLICEWOMEN AND POLICE MATRONS OUTSIDE UNITED STATES? 


The following information was received from questionnaires sent to chiefs 
of police and sheriffs outside the United States regarding policewomen, police 
matrons, sheriffs, and others: 


1. Status 


{In percent] 





Not 
answered 


Civil | Civil | 
service Merit | Patronage | _ service 
} employee | 


Policewomen 1. yatinrern—eetidnwertnetl a eee ee 100 
Police matrons._._______- Sct rte l 








4Manuscript preparations by Lois L. Higgins. 
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2. Entrance requirements 


















































{In percent] 
a ne nnepecnrenrreesettenie entitles Saentntinitiicaitia 
| High | College Registered Not Not 
| school nurse specific answered 
a 2 pe oes |. Eo eeRS en e eee, allen 
Policewomen..-........--- POE ct osenae 0.5 ee 
IN oo | a te eee meee ere Be 55 ¢ 
é, Mae cnimeapessiencenenlidiaaies ann 
8. Age requirements 
POLICEWOMEN POLICEWOMEN—continued 
Percent Percent 
RN hc a caren anlewnirw rerun aia ©) Nét-answeredven: 225265.cLLo ke 6 
MIND 2 oo ances ails acer tah 9 
ON nitom amen an ance 9 POLICE MATRONS 
ne tp 40.5... ..... pices as wrawaeeae aa RO BO onc oie ss ae _ 10 
I i 0s as atc cht Se GS te eo 
rl ali Sis, 5 arenes de thas niet ak tat toiee i ree Senne BOD... ck. enue DN 
Ere ene G60... .......0...... 20 | No answer__.___.-_-.--- = sce 
4. Recruit training 
{In percent] 
—- a _ > “ i | 2 ae 
| Yes No | Not answered 
Policewoman.- - ---- nina io i incisal a 63 10 7 
Police matrons_...__..-..---- sia cass rin tae sabercats cei ee at ea has ll 56 ‘ 
5. Inservice training 
{In percent] 
Yes No Not answered 
Policewomen. _-.____- 2 ; aeeabek aise podeinai OP Bice eaee y 
Police matrons-._- ii tatclilaceia 11 56 3 
6. Duties performed by women 
Policewomen : 
General police work. 
Crime prevention. 
Court service. 
Clerical. 
Assist at public ceremonies (Indonesia). 
Care of mentally ill (Sweden). 
Public relations. 
Police matrons: Custodial and escort only 
7. Separate divisions 
Yes No Not answered 





Policewomen.. - - 
Police matrons-_-. 


—__ 


Policew 
Police m 


—_—_— 


—_—_— 


Policew 
Police n 
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8. Uniforms 


{In percent] 






























































Yes | No Not answered 
Bae SS ane "5 
Policewomen . - - 4 Fiiecas endl 9 on | 55 
; Police matrons. --- S ee | 67 22 | ll 
I coisinsteecstnepencieconntichcnmnenten i 5 ie caot 
10. Use of squad cars 
{In percent] 
a hae aa). jena  Glmeiae 
; | Yes No oe answered 
a Bad Sol cape te el ! —|— A 
NEL. 99 <6 cncsciesdcerecacasmacnnabscscadsnasduduspenes 45 45 10 
) Police matrons-.-..----.------------- Senn sacesasecenssecnn|owneneocenen=< 89 11 
See - Aye ike 
: 11. Special positions 
{In percent} 
| | 
Yes No Not answered 
) SL i cncccapedudinecdsoneguaenndanis Miasinanneduhou nein | cases coded | 10 90 
UII. .2.ucdstinndadelnc dédaedes bbesbadscieidadastisos’ | eau gtedsceeed | 90 10 
; 12. Opportunity for advancement 
{In percent] 
Yes No Not answered 
EL «5, Cot mn waucisndesucetcocbessemaddsnobensiaahonded 25 20 55 
IS fii casnnn acmninin pawl shthgaientnintieiahbiianitts aalieaptibie qudiiadanliliaiers 20 10 70 
13. Title or rank held by women 
Policewomen : * Police matrons: 
Chief superintendent * Matrons: 80 percent 
Superintendent Not answered : 20 percent. 
Chief inspector 
Constable 
Lieutenant 
Sergeant 
Detective sergeant 
Patrolwomen 
Investigator 
: 14. Advise college 
I [In percent] 
= 
Yes No Not 
answered 
Policewomen._._- aN a ance Nana ace ial 55 10 35 
ss  * es : ee 23 10 67 











4No figure given to specify how many of the above. 
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15. College courses suggested for policewomen and police matrons 


POLICEWOMEN MATRONS 

Percent Perceng 
IC SNOOING oo iene I a a ec 20 
RO ccc ceign ss aanlicceestcutli by, an 10 
a By er CN ec sn nie enemies 10 
I 20 
Nahe aes seth ce canis esaiaahies 20 
I i ea egies 10 

NOTES 


Indonesia : Policewomen were clerks or teachers. In 1951 were sent to Police 
Training Center in Sukabumi (West Java) completed training in 1953, then sent 
to the field as women police officers. 


Sweden: All policewomen registered nurses—must be able to take care of 
mentally ill. 


England: In addition to salary, free living quarters or rent allowance pro- 
vided ; also shoe allowance. 

Dr. Hicerns. In my studies and visits abroad and in a recent world 
tour, I learned of at least 3,000 policewomen outside the United States, 
This number also will increase rapidly. One of the reasons for this 
anticipated increase is the training program of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police so ably directed by Colonel Russel 
Snook which includes lectures on police work for women. 

The policewoman is an accepted, recognized, and honored member of 
the great and new police profession all over the world. Competent, 
well-groomed, efficient, attractive, she is highly respected by citizens 
and police administrators alike. 

Her work is not a 40-hour a week job that begins regularly and ends 
with a large paycheck. It does call for selfless, educated women who 
can and do minister to the world’s socially ill. It is not easy nor is it 
glamorous. It is rugged work that frequently requires high physical, 
mental, and emotional qualities. Routine work is not exicting, and 
success by its very nature is not too thrilling. 

Occasionally one reads a spectacular news items describing a sensa- 
tional arrest or depicting a policewoman shooting it out with a crim- 
inal, flinging an adversary to the ground in her best judo fashion, or 
noting her work in widely publicized sex or murder cases. 

But usually the policewoman is concerned with the everyday prob- 
lems of normal families and requires much more than _ physical 
prowess, efficiency on the target range, or the black belt (mark of high 
achievement) gained as judo champion. These are certainly impor- 
tant professional skills. 

Chairman Henninoes. Dr. Higgins, you have been on a target 
range? 

Dr. Hiaerns. Yes, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. How are you? 

Dr. Hrcerns. Well, they used to call me the Annie Oakley of the 
policewomen, but I don’t think I am so good any more. The first time 
I ever fired a gun the shot hit the ceiling and I was a little startled. 

Chairman Henntnos. Do you have the same sort of motion picture 
police target range as we have in many cities? 

Dr. Hicerns. It is not a motion picture. 

Chairman Henntnos. A film, rather, of a law violator leaving, for 
example, a boxcar and the officer stands at the range and tries to catch 
him at various points. 
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Dr. Hiccrns. The figures we have are similar to the FBI Academy, 
but it is my personal conviction that the gun or judo skill is not her 
most important protection, but that her femininity is her most power- 
ful and most useful weapon. Her conduct and behavior must be ex- 
emplary. Like Caesar’s wife, she must be beyond reproach. 

The cases which come to the attention of policewomen everywhere 
cover the whole realm of human experience—joy, sadness, and 
tragedy. In large cities the functions of the policewoman are broad 
in scope, including not only law enforcement, but crime prevention 
and the protection of youth. These are carried out through general 
police work; helping adult offenders and juvenile offenders to reha- 
bilitate in communities; apprehending women pickpockets and shop- 
lifters; investigation of homes where complaints have been made of 
neglected children; looking for missing girls and restoring them to 
the parents or guardians; seeking to understand their problems; co- 
operation with community facilities which help families and girls 
rehabilitate themselves; referring problem cases to social agencies for 
further help; holding prisoners in women’s lockups; compiling rec- 
ords for research and analysis. 

Policewomen may be detailed to the various units and districts as 
follows: Detective bureau (missing persons section, homicide sec- 
tion); districts (according to number available). Special details: 
made directly from women’s section to include hospital details, guard- 
ing prisoners; escort duty to important personages; guarding female 
witnesses ; policing of large gatherings such as conventions. 

There are complaints of lost children, bad family situations, de- 
pendent and caaleitae children, little ones, who by some wayward 
act come to the attention of policewomen. But whatever the reason, 
it is obvious they are in danger, and policewomen by acting promptly, 
locating them, and providing insofar as possible some adjustment 1n 
home or neighborhood, are contributing greatly to society. 

In the department or neighborhood stores, the policewoman finds 
many a child who stands in a perilous position. Sometimes it is a 
child stealing; more for the thrill or adventure than for the gain 
of the possession itself. 

Sometimes it is the child who has been taught to steal by his elders; 
sometimes it is the mental defective or perhaps a young girl who all 
her life has loved finery and in desperation has taken cheap ornamental 
jewelry to fulfill this longing. 

There has been in recent years an increasing realization that police 
work is closely related to community organization. It has been recog- 
nized, too, that problems exist which are handled more effectively by 
policewomen than by men. 

It is not unusual for women to obtain information of such em- 
barrassing nature as to cause the lips of witnesses to lock in the presence 
of questioning policemen. Yet this information would be highly 
material and relevant for a successful prosecution of the case. Police- 
women are probably best employed in cases of rape, contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor, crimes against children, exploitation of 
children, indecent liberties against children, child abandonment, run- 
away children and girls, and the like. 

Chairman Henninos. I suppose you have had occasion to elicit 
statements from those under arrest ? 

Dr. Hicerns. Yes, Senator. 
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Chairman Hennrnes. I am not asking you to enlarge upon that 
field, but it is an important one, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Hieerns. I am writing a textbook, “Manual for Policewomen,” 
and one chapter in that is on interrogation. It is divided into two 
texts, interrogation of adults, and interrogation of adolescents and 
children. 

I would be very happy to make that available when it is published, 
Chairman Hennings. I would be delighted to have that. 

Dr. Hicerns. In connection with these sex cases, just lately I was 
reading some really terrifying statistics and that is that venereal 
diseases in 20 States had increased, that is, deaths attributed to syphilis 
infections were 3,870 during the fiscal year ended last July 1, and 
over 125,000 cases of syphilis in all stages were reported as were 
219,000 cases of gonorrhea. 

Looking inside these figures, I found that there were 49,484, nearly 
50,000 cases of VD among persons under 20 years of age. Thirty- 
four States reported increases in this age group, and 53 percent of 
all infectious cases occurred among youngsters 15 to 24 years of 
age. 

Handled with tact and wisdom, such an experience may become part 
of a forgotten past, but in unskilled hands it may leave a mark which 
remains always. 

In moving picture theaters the policewomen have secured the grati- 
tude of the managers, through their success in prosecuting types of 
degenerate men, who insult and frighten women and children in the 
audience. A patrolman or an usher in uniform cannot secure eyi- 
dence of this sort, and the women who are annoyed are unwilling to 
testify in court. Until policewomen were assigned, many of these 
cases were allowed to go free. In the matter of truants, and “parked” 
children, too, the policewomen are helpful and they are being com- 
mended frequently by managers for their work in this area. 
Chairman Henninos. How prevalent is that ? 

Dr. Hicerns. It is not as prevalent as it was during the war years, 
but it is a problem for people who have moved into the community 
and are not situated as yet in some home. 

In smaller communities, the policewoman may be called upon to 
serve in many capacities: counselor, guide, social service, recreation 
adviser, custodian of women and children for the police and numerous 
others. 

The intake desk in large cities is usually handled by a sergeant and 
a policewoman. The responsibility of these officers is to screen com- 
plaints that reach the desk by telephone or in person. Cases accepted 
for police action are assigned to the proper department for handling 
that type of offense. 

The interesting part of this job is that thousands of persons inter- 
viewed do not have police problems, and they are referred to a com- 
munity social agency. Others are counseled briefly and sent happily 
on their way. But the fact that thousands find their way to police- 
women sincerely believing that they can be assisted is a good indication 
for the entire service. 

Those cases that are accepted as police cases are usually sex crimes, 
neglect of, or cruelty and abuse of children. When defendants are 
young boys and the facts warrant it, they are referred to the juvenile 
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authorities for disposition. Policewoman are continually scheduled 
to work with the specialized bureaus handling such matters. 

But the problem for policewomen in sex cases is not prosecution. 
The problem is how to prevent sex crimes. 

For those of us who work daily with the victims and defendants, it 
isdiscouraging indeed. We face the problem of men who are released 
for enforced psychiatric care but who—— 

Chairman Henninas. May I ask you, is prosecution in Chicago of 
such dimensions as to constitute an important facet of the work of 
policewomen 

Dr. Hicerns. The problem of prosecution in any large city, I think, 
merits the attention of the law enforcement agency. In Chicago, we 
have a group of men assigned to this problem all of the time, and when 
they need the assistance of a policewoman, she is there and able and 
willing to assist. 

We face the problem of these people who are released but who can- 
not pay for such psychiatric service, or who, No. 2, refuse to cooperate 
with the agency that will arrange for it free. So the community is 
thus at a loss and the individual offender roams the streets. 

Those who are sentenced to prison are released after a period and 
return tothe community. There is no assurance that the offender has 
been cured or his uncontrollable sex impulses; there is not even assur- 
ance that he has the help of a psychiatrist while “doing his time” 
because so few prisons are fortunate in having a sufficient number of 
these professionals. The problem is that these people have already 
committed serious sex crimes, and the policewomen try to prevent a 
repetition of this act, particularly where young children are concerned. 

Chairman Henntnos. Senator Hruska and I, as members of the 


committee on national penitentiaries and reformatories visited many 
institutions. 


Dr. Hteains. I see. 


Chairman Hennines. One thing that has impressed me and to which 
you have alluded is the difficulty in holding other than the exceedingly 
dedicated psychologist, or psychiatrist in an institution with meager 
pay when he could be practicing—I don’t know where the psychiatrists 
offices are in Chicago, but I suppose somewhere on the Gold Coast 

Dr. Hieetns. Michigan Avenue. 

Chairman Hennrnos. In New York City it is Park Avenue where 
they can make $50 an hour from people who have really no serious 
problems but who like to talk about being psychoanalyzed. You will 
find in the Federal penitentiaries, and I am sure it is true of any 
State institution—you find an unsung hero trying to work out group 
therapy, trying to do the best he can with hundreds and hundreds of 
Inmates, and the man doesn’t pay for that at all. 

These psychiatrists just stay there and do the daily routine job of 
trying to correct so many maladjustments which have resulted in 
people being in these institutions. To me it is a very striking thing 
that we are able to hold any at all. 

Dr. Hicerns. That is very true. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Their salaries are virtually nothing com- 
pared to what they could earn on the outside. However, I am not 
disparaging the psychiatric cult in the least. I think there is a great 
deal to it. When I say that I am not saying anything new, but a lot 
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of them, as in all professions, I think, are for money first. How 
many of them really get down to the plain everyday unspectacular 
business of staying in an institution behind the walls all day and 
talking to some of these people who need a little help. You have 
noticed that, haven’t you ? 

Dr. Hicerns. Yes, Senator, and that is true not only in the Federal 
penitentiaries, but in the State and local level. 

Senator Hruska. Isn’t this true, Dr. Higgins, if the chairman will 
a it is not only a matter of the financial betterment and so on, 

ut an overall supply of that type of trained personnel that is just 
outright short ¢ 

Dr. Hiaetns. Yes, there is an awful shortage of that, and I am 
sure Dr. Bettelheim will tell you about that. 

Senator Hruska. Perhaps he will get into it, but doesn’t that testify 
to the necessity for considering as of high concern an adequate train- 
ing program for that type of person ¢ 

r. Hicetns. That is true. 

Senator Hruska. Which you have already mentioned. 

Dr. Hieerns. That is true. 

Chairman Henninos. I have a confession to make to you. When 
I started out as a young trial lawyer in the felony division, in the 
gang days in the late 1920’s, and early 1930’s in the big city, we had 
three sheriffs, a bailiff, and a foreman as we called him, and when- 
ever a psychiatrist took the stand and testified about anybody’s men- 
tal condition these boys made a signal to me like that [ indicating]. 
I am perfectly candid to admit it took quite a little time for me to 
realize there is a great deal more to it, getting at the underlying causes, 
rather than just standing up before a jury and saying, “Send him to 
the penitentiary for 5 years.” 

Dr. Hicerns. Before I went into the police service I was in the 
municipal court and juvenile court as probation officer when people 
used to say, “Before you let him examine me, have him examined 
first.” 

Said the late Margaret Snow of Detroit’s Women’s Bureau, many 
communities which are sadly lacking in social casework services for 
the adolescent boy or girl have some diagnostic and treatment service 
available for the younger child. Qualified, well-trained policewomen 
can and should make intelligent dispositions on such cases assigned to 
them. 

The same interest should be taken in the teenage girl reported as 
a runaway, the incorrigible girl, the immoral girl, the teenage shop- 
lifter, or the girl who puts on blue jeans, conceals a weapon on her 
person, meets her gang and then roams the streets spoiling for a fight. 
Unless the proper consideration is given each such girl as her problem 
comes to police attention and every remedial resource is made avail- 
able to her while there is still time, a higher percentage of such adoles- 
cent girls will surely become the adult problem of tomorrow. 

We may meet her later as the moll of the gangster, the prostitute, 
the narcotic user or pusher—and if none of these, surely as the inade- 
quate, irresponsible mother of the next generation of juvenile de- 
linquents. 

In some cities, juveniles who had been missing and were reported 
recovered are not interviewed regarding where they spend their time 
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while away from home and why they were dissatisfied or whether or 
not a crime had been committed against them while they were missing. 
During the past year one such teenager after she was located provided 
the policewomen with information which resulted in one pandering 
warrant and three gross indecency warrants. 

Policewomen uncover many law violations by this method of post- 
missing interrogation from the wide range of sex crimes to the less 
shocking violations of the State liquor law or State labor law. The 
disposition should include consideration of the personal problems of 
these runaways, as well as proper action on all violations in which 
they were involved in any way. 

When not busy on assigned complaints, policewomen give atten- 
tion to the surveillance of all places frequented by youth which are 
recognized as troublesome and potentially dangerous. Attention is 
concentrated on dancehalls, cabarets, taxi dancehalls, troublesome con- 
fectioneries, all-night restaurants, railway and bus depots, and all- 
night movies. 

olicewomen seek to identify all juveniles observed after dark on 
the streets or in other public places who are unescorted by a respon- 
sible adult. Many runaways are located as a result. 

Parents who fail to show the proper interest in their children’s ac- 
tivities during the curfew hours are served with appropriate notice of 
violation. If the parents are making a sincere effort and the juvenile 
js considered incorrigible by the policewomen, the juvenile is served 
with the violation and the facts are reviewed by the juvenile court 
judge. : 

Briefly stated, exclusive of murder and kidnaping for ransom, po- 
licewomen handle cases for investigation if the complainant is a girl 
under 18 or a boy under 10-12. The crimes committed against this 
group are mostly sex crimes, but also include crimes of any nature, 
such as assault and battery, cruelty to children, abandonment, and so 
forth. 

Policewomen also process all complaints of sex crimes committed 
against adult women. It seems obvious that a woman would be more 
effective in obtaining the intimate details of a sex crime from another 
woman or child who may be embarrassed or even humiliated by the 
nature of the crime. 

Every year we hunt for thousands, about 60,000 of missing women, 
girls, and young boys in this country. Most of these are runaways— 
people who have been hard-hit through some situation in their homes, 
schools, or elsewhere. In this field we face a sad state of affairs. 
Policewomen are first and foremost officers of the law and their first 
duty is to police work, however much they would like to take on 
“social casework” in their jobs. Many times they have only one con- 
tact with the person, before turning the case over to the appropriate 
agency for followup and “treatment.” We feel so certain aa 

Chairman Hennrnos. It is very important in considering all of 
these problems to recognize one elementary thing that so many un- 
happy things occur to individuals by arrest, conviction, imprisonment. 
The one thing we must always bear in mind is that the property and 
right of other people must be protected. 

Dr. Hicerns. That is right. 
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Chairman Hennings. That is elementary about police work, isn’t 
it? 

Dr. Hicerns. That is true, Senator. We feel so certain that if only 
a welfare worker could get out to the home, if she has any skill at al] 
she can gain the cooperation of a difficult mother whose daughter “rap 
away from home last week” and became sexually delinquent and is now 
on the way to becoming more delinquent if some interest is not shown 
by the agency immediately. 

We are very thankful that the churches are taking an interest in 
such cases. It is encouraging to know that volunteers of the church 
groups can visit troubled people and even assure them that counseling 
service is available for them at a particular place. 

In connection with patrol, in a community fortunate enough to 
have a sufficient number of policewomen not busy on other assign- 
ments, patrol work is, indeed, crime prevention work. 

A complete knowledge of protective legislation is necessary and 
they have usually been briefed in this work and given a manual for 
reference. Most areas have a theater ordinance, a curfew law, a hotel 
ordinance, dancehall ordinance, and other legislation which controls 
places of commercial recreation through license, thus assuring society 
that young people are safe and off the streets. Policewomen fre- 
quently find violations in these places and take them into court for 
disposition. A fine and the trouble involved helps to keep licencees 
in line. 

POLICEWOMEN AND MINORITY GROUPS 


Some people wonder if there is any great difficulty involved where 
a community presents racial Bren iems, What community in the world 
is free of prejudice and bias? Policewomen, like their fellow officers, 
are taught that they may, as individuals, have prejudices or feeling 
concerning anything. However, when they enter police service, they 
take an oath to uphold law and order; they swear to carry out the 
duties according to the mandate supplied by their governments, 

It has been said that “the treatment of minority groups by officers of 
the law is an index to the mores and attitudes of the whole community 
toward such groups.” 

The police officer in exclusive situations plays a very important 
role—and a difficult one. On one hand, as a person she is a product of 
the same social experience to which all of us are exposed. It is likely, 
therefore, that she has absorbed some of the prejudices and antipathies 
toward minority groups that are so tragically widespread in our so- 
ciety. 

a a person she would be almost superhuman if she were not in 
some degree influenced by these prejudices. However, it must be 
stated again that as an officer of the law and as a member of the police 
profession, she stands as the symbol of the impartial authority of so- 
ciety. There rests with her the task of peacefully mediating antago- 
nism and conflicts between various segments of the community—and it 

must begin with herself. 

In some cases, the private views of an individual police officer might 
be of such a nature as to make questionable her capacity for fairness 
or impartiality. She must not compromise the discharge of her pub- 
lic duty. This entails a capacity to distinguish between her own 
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hts as a private citizen to her private convictions and her responsi- 
bilities as a police officer. frie 

Books on police administration state emphatically that “police- 
women are here to stay.” So she may not be in uniform. She may 
not be the police officer on the corner. She may not necessarily be 
directing traffic, or calling from the patrol box. But she is part of 
the law enforcement team. 

Chairman Hennrnos. It might interest you to know that Senator 
Hruska and I have been conducting hearings on civil rights for the 
last 2 months, I believe. 

Senator Hruska. Three months. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, 3 months, and I happen to be chair- 
man of the Committee on Constitutional Rights. Senator Hruska is 
one of the most diligent and interested members of that committee. 
We run into some rather amazing things as we hear some people ex- 
press their side of the question. 

Dr. Hicerns. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t think I have to tell you on which side 
J am on, but it is an element, a very important factor in police work. 

In my own city of St. Louis I can recall during my time in the 
criminal courts when the Negro population was 10 percent and the 
figures showed 40 percent of the felonies were committed by Negroes. 
It gives the casual reader the idea that there is something vicious or 
violent about the Negro people, but when we look back and see that in 
those days especially they were living in substandard housing, squalor, 
if you please, and there wasn’t much they could do except steal. 

r. Higerns. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. That was during the days of the depression. 
When you recognize the economic factor and the problems confronting 
the American Negro, you realize that the figures do not really mean 
anything except that society hasn’t done enough for other Americans 


who are entitled to the same break that I think the rest of us are en- 
titled to have. 


Dr. Higetns. That is true. 

Chairman Hennings. So, again, statistics do tend to confuse. 

Dr. Hiaetnas. Yes, they do. 

Chairman Henninos. I thought you made a very important point 
on that. 

Dr. Hieerns. Thank you. 


Chairman Henninos. Excuse me for interrupting. Please con- 
tinue. 

Dr. Hicerns. But she is part of the law enforcement team. She 
will tell you that in the United States, though women account for 
over half of the population, they account for only 11 percent of the 
erme. Therefore, she will observe, and rightly so, I believe, that her 
concern should be more and more and more in the direction of pro- 
tective rather than detective work. However, proudly she will relate 
the story about the blonde on the corner—a policewoman decoy—who 
“hung around” for several weeks in old disreputable clothing, made 
friends with the “wrong people” and finally “made enough buys” to 
bring in more than 100 of the biggest dope peddlers in the city. 

r she might relate her own experience of acting as a decoy to keep 
‘1 appointment when a poison pen writer called a fashionable so- 
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ciety woman for a date. Wearing a mink coat, and driving the 
woman’s luxurious car, she kept the appointment and arrested the 
letterwriter. 

Or she might even tell you about the time she made an appointment 
with the abortionist, got on the table, allowed the operator to start to 
give her gas and then said, “I am a police officer. You’re under arrest.” 

Chairman Hrennines. But the crime hasn’t been consummated at 
that point. 

Dr. Hiearns. But the overt act 

Chairman Hrennines. You did not have too much of a case at that 
point. 

Dr. Hicerns. But the overt act had been committed when she had 
begun to get gas. 

Chairman Henntnos. As I recall my experience generally the 
abortionist’s assistant took the rap. 

Dr. Hieerns. In my own case, I had started to be given gas. 

Chairman Henninos. It is very hard to reach the big boys. 

Dr. Hieerns. That is right, but once in a while we get them. 

Insofar as future needs are concerned, I think we need lots more 
policewomen since we only account for 1 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the police profession, but we also need more women who think 
like policewomen. 

Every mother is a certain type of policewoman in her own home 
and for some of us who think that morals come built in—as mothers 
I mean, not now as policewomen—we have got a lot to learn because 
they don’t come built in and these mother-policewomen should learn 
what is going on in their own home, in the block, and in the commu- 
nity and not take these things for granted. 

We need proper selection of women for police work. It is not an 
easy job, and, therefore, we need well-trained policewomen, but we 
need policewomen who are willing to give up their time and talents 
for a job that doesn’t pay too much money, and it takes in long hours. 

We need a lot of adequate recruit training. We need proper as- 
signment of duties within the department. May I humbly suggest 
too many times after training a policewoman—and it costs an awful lot 
to train any officer—after that she is sometimes assigned to clerical 
work such as answering the telephone, radio dispatch work, filing, or 
secretary to the chief. These are all important in the administration 
of the police department, but I suggest that they are not worthy of the 
high office to which this woman has dedicated herself. 

Chairman Henninoes. You know the reason for that, don’t you, Dr. 
Higgins? 

Dr. Hicatrns. Well, I have a few reasons outlined in here, but I would 
like to hear yours, Senator. . 

Chairman Hennines. Most men think that they are so superior in 
intelligence to women in a capacity to function in any given endeavor 
that duties are frequently delegated due to frustration. 

Dr. Hicerns. Well, we also need supervision, too, by personnel with 
imagination and vision. We need proper provision for advancement 
within ranks. 

I wonder if you know in many cities in this country women start 
out as patrolwomen and they retire 20 or 25 years later as a patrol- 
woman because there had been no provision for advancement in the 
rank? 
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I quote from Mrs. Wells when she spoke in 1916 to the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction : 


The time has passed in which any large and important work can be carried on 
satisfactorily unless a large proportion of those upon whom it must depend have 
peen especially selected and fitted for the work. When we realize that police 
work is unlike other work previously done by women, we at once realize that 
there is no readymade body from which to draw. When we see that every 
city and town in the world large enough to have an organized police department 
should include women, even the blind can see how enormous is the task of finding 
and equipping women to fill the rapidly growing demand, if the work is to be 
done upon a high plane of sympathy and of constructive service. 

Any system of training schools built up to equip women for police work must 
be extremely practical, especially in the initial state. I want to emphasize this 
because it is a factor not realized by the laity, that there is no set of workers 
in any important branch of public or private service which esteems book learning 
go little as preparation for its work as to police officers. 

You can understand somewhat their point of view when you remember that 
through all the long past, they have had no other way to learn except by the 
slow process of contact, by practical experience every step of the way, from the 
first day on the beat, to the highest position of trust within the department. 

Any policewoman who makes good must have the confidence and cooperation 
of the men in the department. Without this her work would be superficial and 
hampered. Therefore, from this standpoint as well as from every other, she 
should be able to get along with her scholarship, practical experience. This is 
true especially if she is to apply for work outside her own city. 

Municipalities at present adjust themselves to the lack of training by placing 
women in the department under civil service, to learn their work after appoint- 
ment, just as men have always done. Small cities do not have even this 
advantage, as they have neither a wide range of fieldwork nor always suitable 
women as candidates. But at best, this method is archaic. Police work is quite 
as honorable inherently as is law, or medicine. But it stands today, in point 
of training facilities, where it stood a half century ago. 

Until recently, our universities and other educational institutions were 
strangely oblivious to the fact that they coud serve the public interests by help- 
ing train police officers, just as they are equipping doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
and civil engineers. The next 25 years will see as great a change in police work 
as the past century has brought to the professions named. 

The exact scope and nature of our work is yet to be fully determined, partly 
because in any line of work the possibilities and limitations can only be arrived 
at through a long process of experience over wide and varied fields; and because 
police work itself is facing a thoroughgoing change in spirit and application, 
and the work of Women in the department is most closely related to the pre 
ventative side of police work where the greatest developments will take place. 

In summarizing, in the light of personal experience of the several 
comprehensive studies made of the formal training which never ceases 
to attract my active interest, there is no need now to change the 
resolutions that were adopted by police chiefs in 1922 when they 
subscribed to this work and service and set up standards for us. 
There is no need for a new philospohy; there is no need for a new 
concept of policewomen. There may be some necessity for drastic 
changes in order to translate into reality the ideals cherished by police 
chiefs in 1922. 

Two obvious facts concern us: (1) Delinquency around the world 
is out of hand, (2) almost 50 percent of this Nation’s crime is com- 
mitted by young people under the age of 18 and half of this number 
were 15 years old and less. 

Let us recall, then, that women comprise only 1 percent of the total 
police force, and that the greatest concern of policewomen today is 
not women, but the greatest concern is and should be young people. 

I humbly submit that police departments may be ignoring a great 
potential in the reduction or solution of this vast social problem if 
they overlook a full and correct assignment of policewomen. 
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It is conceded by thoughtful people that early recognition of prob- 
lem children is vital. Who, better than a woman, trained and équip- 
ped with technical knowledge, possessed of her natural, intuitive, 
protective maternal instinct, can seek out and assist young people? 
Only bias would fail to recognize that a woman acts as mother not 
only to her own family but—asked or unasked—to other families as 
well. This is her lifework. 

It is significant that the first crime prevention bureaus, juvenile 
bureaus or whatever title was given, were initiated and developed 
under the direction of women. Now the trend is for male officers, 
usually of high rank, to direct them. Far from considering this an 
infringement on women’s work, it is satisfying to know that the work 
performed by those early pioneers in protective as well as detective 
work was so successful that it became an integral part of police serv- 
ice—that eventually bureaus and units were established comparable 
and equal in status with other bureaus within the departments. 

Right here I feel impelled to point out that women can and must 
assist and complement the work of their male colleagues. Women 
and men must work together in much larger numbers in this special- 
ized service. Their common objective is society. In the home, man 
is the head—woman the heart. Is there any reason why this idea 
should not be extended to police departments ? 

Given genuine understanding and sympathy by you, the chiefs, 
there is reason to believe that the work of women police will be more 
and more consistent with their larger role in life’s communities, and 
with the needs of the modern world. We need pioneers of vision 
and imagination to take the lead in developing this work, giving to 
women the opportunity to use their distinctive gifts. 

Police chiefs must be alert to discover the appropriate spheres of 
police activity in which women may realize their Seaiowiin to life 
itself, in loving service to the human family, radiating this spirit in 
the entire world. 

This is the feminine force in crime prevention. Where we go from 
here is up to you, the Senate Commission, and especially to the police 
chiefs of the world. I wish them and you Godspeed. 

Chairman Henninos. Dr. Higgins, thank you very much for a 
splendid statement. 

Senator Hruska. I have an observation and a question, Mr. Chair- 
man, in a general way, although I am sure that there are many aspects 
of your splendid statement that could be gone into in great detail. 

You were here this morning, Dr. Higgins, when Mr. Lohman testi- 
fied and you heard him tell us that one of his major propositions, to 
wit, that the original concept of the so-called courts of equity to treat 
transgressors of juvenile age, whatever that is defined as, should be 
treated differently than transgressors of adult age; that concept and 
that theory is fine, but it is broken down in practice. 

As you testified in regard to the role of the policewoman, it seemed 
to me that there we have a community asset which would go a long 
way if it were properly harnessed, if it were properly applied, to over- 
come some of that deficiency. 

Do I interpret your philosophy and your testimony properly when I 
think of it in that way in a larger sense ? 

Dr. Hieerns. I think you are interpreting it quite correctly, and 
that we are one of the groups that could be most helpful, in a climate 
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of a community group transition, as it were, between the offender 
and the court; not only that, but even before he becomes an offender. 

Senator Hruska. Yes, and to avoid what Mr. Lohman referred to 
as the crimogenic stigma and so on, which can be.so fatal when they 
need not be. The policew omen in many instances would be so success- 
ful in ferreting out through their intuition as well as their ability to 
deal with it effectively and i it would be an advantage. 

Dr. Hicerns. This, actually, has been the case since policewomen 
first came into existence in 1910. There was an International Associa- 
tion of Policewomen organized in 1916. They dealt with this problem 
in the community. Incidentally, that group went out of existence 
in 1932 because of financial aspects, and it has just recently come into 
existence again, but all of the records of that office, which are quite 
challenging, is something for us to look at today because as early as 
1916 they were having seminars—intensive courses in protective and 
detective service for “policewomen. They were then dealing with 
young children, boys and girls exclusively, and it wasn’t until around 
the 1930’s that the ‘juvenile officers or police officers became interested 
in this type of service 

It was all left to the women to do, and, as a matter of fact, when 
men were assigned to this work, they hated it because they thought 
they were being sent to the diaper squad, but women, doing protec- 
tive as well as detective work is what I was trying to get across into 
the community before these children ever got into tr ouble: patrolling, 
keeping them out of the bad places, identifying them before they do 
get into trouble, returning a missing girl before she has become a 
problem, returning missing boys, and so forth. 

Senator HrusKa. I should like to join the chairman in commending 
you for your testimony and your help to this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to think that part of the merit in the 
whole situation lies in this fact that Dr. Higgins is a native of my 
home city of Omaha, and with great pride I would like to call atten- 
tion to that fact officially. 

Chairman Henninos. I am only too glad to accept that fact offi- 
cially. 

Mr. Bernstone might have a question. ; 

Mr. Brernstone. Senator, thank you, but I do think we are running 
short of time. I spoke with Dr. Higgins before she gave her testi- 
mony, and there are certain things which she wishes to have placed 
in the record so I am going to correspond with her, and if, once again, 
you will be so kind as to allow future items to be placed in the record, 
that would be fine. 

Chairman Hennines. That is part of our business. We try to cover 
a lot of territory. We thank you very much, Dr. Higgins. We are 
proud to have you appear before us. 

Dr. Hicerns. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Our next witness is Dr. Benedict Mayers, 
and I would like to take the liberty of reading into the record your 
standing in this area of juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Mayers i is a doctor of philosophy, having received his bachelor 
of philosophy degree from the Unive rsity of C hicago: his bachelor of 
science degree from the Illinois Institute of Technology; his master 
of arts degree in Education from Roosevelt University; his juris 
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doctor from De Paul University and his doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of London’s School of Economics and Political 
Science. 

Where do you hang all of these diplomas, Doctor? 

Dr. Mayers. Well, I don’t mention them in public, 

Chairman HenniNos. Dr. Mayers has had 7 years’ superv isory 

experience with the U.S. Government and the State of Illinois, in- 

cluding positions in arene ation work, personnel systems planning, 
and research and statistics. He has had 9 years’ experience as a col- 
lege personnel and placement officer; associate professor of political 
science ; administrative assistant to the president; director, college 
preparatory program, Roosevelt University Chicago. 

In addition to that, Dr. Mayers has been very active in educational, 
civic, and fraternal work. The many positions he has held in these 
fields include instructor, Armed Forces Education Center; instrue- 
tor, U.S. military government group; lecturer, University of Chi- 
cago; chancellor, London School for the Gifted ; child guidance coun- 
sellor, Cook County public schools; and general supervisor, Refores- 
tation and Rehabilitation with Youth. 

Dr. Mayers also served his country and is a ave of World War 
If and the Korean war, with a record of 7 years of active military 
service. 

I do not think that is all you have done, or all the honors you have 
had, but it is certainly sufficient to commend you to this committee and 
to the public generally as one who has experience and studies, and has 
a right to appear here and speak with clarity on so vital a subject as 
juvenile delinquency. 


STATEMENT OF BENEDICT MAYERS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE SHERIFF, DIRECTOR, JUVENILE BUREAU 


Dr. Mayers. I remember when I was called back to active duty dur- 
ing the Korean war, I explained to the people in the Army that they 
were making a mistake. After all, there were a lot of young fellows 
who were better able to serve their country in time of crisis, and I 
was willing to be in the background, so to speak. However, they de- 
cided to send me to Korea anyway, and when I arrived in Japan a 
young personnel sergeant asked me about my education, and just as 
you read these fancy degrees, I did likewise. When I finished, he 
stamped my papers: Literate. 

Chairman Henninos. Did that mean, Doctor, that you could read 
and not write, or write and not read? 

Please proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Mayers. I remember when we started the Juvenile Bureau in 
the sheriff’s office under Joe Lohman, he said to me that we had three 
vacancies for juvenile officers; however, we would get more and I 
should go out and recruit juvenile officers. 

We recruited a total of 15 officers and among them we had crimi- 
nologists, teachers and social workers, psychologists and policemen. 

We had what we thought was a highly organized, well-coordi- 
nated working team of juv venile officers who understood not only the 
begnamns affecting children in trouble, but community problems as 
well 
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We found in the selection of juvenile officers a very peculiar thing 
that the best juvenile officers were not those who claimed to be the most 
expert in any particular field or profession, but the best juvenile offi- 
cers were those who had either been delinquent themselves at some 
time or another, or had been observers of delinquent action, or on the 
periphery of some delinquent incident. 

Those who had an intimate knowledge of the delinquent pattern 
were the people we found who made the best juvenile officers. They 
understood generally what the delinquent was about, and how to 
handle him, and how to deal with him, how to process him and con- 
trol him, and, usually, how to prevent delinquency. 

Chairman Hennrines. While we are on that subject, Dr. Mayers, 
can you think of a better word than “delinquent” ? 

Dr. Mayers. We use the term a little differently. We don’t like 
to call a child a delinquent. 

Chairman Hennines. You remember at the outset of these hearings 
we talked about young people in trouble and that sort of thing which 
is really what it is. 

Dr. Mayers. We like to call it a child in a situation which is anti- 
social, as a child who is disturbed; either a child who is disturbed 
because he, himself, feels disturbed or a child who is disturbed because 
the society in which he lives is disturbed. 

Chairman Hennines. We cannot very well use that as an all- 
embracing title, so we have done the best we could, as I said earlier 
this morning, or tried to embrace what some people call delinquency 
very loosely. 

Dr. Mayers. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. And which is something that is generally mis- 
understood. 

Dr. Mayers. Maladjusted children, children who are maladjusted, 
with the major emphasis on society. Let’s say we don’t call them 
delinquent if we can help it. Let’s call them maladjusted. 

In dealing with the maladjusted child, I want to talk about things 
which are projects rather than programing which is in futuro. 

The reason I want to mention these things about what we are doing 
and what we have done is that we can point to those things in a con- 
crete way and say “we have tried this” and these things have worked. 

We do not think in terms of expending a great deal of money al- 
though we do think in terms of a great deal of time and energy ex- 
penditure. 

Chairman Henninos. How did you happen to become interested 
in this sort of thing, Doctor ? 

Dr. Mayers. I was teaching at a local university when Joe Lohman 
was elected. We got together for this particular project, this busi- 
ness of heading up the juvenile bureau. He had a vacancy and I 
wanted to do it, and I have been 

Chairman Henntinos. In other words, the more you worked with it, 
the more fertile field you found ? 

Dr. Mayers. That is right, sir. Let me get to what we did initially. 
We felt that the place to prevent maladjustment in children, to con- 
trol maladjustment in children would be at the school level. 

Unfortunately, we had 15 police officers and we had a tremendous 
territory to cover, a territory outside of the city of Chicago. So we 
concentrated initially in the high schools. 
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However, after we did this particular aspect of our work in the high 
schools we found that we had to dip down into the elementary schools, 
We devised what we called a gross analysis which the teachers could 
use in the classroom itself for spotting 10 percent of the children who 
were maladjusted in the school situation. These were the chronic 
truants, those who were failing in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
those overage in grade, those with low IQ’s, and those who had high 
IQ’s. 

They were able to give us a list of children who probably would 
show signs of disturbance, things that we called symptomatic be- 
havior of maladjustment which we could then use as criteria for pur- 
poses of going into the communities to work with these children. 

Chairman Hennrnes. How many—I am sure you haven’t any figure 
on it, but without confining ourselves to young people, how man 
people in modern-day America are what we might call well-adjusted? 

Dr. Mayers. Let me just refer to a census which we took of a small 
community. Where they had 15,000 schoolchildren, 10 percent of 
the children were earmarked as maladjusted. They were socially or 
emotionally maladjusted and, therefore, cannot function in a regular 
school program—10 percent. 

What I proposed to the school administrators in that particular 
area was we didn’t want the 10 percent because we couldn’t handle 
those, but we would take 1 percent, that is, one-tenth of the 10 percent 
who were named and work with them, so that out of 15,000, if we could 
work with 150 children, who were the most seriously maladjusted 
children of the 1,500, we could do something constructive with them, 
and that is the program we have which is going on at the present 
time. 

Let me explain what we do with these children, and I want to ex- 
plain it in terms of what we have done in a project which we had in 
the suburb. 

We took two school areas adjacent to each other, feeding it the same 
recreational center, same economic area, the same shopping center, and 
children who had parents who were of the same economic background, 
who worked in the same kind of industries, these children going to 
two different schools in areas which were adjacent were the children 
we studied. 

We asked teachers to refer to our staff these children who showed 
signs of social and emotional maladjustment, and in one instance we 
examined the children and counseled with them. That is, we gave 
them psychological and personality tests, and we counseled with them 
during the period covering 2 years. 

At the end of the 2-year period in the one area where we counseled 
only the children, we had no change in the delingency index in that 
community. In other words, we didn’t help change the pattern of 
maladjustment, social and emotional maladjustment a single bit be- 
cause we were working with the children only. 

In the adjacent community where we worked with the children, 
after the first interview we had a conference with the parents. After 
we had a conference with the parents, we, again worked with the 
children, and again with the parents. 

At the end of the 2-year period we didn’t have a single incidence 
which was brought to the attention of the police. In other words, 
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we felt that taking these children and giving them the kind of need 
which they required because of the social and emotional maladjust- 
ment, it was possible to eliminate this thing we call delinquency from 
the community itself. 

Chairman Henntinos. So it does work? 

Dr. Mayers. It does work. This is what I am trying to emphasize. 

Chairman Hennines. Part of our problem, Doctor, we are all 
busily engaged in our own affairs, one way or another, I mean, the 
population of our country and, indeed, all over the world, and this 
is one of the areas that the people would rather not look into, you 
might say. 

Dr. Mayers. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Because it gets back to the whole society in 
a sense, doesn’t it ? 

Dr. Mayers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. And certainly to the entire family. As you 
well pointed out, it works in your experience. 

Dr. Mayers. We found if the family is not involved in helping a 
child, the child cannot be helped at all. The family has to be in- 
volved, the family has to be guided, the family has to be counseled. 
Something has to be done with the setting in which the child spends 
most of his hours, sleeping and eating and playing, and if that doesn’t 
work, then nothing can help this child we have found. The child can- 
not be helped by the methods used in the schoolroom itself. 

Senator Hruska. Before you proceed, Doctor, in this instance of 
the 150 with whom you did work r 

Dr. Mayers. We have earmarked 150 for the next project. 

Senator Hruska. And you have made progress with them ? 

Dr. Mayers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Has your work with that particular school com- 
munity gone so far as to enable you to determine whether there has 
been any effect on others of that 10 percent who are emotionally or 
socially disturbed by reason of the successful treatment of a part of 
those 150? 

Dr. Mayers. Senator, you probably remember the story—I know 
that in the Senate Chambers they indulge in these things. There is 
a story about World War II when the fishing fleet of England was 
under the supervision of the Board of Trade. The herring would be 
brought in after 6 weeks at sea flabby and fat, and not suitable for 
market in the British market, and so they had a conference and they 
decided that with the herring, which were kept before they were 
brought into the harbor, they ought to throw in some ocean going 
pike because oceangoing pike liked herring, and there was some de- 
mur to this but it was reasoned that oceangoing pike, after all, couldn’t 
eat, too much herring, so when the fish came in they were strong and 
robust and fit for market. What happens when you pick on these 
serious cases of maladjustment, picking on them in a modified sense, 
when they know—the others know that these 1 percent are under ob- 
servation, the 9 percent are guided accordingly. 

It is only when a child feels that somebody else is getting away 
with something that he takes liberties and takes a chance of doing 
something to provoke the authority on his own, and by working with 
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these children and not letting them get away with it, we are able to 
help the others even though we don’t touch them at all. 

Senator Hruska. And you were able to observe that ? 

Dr. Mayers. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. That effect. upon the others? 

Dr. Mayers. Yes, sir. We had a case of vandalism where many 
windows were broken in the school. We rounded up the leaders of 
the group and when these leaders had to pay for the damage and were 
known to have been caught and punished, that was the end of the 
window breaking in that community. It is the swiftness, the sureness, 
the definiteness of punishment which makes a difference to all children. 

I want to cover one thing which is very important because it doesn’t 
cost any money, and I am always worried about money, but we like 
to do things. 

We have sent in the past 5 years some 3,500 boys to camp. We have 
run these camps in conjunction with the U.S. Government, in one 
instance with the U.S. Army, in other instances with the U.S. Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

The U.S. Army project covered about 600 boys who were sent to 
camp on a weekend, leaving Chicago at 4 o’clock in the afternoon on 
Friday and coming back Sunday ‘afternoon at 4 o'clock, a 48-hour 
experience under strict. military discipline. 

They would be put into uniform, and they would live according 
to a GI’s life, these boys between the ages of 14 and 17, 10 percent 
of which, although the military didn’t know who they were, 10 percent 
of this group was delinquent, that is, known to the police as delin- 
quents, known to the courts as delinquents. 

The effect of this kind of discipline on these boys was startling. It 
was startling in this way. The delinquent boys for the first time hada 
measure of discipline without the fear of incarceration which would 
toughen them or harden them in a way which would make it. impossible 
to rehabilitate them. They had a good experience under careful super- 
vision. They knew within 48 hours they would be back home and 
remember the experience as something worthwhile. 

The other 3,000 boys we sent to the U.S. Marine Corps camp, to 
the U.S. Naval Air Tr: aining Center, and to the U.S. Navy at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. The same thing would occur. The 
boys would go for 5 days, 10 percent of the boys were delinquent, and 
all of the boy s had a tremendous experience. 

It was observed by us which boys made the best showing, and it 
was not unusual for the first sergeant at Great Lakes to tell me that 
he didn’t mind having the boys but didn’t like those delinquents, and 
I asked which ones were the delinquents, and invariably he would point 
out the boys who were not delinquents. 

The best marines were the confirmed delinquents. I am not saying 
that the Marine Corps attracts delinquents, but I am saying these boys 
who are delinquent very often need something in the way of a dis- 
ciplined life which will give them security and assurance that what they 
are doing is correct and approved of, and they found this in the mili- 
tary service, merely a project which amplified would be in accordance 
with what Lohman said this morning that if you had a reforestation 
project where these boys could live under some kind of discipline, the 
problem of this type of delinquency would be at an end. 
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Senator Hruska. Doctor, I was reading from a treatise on delin- 
quent behavior and I come across this language which would fit in 
with your testimony. The street corner gang is being discussed and 
[read now: 

Members of lower class street corner groups are often the most fit and able 
youngsters in their community for this is a tough league in which to make the 
grade. 

Now, from what you tell us about the reaction and the results 
in these Marine camps, that would sort of be borne out. 

Dr. Mayers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. It is a matter of finding proper motivation and 
channels for their activities. 

Dr. Mayers. The business of costs—I bring this up because we 
didn’t have any money. We estimated that one child embarked on 
a delinquent career costs society around $85,000 before he ran through 
his life, and our whole bureau was budgeted at less than $85,000 a 
year. So if we saved one child from a life of crime, we thought we 
were doing something terrific, although we saved money. 

About these camps, we paid the expenses through local contribu- 
tions. The Marine camps cost us $7.50 a week per boy, the Army 
camp was about $3 for the weekend, but it was possible to give these 
boys an enriching experience without any damage, at a very low cost, 
at no cost prac tically to our office, because we had contributions from 
others. 

I want to cover something else which doesn’t cost money which is 
very important. When we embarked on this program with the schools 
we were aware of one fact which is typical of the schools outside of 
Chicago in Cook County. There are no truant officers so we became 
part-time truant officers to these schools, and there are hundreds of 
thousands of children in these areas outside of the city of Chicago. 

What we did was operate on an exceptions principle where a child 
who was incorrigible would be reqjuired to report to my office down- 
town, coming from an isolated area in the suburbs, trave ling by him- 
self, by bus downtown, arriv ing usually about 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and we would have a group counseling and guidance session with 
several boys. 

We had an average of 24 boys a week, and we would have in the 
group counseling sessions about 6 boys of the same age, and we would 
counsel with these boys for about 2 hours. We would have lunch 
together and talk things over. There would be a period of recreation 
and after that the boy would be on the bus going back to his home, 
taking him another 2 hours to get home, but this was a worthwhile 
experience for him, for the family, and for the school because he was 
away from school and that meant the teacher could resume her ac- 
tivity with the least amount of pressure and disturbance; the boy had 
plenty of time to think things over when he was traveling from the 
home area to my office and on his return, and this lasted, “usually, a a 
week, and in the process we recovered quite a number of youngsters 
who might have embarked on delinquent careers. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Doctor, has it been your experience that a 
substantial number, if not the majority of the youngsters, who need 
help and guidance are not the ones who go to the YMCA, or the organ- 
ized playgrounds, or the group activities that many of these fine 
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social agencies engaged in, but that something has to be done to reach 
out and get that youngster somehow or other ? 

Dr. Mayers. That is right, but he has to be reached long before pu- 
berty because if he is reached after puberty there are other factors in- 
volved over which he has no control and which he uses to move against 
society because then he gets together with others of the same predis- 
position and there is trouble which very often nobody can stop until 
it runs its course. 

Let me say one thing else that we have been doing in the sheriff’s 
office, started under Joe Lohman and continuing under Sheriff Sain 
today. 

Sometimes we get a call from the county superintendent of schools, 
or the local superintendent or a school principal regarding a boy, 
usually a boy and sometimes a girl, but usually a boy where some- 
thing has to be done immediately. 

We will schedule an appointment for the next day. We will sched- 
ule an appointment, if necessary, for that afternoon. We will sched- 
ule an appointment immediately if the urgency is great, by having a 
juvenile officer go right out to the family involved. 

In other words, we are prepared to handle emergency situations 
which is unique because very few of the agencies in Chicago are pre- 
pared for that kind of service, but in doing this, of course, we are able 
to establish good rapport with the local authorities who needed this 
kind of service. 

Let me say one thing more before we get into any other discussion 
that you might wish. We believed in the sheriff’s office that it wasn’t 
possible to do anything about socially and emotionally maladjusted 
youth unless all the elements in society dealing with those youths 
were united in common philosophy, so we instituted police services 
whereby we had schools for juvenile officers in the county, and I 
don’t know whether Joe Lohman mentioned this this morning, but 
we ran two distinct police institutes for juvenile officers while he was 
in office. We are going to have another one in the fall where we 
will have 150 juvenile officers from the county. 

We ran an institute for school personnel, teachers, social workers, 
adjustment personnel, and counselors, where we had 250 school people 
at 3 different areas in the county attending a 10-week course of 
instruction so that they would get this philosophy as to what we were 
trying to do through the police departments, through the communities, 
and through the courts. 

We ran an institute for the clergy, attended by 225 clergymen, and 
we ran a PTA institute for the various PTA’s throughout Cook 
County. 

We are going to repeat these institutes because there are new clergy, 
there are new PTA members, there are new school personnel, and 
there are new juvenile officers involved in juvenile work. 

We believe that a common philosophy in a general direction is nec- 
essary to carry out the work to deal with the socially and emotionally 
maladjusted youth in the county. This is what we are doing. I 
don’t want to talk about what we are planning to do. I just want to 
tell you what we are doing and what we have done, because there are 
others who can tell you what the plans are. We just want to tell you 
what we do in a day’s work. 
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Chairman Henninos. I don’t believe in any place we visited over 
a period of 5 years that we found the office of the sheriff concerned 
with these problems. Am { right in that? 

Mr. Bernstone. That is correct, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. I mean, literally doing something concrete. 
I think it is a most encouraging thing that the office of the sheriff has 
considered this to be a problem about which you gentlemen can do 


something. You live with it every day, and you are trying to do 
something about it. 

Dr. Mayers. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. It is really magnificent. Some of us grew 
up in the days when the sheriff’s duties insofar as the criminal end 
was simply the custody of the prisoners awaiting trial, and, there- 
after, the delivery of the prisoner to the marshal after conviction. It 
was more or less taken for granted. Their job was to guard them 
on the way to the big house, to the reformatory, and that was the end 
of that. I don’t mean to suggest that there weren’t many men who 
had misgivings and doubts about what they were called upon to do 
under their sworn duty as deputies and sheriffs, but here in Cook 
County you have been making this approach something entirely new 
in the experience of this committee. We have been to places like New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and many of the other major 
cities. 

Dr. Mayers. If I might make a suggestion, Senator, to the com- 
mittee, it would be a suggestion in this regard: The great need is not 
for administration, the great need is not for new houses of correction, 
but the great need is for workers in the field—people to get out and 
work with these children who need help and with the families who 
need help in order to help the children. Money expended for build- 
ing new institutions for correction, new administration, for new re- 
search, I don’t thnik is going to meet the challenge or do the job. 

If the job is going to be done right at the start, right at the place 
where the activity happens, with the children crying for help right 
on the firing line itself, if any money is expended by the U.S. Govern- 
ment in this regard, it ought to be funneled into helping young people 
directly, or their families indirectly, because this is the only way we 
are going to beat this problem. There is no overall panacea that we 
have been able to discover. 

We pick on the worst ones in order to better their lot, and in the 
process better the lot of others who are close to the border, close to 
the edge of delinquency, and we have found that this works in a great 
number of cases. We believe that the money ought to go in that way. 

Chairman Henninos. Senator Hruska ? 

Senator Hruska. This morning Mr. Lohman referred to the need 
for the results of the type of seminar or clinic or institute to which 
you refer. My notes indicate that one of the things he insisted upon 
as being very important was increased competence of law enforcement 
officers, in order to bring about a result where there would not be in- 
flicted upon the offender or the transgressor the trauma of what he 
called the crimogenic processes. 

Dr. Mayers. That is right, sir. By saying that, he inferred that 
we have to train these people who are on the firing line not to 
stigmatize the youngsters. 
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Senator Hruska. Correct. 

Dr. Mayers. Help youngsters help themselves and help the families 
help their youngsters, because this is basic in the philosophy of Joe 
Lohman and my feeling and the feeling of the present sheriff who 
endorses these programs. 

Senator Hruska. The observation I would like to make is that 
the sheriff’s office, certainly under Mr. Lohman, and I don’t know 
about his successor, but I am hoping and rather think it has carried 
over, was that he approached it from a scientific standpoint, and at 
the same time he did something about it. 

Dr. Mayers. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. And put it into effect, like you say, I think that 
is wonderful. I think it 1s very, very fine. Thank you for bringing 
that out. We wouldn’t have known it otherwise. We might have 
thought he was scientific without being realistic. 

Dr. Mayers. No; he was very realistic and the program is con- 
tinuing under the present sheriff full speed ahead, with no diminution 
at all in the programing itself. 

Senator Hruska. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Senator Hruska. I have omitted 
something because of the unavoidable late arrival of Mr. John Field 
who sits here at the table with us. 

Mr. John Field is administrative assistant of Senator Philip A. 
Hart, of Michigan, your neighboring State. Mr. Field has come 
here representing the fine Senator from the State of Michigan who is 
a member of this subcommittee and has displayed great interest. 

It might be rather surprising to you, Dr. Mayers, that there are 
some 14 or 15 subcommittees on the Judiciary. 

Dr. Mayers. It doesn’t surprise me at all, Senator. I taught legis- 
lation for several years. 

Chairman Henninos. Sometimes I find myself with three com- 
mittees convening at the same time. I happen to be chairman of three 
of those subcommittees, just on the Committee on the Judiciary, so 
the fact that some other Senators are not present during these hear- 
ings doesn’t indicate a lack of interest. It Just means they are a little 
overcommitted and spread a little too thin. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Field, whether you have any questions 
to ask or any observations you would like to make? 

Mr. Fie.tp. Not at this time. I have been very, very impressed with 
all that has been submitted here today as testimony. This has really 
been a remarkable experience for us. 

Chairman Henninos. It has been, indeed, for all of us. 

Mr. Bernstone ? 

Mr. Bernstone. Senator, thank you, but I have no questions. How- 
ever, I should like to thank Dr. Mayers for his patience. I know he 
had an appointment-at 3 o’clock and he did not attend that appoint- 
ment in order to give us the benefit of his thinking and his experience. 

I should also like to say that his contribution consisted not only 
of his excellent statement which he gave today, but also during the 
last 2 days he has been extremely cooperative with our staff in setting 
up these hearings, giving freely of his advice and suggestions. I 
should like to extend our wholehearted thanks to him for that. 
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Chairman Hennrnes. Mr. Bernstone, I might say, advised me of 
that when I arrived here last night, and on behalf of the committee 
and the Senate I again want to thank you, sir. 

Dr. MAYErs. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. We would like to avail ourselves of the right, 
if we may, to correspond with you further and have more infor mation 
from you. 

Dr. Mayers. Thank you very much. I think that this perhaps, is 
the most important thing from my point of view that is happening 
in the United States. That is, that something is being done about 
this very serious problem. Thank you again. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you, Dr. Mayers. Our next and last 
witness for this day is Mr. Henry McKay. Mr. Bettelheim is coming 
tomorrow. I might make that announcement that the doctor had to 
be at his clinic. He was very patient in waiting here all morning but 
he had to leave and will return tomorrow morning so we will ‘have 
the benefit of his testimony. 

Mr. Henry McKay attended Dakota Wesleyan University from 
1919 to 1923. He took graduate work at the University of Chicago 
from 1923 to 1924; the U niversity of Illinois, 1924 to 1926; and the 
University of Chicago intermittently 1926 to 1929. 

Mr. McKay has served as supervising sociologist and research sociol- 
ogist at the Institute for Juvenile Research intermittently from 1927 
to 1958 and as head of the department from 1957 to 1958. 

During his early years at the institute, most of his time was spent 
in research work with emphasis’ on the extent and nature of the 
problem, the characteristics of communities, and the development of 
criminal careers. During the more recent years, Mr. McKay’s time 
has been divided between delinquency research and a social action 
program known as the Chicago area project. 

Among his publications are Delinquency Areas, and Brothers in 
Crime, Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, and Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Urban Areas. 

We will be very glad to hear from you, Mr. McKay, and, of course, 
you may proceed in any manner that you wish. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY D. McKAY, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIOLOGY, INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH, AND 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR OF THE CHICAGO AREA PROJECT 


Mr. McKay. Thank you Senator Hennings, Senator Hruska, and 
members of your staff. 

It should follow from the dates which are on the information that 
you read that I should be well informed on this subject, but I want 
to tell you in advance that time has tempered me a great deal. 

While many years ago I would be rather certain, I am quite sure 
now that some of the aspects of the problem w hich’ you are probing 
are so subtle, and the elements in it are so difficult to illuminate or 
discover, that I hardly think I am qualified to testify as an expert 
because anyone who claims himself as an expert in a field when we 


don’t know what we are doing is placing himself wide open for false 
charges, I think. 
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Chairman Hennines. Mr. McKay, may I plead guilty to the same 
thing. The longer I have been living with this over a good man 
years trying to understand it, I find myself often times destitute cer- 
tainly of any panacea, and, indeed, to go beyond that, sometimes of 
being possessed of a sort of bewilderment by it. As you say, it is 
infinitely subtle and most complex, and, still, there are certain things 
which seem to appear as an overlay that we cannot reach. 

That is one of the problems we Americans characteristically and 
historically have an inclination, I think, to believe that there must 
be some solution to almost everything, but I fear that this is one of 
the insolubles. True, we can help, we can ameliorate, we can im- 
prove, but the problems of human behavior are going to be with us 
as long as this world exists. 

Mr. McKay. For something more than 30 years I worked with the 
late Clifford R. Shaw in this program which later became known as the 
Chicago area project. Through the first 15 years or so we did study, 
as you indicated, essentially the nature and the character of this 
problem, and the extent of it. 

I think one of our best documents is a document which is a Federal 
publication and that is the 13th report of the Webber Commission, 
a book prepared by Mr. Shaw and myself which I think was the best 
work we ever did, even though it was done a long time ago. 

Later we got into the program called the Chicago area project and 
my colleague in that work will appear before you tomorrow so I shall 
not cover that program. I shall, instead, deal with a few aspects 
lying behind it. 

It may give you some comfort to know that I have prepared a 
manuscript which you can put in as testimony or in the appendix, 
whichever you see fit. 

Chairman Hennines. Without objection we will include it as part 
of the record and it will appear as your testimony. 

(The manuscript above referred to is as follows :) 


Basic CONSIDERATIONS IN DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Juvenile delinquency, as a form of human conduct disapproved of by the 
larger society, has been, is, and for a long time probably will be an integral 
part of the life of large cities. It is closely related to many other forms of 
social activity and inseparable from the other activities and problems of the 
adolescent. It is not going to be eliminated by magic, special service, or harsh 
punishment. Instead, it must be studied, analyzed, and dealt with as one aspect 
of the role of the adolescent in our modern social life. 

It should be made clear at the start that no one understands completely the 
problems of the adolescent although there are some factual materials available 
on this subject and some theoretical formulations within which adolescent 
behavior becomes somewhat intelligible. Much less is known, however, about 
helping adolescents, especially those who violate the rules or commit offenses 
against the law. 

This does not mean that many persons who seek to reestablish offenders in the 
community are never able to do so. No doubt therapists, group workers, clergy- 
men, teachers, neighbors, and friends who have worked in this field have had 
some success, but no one can say of his particular method that it can be 
implemented, and that it has been tested, and that its application would result 
in the elimination of the problem. 

What one does about a problem depends upon the conception one has of the 
problem he is dealing with. In this report, therefore, an attempt will be made 
to set forth a formulation of the problem which accounts for a large part of 
the nonconforming behavior among young people in large cities and then*to 
outline a program consistent with this formulation. It will not be argued that 
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all delinquent behavior can be accounted for within this framework, but it is 
asserted on good evidence that most of the vigorous and persistent attacks 
on the values of the larger conventional community can be analyzed profitably 
from this perspective. 

NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Briefly stated, it is assumed that most juvenile delinquency is a product of 
social change. While perfect conformity probably never is achieved, stable 
societies are bothered little with violative behavior. In contrast, when the 
rate of change is high, as in the modern American city, delinquency and other 
nonconforming behavior appear in such volume as to be highly destructive. 

The relationship between social change and the disruption of community 
institutions is easy to follow. Institutions through which the child is socialized 
and through which the values of the group are transmitted lag behind tech- 
nological developments in periods of rapid change. 

As a result theses institutions do not function effectively in meeting the needs 
of the people and fail to furnish the framework within which social life is 
ordinarily organized and integrated. In addition, during periods of rapid 
change new problems arise for which there are no institutional solutions. The 
cumulative effect of this imbalance is seen both in the fact that socialization 
of children is imperfect and in the weakening of ordinary type of control. 

Change takes place as a result of the operation of natural processes. Inven- 
tions which improve production, transportation, and communication are basic, 
and the results of such developments are seen in urbanization, industrialization, 
the division of labor, and mobility. Special causative factors in the modern 
era are immigration, migration, or other movements of population which bring 
people into new situations, or even the movement of families from address to 
address, which, along with more basic change, tends to destroy the integration 
and cohesion of communities. 

One of the consequences of change is the breakdown of communication 
between adults and children which arises out of the fact that they live in 
such different worlds. When the behavior of children is incomprehensible to 
adults and when adults are not able to make what they do or think compre- 
hensible to children, conflict and stresses are created within the family. 

In this situation adults, frightened by conduct which they do not understand, 
often attempt to explain the delinquency of children in terms of movies, radio, 
television, comic books, jazz music, and many other such characteristics of 
modern social life, or, on the other hand, by looking backward and charging that 
the misbehavior of youth is due to lack of respect for parents, or to the absence 
of the harsh punishments which characterized earlier eras. While there is no 
evidence to support these particularistic explanations, it is easy to see how they 
develop. 

Not all age groups or areas are influenced to the same degree by change. 
There seems to be good reason to believe that in urban centers the adolescent 
male is influenced more by social alterations than is any other age group. De- 
prived of a chance to be important in the family by shift from family to wage 
economy, and by compulsory education, and without any approved way of es- 
tablishing his importance in the larger community, the adolescent male is with- 
out any significant role or without any device to prove that he is a man. The 
restlessness arising from this role deficiency coupled with the weakening of 
traditional controls sets the stage for the delinquency problem as it is observed 
in the modern city. 

THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


If the rate of social change and the incidence of juvenile delinquency are 
related, the rates of delinquents should vary widely among the countries of 
the world, among cities of different sizes, and between rural and urban areas. 

The data seem to support this proposition, although exact comparisons are 
not possible since the definition of what constitutes delinquency varies widely 
among administrative areas, and over time. For this reason, also, it is difficult 
to ascertain whether or not there has been an increase in the rate of delinquency 
in recent years. 

There has been an increase in the number of delinquents because of the great 
increase in the population of juvenile court age, but the evidence about increase 
in rates is not conclusive. 

Surely the content has changed also. Expressions of independence by chil- 
dren which would have been regarded as evidence of incorrigibility 50 years 
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ago are accepted today, while the stealing of automobiles which is common today 
would have been unknown at that time. 

Perhaps also the weapons used by young people are more lethal than those 
used several decades ago, just as the weapons used by nations are more deadly 
than those used in the past. But such changes do not establish an increase, 

What is suggested here is that the question of increase in rates of delinquency 
is not as important as it is often thought to be. What is important is that 
whether the trends are upward or downward, a rather sizable proportion of 
our young people in large cities are becoming involved in delinquent conduct. 

It is asserted that about 3 percent of our children become delinquent and that 
about 97 percent do not. Stated in this way, the implication is that the attention 
should be focused on the 97 percent who are not delinquent since the number 
of children in the delinquent group is so small. However, the data available 
suggest that such a formulation does not describe adequately the magnitude of 
the problem in large American cities. Three considerations are involved here: 

1. Among juveniles, as well as adults, males make most of the aggressive at- 
tacks on the values of the community, especially those against life and property, 
Whenever data for males and females are presented together, a false picture is 
presented since the rates for males are understated and the rates for females 
are overstated. 

2. The notion that conforming and nonconforming children represent distinct 
entities in the population has no basis in fact. Simply by shifting the definition 
of “violative behavior” the proportion to be defined as nonconforming can be 
changed from 1 to 99 percent. For practical purposes divisions of the popnu- 
lation are often made on the basis of specific definitions such as commitments, 
court cases, police cases, ete., but since any one of these may be 10 times 
larger than another it is clear that any proposition which does not specify the 
kinds of cases included has little value. 

3. Delinquency rates based on official court cases for a single year are often 
used to give a picture of the amount of delinquency in a population without 
recognition of the fact that such figure represents only part of the total rate. 
What is needed is a statement of the proportion of children who are delinquent 
(as defined) before passing beyond the juvenile court age. Such a proportion 
can be secured by multiplying the rate for 1 year by the number of years of 
eligibility for appearance in the juvenile court, less duplications, or by studying 
the number who appear in court from a specific population group as it passes 
through the entire juvenile age range. 

Rates calculated in this manner represent the expectancy of juvenile court 
appearances before the 18th birthday. This rate is much higher than it is 
ordinarily assumed to be. 

For example, at present rates of commitment about 3 percent of all boys 
growing up in Chicago will be committed to the youth commission before they 
are 18 years of age. Similarly, between 7 and 10 percent of the boys will have 
petitions alleging delinquency filed against them in the family court of Cook 
County, and between 15 and 30 percent will be dealt with as offenders by the 
Chicago Police Department. When the fact that the number of offenders is 
somewhat larger than the number dealt with by the police is taken into account, 
it becomes evident that a rather sizable segment of the male juvenile population 
is engaged in offenses against the community. 

In the light of these considerations, possible trends in rates upward or down- 
ward appear to be less important than the basic fact that at any given moment 
the problem among male adolescents is of serious magnitude. 


VARIATION IN RATES BY AREAS 


It has been established by means of repeated studies that rates of delinquents 
based on official cases vary widely among communities in Chicago and among 
communities in other large American cities. Distribution studies of juvenile 
court cases, juvenile commitments, juvenile police cases, truants, and young 
adult offenders all reveal about the same variations in the relative magnitude 
of rates and, what is even more important, approximately the same areas were 
found to have high rates, and the same areas were found to have low rates in 
all series. 

These variations in rates are not just chance variations. In the last avail- 
able complete study of delinquency in Chicago, the range of rates was from 
0.3 to 16.9. Twelve of the city’s 75 community areas were found to have rates 
of less than 2.0 and four were found to have rates of 14.0 or more. In terms 
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of volume the 12 areas with lowest rates produced only 1.7 percent of the 
official court delinquents, and the 4 with highest rates produced 21 percent. 
The concentration is further indicated by the fact that more than one-half 
of the official court delinquents were found in 15, or one-fifth of the 75 city 
communities. For a summary of these findings see Clifford R. Shaw and 
Henry D. McKay: “Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas,” University of 
Chicago Press, 1942 and subsequent releases. 

It has been well established, also, that most of the other problems of social 
welfare and health are present in their most acute form in these same areas. 
But it has not been established, as often assumed, that the presence of these 
problems cause delinquency. 

Historically the areas of highest rates of delinquents in Chicago have been, 
for the most part, the areas close to the downtown area. For convenience, these 
will be designated as the inner-city areas. In recent years two developments 
involving these areas have been observed which are closely related to the problem 
of delinquency and what is done about it. 

The first point is that as time goes on the areas of highest rates of delin- 
quents tend to be more widely and unevenly distributed in the city. The 
reasons for this uneven distribution are: 

(1) The processes of city growth have been influenced by the substitu- 
tion of the automobile for public transportation ; 

(2) Some of the inner areas have gone through redevelopment ; 

(3) The traditional succession of population groups in the inner-city areas 
has been checked by restrictions to free movement of population which has 
caused the newer migrant group to move into intermediate areas where 
space has been available. 

Thus, the areas of transition and rapid change, where rates of delinquents 
are high, have tended to become more widely scattered within the city proper, 
and to some extent have moved into the suburbs. 

The second development is found in the fact that population expansion, 
coupled with demolition in the inner areas, has tended to move the areas of 
high rates of delinquents outward until many areas which were characterized 
by low rates 50 years ago are today within the areas of high rates. This process 
can, of course, be observed in all large cities. Continued population expansion 
in Chicago should be expected to result in an ever-increasing proportion of the 
metropolitan population being located in the suburbs and an ever-increasing 
proportion of the area in Chicago proper being defined as inner-city areas 
with high rates of delinquents. As a result the rates in Chicago proper will 
go up even though the rates of delinquents for the entire metropolitan area 
are stable. 

The fact of the concentration of high rates of delinquents in certain areas 
of Chicago is important both because it locates the areas where one must go 
in search for some understanding of the problem, and because it limits to some 
extent the areas where intensive prevention or treatment programs need to be 
concentrated. 

Further, if what is going to be done is to be related to the nature of the prob- 
lem, it becomes necessary to discuss, in some detail, the characteristics of the 
areas, and the special characteristics of the problem where rates are high. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INNER-CITY AREAS 


If, as indicated earlier, disruption associated with change is associated with 
high rates of delinquents, the degree of disruption should be high in the inner- 
city areas. Even cursory examination of the process reveals that this is true. 
The proposition presented here is that as a result of this disruption in the inner- 
city most of the basic social institutions are so weak, inadequate, and incon- 
sistent that they do not furnish an adequate framework for the control of the 
conduct of children. This is especially true of the institutions with which the 
adolescent male might ordinarly be expected to be identified. 

Some special elements enter the situation to create the particular type of 
social structure found in inner-city areas. The first is that the cultural institu- 
tions and practices brought to these areas by the successive groups which have 
occupied them have never been fully adapted to the forms of urban life found 
in the American city. The European immigrant came largely from backgrounds 
which were stable and well integrated. But many of the institutions which 
they brought did not fit the situation in the new world, or if they served the 
adults well they were often unacceptable to the children. 
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When one considers the more recent immigrants to the city the problem is even 
more serious. These groups have the same disabilities as the immigrants ip 
that they represent largely rural backgrounds without much experience in city 
life but they have others as well. In many instances they lack the stabilizing 
influence of long-established and well-integrated cultural institutions which 
European immigrants had as part of their backgrounds, and some of the migrants 
have had the additional disadvantage of limited freedom and lack of oppor- 
tunity to participate in some of the basic activities of social life. 

Another element in the situation in the inner-city areas where most of the 
immigrants must make their adaptation to city life is the fact that there are 
kinds of problems with which they are totally unfamiliar but which must be 
dealt with in the American city. Foremost among these are problems of employ- 
ment and participation in the political process, but others almost equally disturb- 
ing are those arising out of the fact that adolescent males are not part of the 
labor force, that child rearing presents new kinds of hazards, or that luxury 
items can be secured with a small downpayment. 

Thus life in the inner-city area lacks integration either because the institu- 
tions are weak, or because there are no instituticns through which the new prob- 
lems can be dealt with. Of course, the situation is not the same in all of the 
inner-city areas. Areas in which there has been some stability have tended 
to become more integrated because old institutions have becn reacapted to new 
problems and have thus brought some order into the community. In others 
where there has not been time for such an integrative development, persons are 
largely free from institutional ties and at liberty to operate with relatively little 
control. 

In extreme form this absence of stabilizing influence is seen among the ado- 
lescent males who do not only have the freedom which comes from weak insti- 
tutional structure, but tend also to be detached from whatever basic institutions 
there are. For this group, ties with family and church tend to be weak and 
only the school represents the thread which ties them to respectability. 

When the boy finishes school, or leaves school because he cannot get along 
there, this last thread is broken. Ties with church and family are often reestab- 
lished when the boy reaches maturity and marries. Then family responsibility 
tends to bring him back into the economic order and into other conventional 
activities. But during this period between leaving school and the assumption 
of adult roles, young men in the inner-city areas of Chicago today are free 
in a sense seldom known in social life. 

These boys without institutional ties tend, in the inner-city areas, to become 
identified with one another in groupings often called gangs, but for the purpose of 
this report designated as corner groups. Thee groups are functional for their 
members; that is, they take the place of and perform many of the functions 
performed by conventional institutions in other areas. Sometimes these groups 
have names or other symbols of identification, and within them the members 
have status, win approbation, and achieve a sense of belonging. 

These corner groups and the social-athletic clubs into which some of them 
develop, may be regarded as natural institutions which came into existence to 
meet the needs of the detached adolescent males. They would represent positive 
contributions to the stability of the community were it not for the fact that 
oftentimes they are organized in opposition to middle-class values and conven- 
tionality. It is for this reason that it can be said that corner groups represent 
the center of the organized attack on conventional values such as life and 
property. 

The corner group is not alone in this activity. In the absence of control 
through conventional institutions, many other forms of illegal, quasi-illegal, or 
marginal activities become organized as part of the social life of these inner- 
city areas. Often these activities are known as the rackets, or collectively as 
the activities of the syndicate. For the task at hand this development is highly 
significant. It means that children growing up in these area have intimate and 
personal knoweldge of two moral worlds, each of which offers a livelihood and 
a path for upward mobility. To the child, each seems to have it advantages 
and disadvantages, and each recruits some members. This conflict of values 
is one of the striking characteristics of inner-city areas. 

Although less evident, some indigenous conventional institutional forms are 
probably being gemminated and tried out in the inner-city areas. If mobility 
is high, these activities will probably die out; but if there is some stabiilty, some 
of them may develop in the direction of basic institutions. Also, there is a 
tendency for groups to take over institutions from other groups. But none of 
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these developments have been adequate to meet the human needs of the popula- 
tion in the inner-city areas, and quite serious attempts have been made by 
many groups from outside the area to meet these problems through the develop- 
ment of agencies. The place of these agencies in the community needs to be 
analyzed. 


NONINDIGENOUS INSTITUTIONS OR AGENCIES IN INNER-CITY AREAS 


As community structure has been described here, well-integrated communities 
need few if any agencies because most of the problems of life are dealt with 
within the framework of traditional institutions. When communitites are dis- 
rupted, however, there is need for agencies to meet the problems created by this 
disruption, and the presence of agencies indicates that such a disruption has 
taken place. 

Most of the organizations or agencies created from outside the inner-city 
areas to help deal with inner-city area problems may be described as nonindige- 
nous both because they were not developed by the local people to meet local 
needs, and because the control traditionally has been held by people from outside 
the area. No doubt many of the persons who created these agencies hoped and 
intended that they would become indigenous, but the course of development has 
not been in that direction. 

The efforts of people from outside to help deal with the problem in the inner- 
city areas are seen most clearly in the development of private service agencies 
such as settlement houses or boys’ clubs. Over the years a great variety of use- 
ful services have been performed by these agencies for newcomers and their 
children. More recently there has been a tendency for services such as aid to 
dependent children, old-age assistance, and the teaching of household arts, 
formerly furnished by private agencies, to be taken over and administered as 
functions of government... But private agencies still have some functions and 
just recently new waves of migration have made it possible to furnish many 
services for which there has been little demand for several decades. 

Services are ends in themselves and need no further justification. Some- 
times, however, efforts have been made to justify services in terms of delin- 
quency prevention. In fact, the question is begged through the use of the term 
“character building institutions,” without it having been established either 
logically or in fact that character buliding takes place faster in one situation 
than another. Access to a place to play, a place to learn, and a place to partici- 
pate should be part of the heritage of every child, but such access does not 
guarantee that the child will not be an offender. 

Three reasons for the limited influence of the inner-city area service agencies 
on the prolem of delinquency deserve detailed discussion : 

1. Even though they may give useful services, nonindigenous service 
agencies do not seem to influence greatly the moral life of the areas where 
they are located. Seldom do they control, or even reach the centers of 
political, economic, or religious power and without such power or access 
to it they cannot be very influential. 

2. Conventional agencies have not been very successful in reaching delin- 
quent groups. This has been made explicit in recent years through the use 
of such terms as “unreached,” or “hard to reach.” Even if the value differ- 
ences between delinquents and agencies could be dealt with, the fact remains 
that no one knows the type of program required to reduce delinquent behavior. 

3. More or less explicitly each agency must choose its clientele. If an 
agency favors conforming boys it may be performing a very fine service, but 
delinquent boys will stay away. If, on the other hand, an agency tried to 
encourage the participation of delinquents the conforming boys may stay 
away, or be kept away by their parents. Because of the tendency of the 
delinquent boy to be destructive and difficult to control, this question of 
clientele tends, quite naturally, to be decided in favor of the conformist. 

In recent years somewhat more direct attacks on the problem of delinquency 
called the hard-to-reach, or detached-worker programs have been put into oper- 
ation in Chicago and other large cities, either by governmental or private agen- 
cies from outside the area. In this program the worker seeks out the corner 
groups and tries to redirect the group activities along conventional Ines. The 
program has not been startlingly successful, but it has focused attention on the 


fact that the delinquent group must be reached before it can be changed. That, 
in itself, is progress. 
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Also, mostly nonindigenous are such facilities as relief, health services, menta] 
hygiene clinics, et cetera. These are basic services and their desirability ig 
not even to be argued. Many families and individuals need services of a great 
variety, and adequate services will help some children out of trouble. But it 
ean hardly be argued that rates of delinquents vary inversely with either the 
type or the extent of services available. 

Partly indigenous and partly nonindigenous are such institutions as the police 
department, public parks, and playgrounds, and schools. These institutions 
perform functions prescribed by law and they can operate without local support. 
There is reason to believe, however, that the level of performance can be raised 
through local participation and through improvement of communication between 
those who are performing the service and those who are being served. During 
the past few months top officials in the school, park, and police systems have 
expressed publicly their interest in trying to get support from local communities 
to improve the effectiveness of their operations. 

Finally, two other types of programs, namely, community councils and com- 
munity committees, should be mentioned along with the other efforts to help 
deal with the problems of the inner-city areas. In both of these organizations 
the impetus comes originally from the outside, but in operation one is partly 
indigenous and the other wholly indigenous. Although often confused, the 
difference between these two types of organizations is sharp and clear. Com- 
munity councils are usually made up of representatives of agencies and organi- 
zations in the area. Their purposes include the formulation of goals and 
coordination of efforts. In contrast, community committees represent organi- 
zations of local residents created to help deal with local problems. These groups 
represent new sources of power and personnel for welfare work. 


THE PROBLEM RESTATED 


Faced with rapid change, population growth, and mobility rapid enough to 
prevent stabilization of the larger social order, and geographic expansion of 
greater Chicago into surrounding areas to the extent that more and more of 
Chicago proper will be made up of areas of high rates, the city can look forward 
with certaintly to a delinquency problem of considerable magnitude. The task 
at hand is to deal as intelligently as possible with this problem. 

One of the most hopeful orientations or ways of looking at this problem 
comes from a study of the succession of ethnic groups in the inner areas of 
Chicago. Something over 60 years ago the inner-city areas were occupied 
largely by northern and western BPuropean immigrant families of which the 
German and Irish were numerically the largest. The rates of delinquents in 
these areas were high as they are now, and a large proportion of all delinquents 
in the juvenile court were the children of persons born either in Germany or in 
Ireland. 

In time these immigrant groups prospered and moved out into better resi- 
dential areas. As this happened, most of their children disappeared from the 
juvenile court and were replaced by children of the newer immigrants, of which 
the Polish and Italian were numerically the largest. For several decades these 
groups have been moving out of the areas of high rates and their places have 
been taken in part by migrant groups including the Negroes, the Mexicans, 
and the Puerto Ricans. 

This outward movement, insofar as it represented upward mobility rather 
than an effort to find a place to live, did not raise the relative rates of delinquents 
in the outer areas, since the data show that the relative magnitude of rates 
in the inner and outer areas has not changed appreciably in 50 years. 

No one ean account for all of the events in this exciting drama, but the sig- 
nificance of the development of new or adapted institutional forms to meet group 
problems is clear. Buoyed up by improved status position with reference to 
other groups, and stabilized by the influence of the more integrated communi- 
ties into which they moved, the outward moving groups became indistinguishable 
so far as delinquency is concerned from the other populations in the outer areas. 

For our purposes the importance of this succession is that it draws attention 
to the natural integrative processes in operation even in inner-city areas. No 
one planned this movement or directed it. It was not the work of private or 
governmental agencies. What it suggests is that the special delinquency prob- 
lem of groups in the inner-city areas tends to be self-curing, if left alone. 

Given time and a reasonable prospect for upward mobility, the groups now 
in the inner-city areas would be expected to move out of the areas with results 
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similar to those seen in the groups which preceded them. But there are good 
reasons to believe that in the future the succession of groups in the inner-city 
area may not proceed as it did in the past. And even if most of the current 
residents do move out, some will remain and these, together with new groups, 
will constitute the population in areas of high rates of delinquents. Thus, even 
if there are certain natural reintegrative forces at work the fact remains that 
the current problem will be influenced very slowly by such forces, 

Given time enough and reasonable stability, the inner-city communities might 
develop some integration even without upward mobility, but with high special 
mobility and rapid change the prospects for such development are not good. 
The current problem then with reference to delinquent behavior, may be stated 
somewhat as follows: 

A program must be developed which will offer some control over delinquent 
behavior in the areas of highest rates of delinquents now and at the same time 
offer the greatest impetus to community stabilization in the future. 

Clearly the program should be designed to do at least two different things. 
It should, in the very first place, be aimed at prevention. This involves attempts 
to improve the community as a place to rear children both by making available 
to children what services they need, and by helping to develop self-consciousness 
among the residents of areas of high rates of delinquents about the difficulties 
of rearing children where adequate control through traditional institutions is 
lacking. A community where the residents discuss the needs of children is quite 
different from one where there is no such discussion. 

Secondly, a program should provide machinery designed to help offenders from 
becoming recidivists. From the point of view of the community, this task in- 
volves helping the offender to become identified with conventional groups and 
institutions. 

Efforts to interrupt delinquent careers also involves work with police, courts, 
correctional schools, parole and probation officers, and many other types of 
personnel and institutions. Followup studies of training schools also suggest 
that because of the high incidence of recidivism following commitment, treat- 
ment programs should include efforts to reduce the rate of commitment to cor- 
rectional institutions by dealing with the largest possible number of boys 
through the facilities of their own neighborhoods. 


PROGRAM 


Within this broad framework a program for the city of Chicago should include 
the following elements: 

In the first place, the major effort ought to be concentrated in the areas of 
highest rates of delinquents, since this is where not only the highest incidence, 
but also the most serious forms of the problem are to be found. As has been 
indicated, these areas of the city contain population not presently organized 
in terms of their social institutions to assure a degree of orderliness in the 
movement of their young people through the stormy waters of adolescence 
comparable to that achieved by residents of neighborhoods with low rates of 
delinquents. 

The difference between these two types of populations is that the former 
have not yet found their way to the appropriate patterns of common action, 
which the latter have developed and established. While no blueprint is avail- 
able which predictably succeeds in helping whole groups acquire these patterns 
of value and action, it is clear that if they are to develop at all they must arise 
naturally from the experience and through the participation of those involved. 

Hence, a basic requirement of program for those who would help is the 
employment of some method of bringing the affected populations into delin- 
quency prevention efforts as participants in the enterprise. Their involvement 
as participants is to be viewed as an indispensable element of such a program, 
since the goal is the fostering of new values, new goals, and new action patterns 
among residents of city areas where the delinquency problem is endemic. 

As stated earlier, program proposals which are limited to adding more 
social services, regardless of how much they are needed or how skillfully they 
are applied, fail to meet a basic aspect of the problem. The requirement of the 
situation is for a new kind of resource, and not merely for more resources of 
the kind represented by the established social services. 

Indeed, it may well be argued that the addition of social services beyond 
a critical point may well result in the fostering of passivity and dependency. 
But even if additional services were available, the character of the problem 
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is such that serious efforts to deal with it requires new kinds of resources. The 
best such sources available are in the areas where the problem is most acute, 
and they consist of power, talent, leadership, and interest in participation, 
In other words, the residents of areas of high rates must be helped to participate 
in the solution of their own social problems. 

Stated in somewhat greater detail, the requirements of program include the 
following features: 

1. The program should be designed to reach into even the most disorderly and 
disorganized community and seek out its constructive human resources. The 
reference here is to those islands of orderliness and normality which survive in 
even the most unfavorable social settings, and which are presented by self- 
sustaining social groups and by integrated persons of high morale. The forms 
taken by these groups differ from neighborhood to neighborhood. In some they 
are found in the religious institutions; in others in mutual-aid societies, or clubs 
set up to promote the recreational, sports, or socializing interests of its members. 
They vary also in their degree of structure, ranging from formally instituted 
bodies to aggregations which convene habitually at expected times and places, 
such as homes, public parks, or taverns. It is not necessarily to be expected that 
persons connected with these groups are always in their private acts uninvolved 
in those marginal forms of conduct which constitute the norm in the neighbor- 
hoods of high delinquency rates. But they have been found to come under the 
control of the purposes and modes of behavior of groups whose values are 
predominantly conventional. 

Generally these groups and persons are groping toward the goal of upward 
mobility, that is, the improvement of status in the wider social order. It is this 
activity together with sentiments of protectiveness toward their children which 
represent the social forces to be harnessed to the service of delinquency preven- 
tion. 

Programs of prevention should be capable of arousing, alining, and guiding 
social forces of this order. The crying need is for a coordination of these 
forces together with the services furnished by social agencies. While there can 
be no quarrel with the aim of a more efficient organization of social services, 
such as is obtained through specialization, or better, utilization of their re 
sources, there should be no mistaking such improvements for the development of 
genuinely new resources. 

2. The program should recruit and train as its professional corps the type of 
personnel fitted by personality, background, experience, training, or any com- 
bination of these to tap the sources of social power and influence in the local 
societies of the urban metropolis. As has been stated, these sources of social 
power may be organized groups, or persons who, by social role and personality, 
are centers of informal influence in the locality. In addition, such workers should 
have the ability to work with young people generally, but especially with street 
groups of adolescents and with delinquent gangs. If there is no personal interest 
in or taste for this kind of activity the worker must at a minimum understand 
clearly the nature and goals of such work, and have access to either profes- 
sional group workers or local residents who can undertake an assignment of 
this character. 

Key personnel in local community programs must possess three general kinds 
of qualification : 

1. They must be able to acquire an extensive and detailed knowledge of the 
local social structure in its informal as well as its formal aspects, including the 
leadership hierarchy, the pattern of influence, and the local peculiarities of the 
decisionmaking process. 

2. They must be capable of maintaining an indefatigable clarity of role, such 
that they avoid becoming personally involved in the competitive order of the 
local society while continuing to exert their own brand of leadership and 
influence. 

3. They must be sufficiently free of anxiety respecting their commitment to 
conventional values and mores to be able to engage, in an easy and encompli- 
eated way, in relationships with delinquents or with persons of confused or 
ambivalent value orientation. If workers in local community programs do not 
themselves work directly with delinquent or deviant groups they must never- 
theless possess this quality in order to help others deal with their own punitive 
tendencies. 

Finally, a program of this character should come under the direction of an 
institution or organization with a tradition of single-minded .devotion to the 
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goals just described. Because of the requirement of flexibility to meet the pe- 
culiarities of local social conditions, the procedures to be followed in community 
organization work of this type can be specified principally in terms of goals. 
Unless these goals are retained in the sharpest possible focus such work becomes 
easily subverted. 

The misdirection of personnel can take several forms. Community organi- 
zation workers can fall into exploitative practices, bending their activities to 
serve their own economic or political advantage. Work of this kind can also 
be pressed into the service of a local special interest group which is in con- 
flict with other local interest groups or institutions. Or workers may become 
discouraged in the face of difficulty and demoralized because of temporary fail- 
ure unless they are part of a larger organization equipped with appropriate per- 
spective and ideology. Only within a strong institutional framework can such 
subversions be held to a minimum. 


CONCLUSION 


The strength of this proposal lies in the fact that it is aimed directly at the 
eausal process as outlined in this report. No one knows exactly how to inte- 
grate communities, but the development of organizational forms in the inner- 
city areas is pointed toward the stabilization of the community. Moreover, the 
goal is to stimulate natural social processes. Through participation, knowledge 
of the problem is increased, goals are defined, and at least some steps are taken 
toward upward mobility, which has been associated with the reduction of de- 
linquency in so many groups in the history of Chicago. 

Mr. McKay. I should like to make comments peripheral to that, if 

ou wish. If you wish to stop, it won’t offend me. 

Chairman Hennines. We will be very glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. McKay. I want to start out by saying that any claims in this 
field are extravagant. Insofar as I know, we do not have answers 
even though very elaborate claims are made from time to time, and 
one of the aspects of our work over the years, I think, is in turning up 
facts and making it a little rough for those who made claims because, 
sometimes, the facts disputed the claims that were made. 

Chairman Henninos. Part of the job of this committee, and I 

might say this parenthetically at the outset, and I think Senator 
Hruska will agree with me that even today is to disabuse certain of 
the commonly “held notions. For example, get rid of all the comic 
books. That will take care of it. Or, scrap all of the television sets. 
That will take care of it. Or, have a curfew law. That will take 
care of it. You know that that is part of the thinking by the public 
on this subject, and other such ideas. 

Mr. McKay. That is right. 

Chairman Henntneos. In other words, just pass a law and every- 
thing is going to be fine. 

Mr. McKay. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. That has been part of our task, insofar as we 
are capable of doing, of making the people of the country realize this 
isn’t anything that can be approached by frontal assault upon one or 
another of the outcroppings of technology or scientific advancement : 
do away with it. Throw the books out the window. Get rid of the 
printing presses, as they said in the old days. It just doesn’t lend it- 
self to that sort of treatment. Please proceed. 

Mr. McKay. I should like, Mr. Chairman, for a moment to raise 
what I think might be called several logical aspects of the problem. 

First, I should like to suggest that w vhat we do about this problem 
should bear some rel: ationship to the kind of problem we think it is, 
or, to turn that around, the kind of a problem that we think we are 
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dealing with should have something to do with the recommendations | of 
that we make about it. I 
If you will examine many propositions which are proposed inthis | i 
field, you will find that those have no relationship to one another, | in 
Persons might find that the problem is in the family, and then recom- | si 
mend that we have more playgrounds or something like that. There | 
is a jump in logic there where there is no connection that is estab- w 
lished between the proposition which is to be dealt with, and the way 
in which we are going to deal with it. pl 
I regret to say that we do not agree among ourselves what kind of 
a problem we are dealing with. At least it would be safe to say we fo 
have wide differences among ourselves, even those who are supposed 4 
to work in this field. Ww 
I regret to say that very much because it complicates your problem le 
quite necessarily. There are many reasons for that. 
Chairman Hennines. W hy do you regret it, sir? a 
Mr. McKay. Because it would be relatively simple if we could—— a 
Chairman Henninoes. Doesn’t it betoken and further emphasize 0 
the fact that it doesn’t lend itself to unanimity of agreement which is, 
after all, what you and I were talking about? I 
Mr. McKay. That is right. There are different dimensions in- a 
volved, different disciplines, and the training of different persons en- 
ables them to see different aspects of the problem, and, therefore, they } 
come up with different explanations. Sometimes, there are vested in- 0 
terests involved which determine what kind of a problem it is defined £ 
to be. Sometimes, even cities have their pet notion for defining prob- I 
lems, but all of that taken in perspective, I would like for purposes \ 
of clearness of thought here to suggest that in order to deal with this I 
whole question of the kind of problem we are dealing with we need t 
to make at least one distinction: we need to distinguish between those 
persons who get into difficulty by themselves, and the behavior of in- ( 
dividuals who probably are disturbed persons, emotionally disturbed 
persons and may need treatment. 
The institution which I represent, Institute of Juvenile Research is : 


an institution prepared to give that kind of treatment. 

The point of my testimony, however, has to deal essentially with the 
other side of that problem and that is the extent to which delinquency 
is a product of processes going on in our whole social life. 

The type of delinquency to which I refer is essentially group de- 
linquency, and it represents on the whole, I think, most of the organ- 
ized assaults on life and property. I am not saying one of those is 
more important than the other, but the one to which I would like to 
attract your attention specifically is the one which has to deal with 
the integration of society. 

Now, there are two or three other kinds of facts which may be ob- 
vious, but I think they are important. One is that in stating the na- 
ture of the problem, we have some facts which have to be ti aken into 
account. I will just list a few. 

For example, it should be recognized that most delinquency is group 
delinquency. It should be recognized that this is essentially a male 
problem. It should be rec ognized that it is an agency centered prob- 
lem, that you have a peak in the curve of reac hing a peak about 16 
and at 24 the chances of a person getting into crime are only one-tenth 
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of what they are at the age of 16. It is not a nationality or an ethnic 
problem essentially. It is urban rather than rural, and a point which 
[ will elaborate just a little, if I may, there are very wide variations 
in rates within urban areas, ‘large areas which are consistent and per- 
sistent over time. 

Those are facts which somehow or another have to be dealt with 
when we are trying to state what the nature of the problem is. 

I would also say when we are thinking logically on that side of the 
program that the programs ought to be plausible and offer some gain. 

For example, suppose we took the example that it was decided that 
fathers were responsible for delinquency. We haven’t gained any 
ground because it would be easier to remake the delinquents than it 
W would be to remake the fathers. All we have done is stated the prob- 
lems in other terms and haven’t gained anything. 

Likewise, these programs have to be morally defensible. You prob- 
ably have heard or will hear about saturation problems, representing 
an effort on the part of outsiders to go in and just take over the life 
of the community. 

I question whether such an approach is morally defensible because 
I raise the question, by what right do persons from the outside go in 
and take over the task of rearing someone else’s children ? 

Those are a few of the logical problems. Might I say that I think 
Mr. Lohman was quite correct in urging the committee to be cautious 
on this whole question in increasing rates of delinquency. I have 
gathered the material here in Chicago as far back as it goes, and the 
material from the juvenile court, for example, is cyclical, and not 
understandable in terms of the w ide gyrations in the rates, but it does 
not seem to be going anywhere over time, actually, and the same is 
true for the police data in Chie ‘ago. The commitment data are higher, 
but commitment data are especially affected by publie policy of the 
court, or of the administrative agencies, and this turns out to be a very 
neat and elusive problem, because I suspect the yardsticks we use in 
defining delinquency have been shifting over the years. I suspect 
there is a lot of conduct now passing as acceptable, or tolerable, which 
would have been defined as rather serious behavior a generation or two 
ago, and that the reverse is true also that our yardstick keeps shifting 
therefore, that. is a problem which needs to be kept open for diset us- 
sion. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Did you happen to live in Chicago, sir, during 
the heyday of the big and powerful gangs? 

Mr. McKay. Yes:I did. Shadows are still here, I think. 

Chairman Henninos. There were three bullets shot in the back of 
the car in which I was riding in this city one night in 1923. I don’t 
know whether they were juvenile delinquents or not. I was in the 
car with a home economics instructor and we had stopped at an inter- 
section. ‘Two gentlemen climbed on the running board and began 
shouting and making some sort of demonstration. We pulled away 
from the intersection, which was about 56th and Woodlawn, and I 
suggested to this young instructor, a friend, who had been nice 
enough to come down and take me to his house on the north side 
for dinner, that maybe it was a stickup. We heard the shots, pulled 
up on 63d and State, and found bullet holes in the back of the car. 
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We waited there for a while to see if the police officers or the detec. 
tives had mistaken us for others. Nobody ever appeared. 

Mr. McKay. It was a great disappointment for many people that 
I lived here for years and never had a thrilling experience. 

Chairman Hennines. I don’t know whether they were juvenile de- 
linquents, but they were pretty good shots. I have never forgotten 
that experience. At that time we were training a lot of Chicago 
policemen, at least we were working out and training them and givi 
them little pointers over at Stag Field. I happened to remark that 
I had a rather unusual experience the night before and one of the 
police officers at the field meet said, “Oh, well, they were probably 
just a bunch of drunken bums.” 

That doesn’t reflect upon Chicago. I don’t mention that little per- 
sonal episode to reflect upon this city, but it is true in so many 
American cities, or was true during that period. : 

Mr. McKay. That is right. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Back in the days of big Jim Colosimos and 
Al Capone the rackets were more or less accepted, and the local hero 
was the fellow on the corner who wore the flashy clothes and either 
belonged to or claimed to have belonged to one of the mobs. 

Mr. McKay. I should like very briefly, Mr. Chairman, to just state 
the proposition which I set forth in this testimony, and that was that 
essentially and always high rates of violative behavior are functions 
of social disruption, social changes, social disruptions; that stable so- 
cieties have relatively little nonconforming behavior and turbulent 
and disturbed and changing societies must, of necessity, have a lot of 
violative behavior. 

Since we live in a country where we do have a lot of disturbance, 
where there is a rapid rate of social change brought in by war and 
technology, the fact that we have high crime rates, and the fact that we 
have high delinquency rates is not an unexpected phenomenon. In 
fact, we would be very much disturbed, I think, theoretically if that 
were not true because it is a logical problem, I think, which almost 
has to come out that way. 

Now, I mentioned that for this purpose. I want to draw attention 
of the Comission briefly to two or three points that seem to be related 
to that. You understand, I have not developed that. I just mention 
that in passing as being something that perhaps is accepted pretty 
well today. 

One of the evidences of this is that children do not understand their 
own parents, and parents do not understand their children. It seems 
to me that is an unmistakable evidence of very rapid social change 
where within the course of a generation the communication breaks 
down between groups who are less than 20 years apart, probably, and 
that that is one of the observed facts about American life today, and 
also the subject of a great deal of joking. 

Chairman Henninos. Do you feel, sir, that your parents understood 
ou? 

Mr. McKay. Much better, I think, than I understood my children 
because I lived in a somewhat more stable society than the city. 

Senator Hruska. You speak of the lack of communication. Would 
that be illustrated by what Judge Learned Hand said the other day 
at the American Law Institute banquet when he said it was inquired 
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of him, “Do you know who Mickey Mantle is?” And he said, “Is 
that a person or a thing?” He had lost, apparently, all communica- 
tion with things that are quite close to other people. 

Mr. McKay. I think this is an aspect of our problem. I would add 
to it the fact that we point our finger accusingly at children, and there 
is a great deal of evidence to suggest that the children reflect the rest 
of us all too accurately. 

In terms of the volume of crime, in terms of dollars, at least, I am 
not sure about human anguish, but in dollars, at least, juvenile de- 
linquency represents a small crime bill as compared to adult. 

One of the most important problems of all, arising out of this 
change, and I think it arrives out of urbanization and compulsory 
education, and that is that in the urban community the adolescent 
male has lost his significance. He doesn’t amount to anything. He 
doesn’t have anywhere, any way to establish himself as a person. All 
of the devices which were available in rural communities for the boy 
to be a man while he was still a boy are gone, and now I think if you 
will examine it, you will find that boys are full grown men but they 
are still boys because we have no place for emphasizing it in the social 
system, and that represents a problem in this whole picture. 

I would suggest to you also if you follow and accept the notion that 
crime and delinquency are byproducts of change that it suggests that 
social service will not solve the problem. They may help, as the late 
James Bryant said, “To sweep up the debris of those who fall by the 
wayside,” but do not represent frontal attacks on the basic problem. 

Now, I have stated this in general about the city, but one of the 
important facts we have developed over the years for Chicago and 
other cities is this fact of the wide variation in rates of delinquents 
among areas, and it doesn’t make any difference whether you start 
with police cases or juvenile court cases or committed case, or truants, 
or male delinquents, or female delinquents, or young adult offenders. 
They represent the same general picture in the city. 

When you have a relatively small number of areas which represent 
a rate of delinquency 10 or 15 times higher than the rate in a large 
segment of the other areas, and this has held true over time, it wasn’t 
an accidental thing. It has held true over time, and one of the sig- 
nificant things about it is that the different ethnic groups from Europe 
went through these inner areas of Chicago, and while they were there 
produced delinquents for the juvenile court, and after a generation 
or pve oer moved out and disappeared from the court so far as we 
can tell. 

Now, that bit of evidence there is a bit of evidence that has to be 
taken into account in trying to analyze what the nature of this prob- 
lem was because there groups moved out as they moved upward in 
the social scale, and so far as we can tell after very careful studies 
of the evidence, they moved into the outer areas which are more in- 
tegrated than the inner-city areas, and they are no more delinquent 
=e have been no more delinquent than the persons who preceded them 
there. 

Now, the inner-city areas of large cities produce most of the de- 
linquents. That has been where most of the high rates have shown 
up, and it so happens that the economy or some other factors have 
changed the situation and sometimes we have the high rates on the 
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periphery now, but traditionally they have been in the inter-city 
areas, and essentially in the same race. 

In those areas, you find this breakdown of the social order most 
complete. You find it so complete, in fact, that you don’t see any 
stable institutions at all, and you wonder not why do children get 
into trouble, but you wonder how they are able to grow into adulthood 
without getting into trouble, and that is reflected in the fact that in 
these inner-city areas you find the adolescent male detached from the 
basic institutions, and it happens in an unusual way in this area which 
I suspect has not happened many times in history. 

They are out of the family, first of all, although the boys may be 
able to get a meal and a place to sleep from their mother. In this 
particular era many of them are out of the church and not. yet part 
of the economic order or political order, and when they drop from 
school as sometimes happens because they cannot get along with the 
teacher or because there is no upward mobility or orientation, when 
they drop from school you have persons who are detached from all 
of the basic institutions, and in that situation the most natural thing 
in the world happens, and that is, they create their own institution 
which we call the street corner society, which most people call the 
gang. 

Now, I go through that to draw your attention to the fact that the 
corner gang seems to me to be a very legitimate manifestation of life 
in the inner-city areas of large cities. It is the only real group in 
which these persons have status and win approbation of their fellow- 
man and where they amount to something. 

This world of the corner group, I find, has been, or was very greatly 
neglected up until about 10 years ago when the problem of reaching 
the unreached turned out to have the wrong title. The problem is not 
to reach the unreached, but the question is what do you have to offer 
them; what chances you are going to furnish them in social life after 
you do reach them. 

Our workers have never had any trouble reaching this so-called un- 
reached. It is an interesting world, this world of the unreached 
which has been written about negatively, but the positive side of it 
in this rather futile effort of the males in that situation is to get some 
recognition from society that they, too, are persons and amount to 
something. 

This language which has been taken over by conventional groups 
originates there, and by the time we use it, it has long since passed 
out of that area—the bizarre dress, zoot suit, and the other evidences 
of dress, and a philosophy which we discovered some years ago when 
we were studying narcotic addiction among young people—that is, 
the philosophy for lack of a better word the philosophy of the 
“licks” which represents general repudiation and formulation of the 
philosophy that life is to be lived for now and not to represent a po 
ponement of gratification so that, “I can go to school later on”—“T can 
get an education later in order to become a professional person.” 

Once you get a philosophy of “kicks” and repudiation of labor as 
a way of getting ahead in the world, then you fine the stage set for 
organized effort in this particular age group for onslaught upon the 
values of the larger community, particularly the value of property 
and life. 
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Now, I could go on with that because it is a long and interesting 
story, but I won't. I will say only that it seems to me there are few 
favorable elements in this field of program which are operating in 
your favor. One is the fact which seems to be borne out rather ade- 
quately by the material and that is that persons tend to get out of 
crime as they reach adulthood. 

In a sense, part of the problem is the problem of how to help the 
adolescent male get through this turbulent adolescent period where he 
has no place in the ec onomy or social order and where there is a great 
deal of restlessness because of that fact. 

Now, that does not work in all cases, but it works in this way that as 

rsons reach adulthood, society presses down upon them certain expec- 
tations, for example, that they get married, and if they get married 
they better get a job which then brings them into an industrial group; 
if they get married in church, then they go back into the church, and 
there you have a beginning of a cycle so “if we can get the adolescent 
male through the turbulent period without too much trouble, he may 
be about as ood a citizen as the rest of us because our standard is not 
too high on the conduct side. 

Another point in that connection is that, it seems to me, one of the 
facts of social life is that, given a little stability, the new institutional 
forms tend to develop, which tend to bring about order. The difficulty 
in our inner-city areas, of course, is that they are constantly in turmoil, 
and this opportunity is not offered for institutional development. 

Perhaps the one single, most important bit of information that 
I would like to present to you today, and which I have already men- 
tioned, is the fact that these ethnic groups furnished the highest rates 
when they were in the inter-city areas of Chicago. Then, they 
moved out and not because anyone was planning that they should 
move out, but they moved out, and they seemed to disappear from 
the crime picture. When that can happen with outward mobility 
and upward mobility together, it opens an avenue for thinking, it 
seems to me, constructively in dealing with this problem. 

Now, I suppose one point that all of us rest upon in this field is 
that, to most of us, children are potentially good citizens. Lots of 
them are growing up in situations where they don’t get a good chance 
to become good citizens but if we give them a chance, they would be. 

As Mr. Sorrentino will suggest tomorrow, the persons who are 
involved in these areas are going to have to be brought into the pic- 
ture and contribute something to the solution of this problem. ‘The 
outsider cannot do it. The parents who live in that area are going 
to be involved in helping to get for their children some of the things 
that their children need to grow up and be good citizens. 

I could go on, but I think I better quit. 

Chairman Hennrines. Senator Hruska? 

Senator Hruska. I have no observations or questions at this time. 

I can look forward a great deal to a thorough study of your 
statement, Mr. McKay, and I hope you will likewise hold yourself 
open to such further inquiry after we study it so that we can supple- 
ment and complement it with those things which occur to us in our 
line of work as being material. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McKay. Thank you. 
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Mr. Bernstone. May I ask one question, Senator? 

Chairman Hennineos. Surely. 

Mr. Bernstone. Mr. McKay, I would like to ask this question of 

ou. 
. Do you think that the differences in numbers of delinquents in 
various sections of the city is a real difference, or do upper class 
delinquents fail to get into police or court statistics because of their 
social economic positions ? 

Mr. McKay. I will be very glad to answer that, and I happen to 
have a very strong opinion on it. 

I have gathered more material of this kind than any person ought 
to in a lifetime, and at this particular moment I am convinced that 
the differences in conduct are greater than the difference revealed 
by the rates. 

The fact you mentioned is one that is often brought up, but there 
are counteracting factors in the inner-city areas, the most important 
one being a higher tolerance for violative behavior. 

In the good old days boys could strip cars in certain areas of the 
city without any prospect of being reported and much less serious 
activity would be promptly reported in other areas so there are com- 
pensating factors there which suggest to me that the differences are 
real, and when persons come along and claim to me that they are not 
real, I suggest that they walk at night through some of the areas which 
our statistics show are high-risk areas. Then they are not so en- 
thusiastic about supporting that proposition. 

Mr. Brernstone. May I ask one further question, Mr. McKay. What 
is your opinion of the estimate that 85 percent of juvenile delinquents 
fall into the category of your idea of the corner group society? 

Mr. McKay. Well, we have evidence to show that about 85 percent 
of the delinquents are group delinquents. Now, the corner group 
society turns out not to be a unit. It represents all kinds of groups, 
and each group, in a sense, is a reflection of the particular kind of 
community, representing a variation all the way from hordes, actually 
operating under class name, to groups which are little more than 
playgrounds on the corner, but there is no question about the fact 
that most delinquency is group delinquency and comes out of these 
groups. 

The delinquency which gets the headlines in the papers often times 
is the other type because it is unusual and bizarre and spectacular. 

Chairman Henntnos. Mr. Field? 

Mr. Fievp. I have no questions, except to say far more questions 
have been raised by testimony of witnesses today than I have seen 
in a good while. It is an extremely valuable contribution. 

Chairman Henninos. There are many questions I would like to 
ask you, actually, by way of discussion of the very challenging and 
interesting points of-view you presented today. 

We have had the experience in Chicago on this day and I hope it 
will continue through tomorrow of a great preoccupation, so to speak, 
among the people who have been generous enough to come here and 
testify, concerned preoccupation and really bedrock sort of thinking. 
This encourages our committee immeasurably that you have come here 
today and presented some new things, as Mr. Field stated. I speak 
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of you at this time, especially, Mr. McKay, and certainly your testi- 
mony deserves further consider ‘ation and study. 
Mr. McKay. Thank you, Senator. I am very happy to be here. 
Chairman HEnNINGs. W e are very grateful for you to be here. 
Before the hearing is closed, I have here a letter ‘from the U.S. at- 
torney offering his full coope ration. He closes by saying: 


If there is anything that this office or I can help you with while you are here I 
would appreciate your making a request. 


We appreciate that very much. Without objection, the letter from 
Mr. Robert Tieken will be made a part of the record in these proceed- 
ings. ie 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7” and reads 


as follows: ) 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
U.S. ATTORNEY, 
NORTHERN Disirict oF ILLINOIS, 

Chicago, May 28, 1959. 
Hon. THoMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman of the Senate Subcommiitee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Chicago, Il. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: This will belatedly acknowledge receipt of your 
telegram of May 23 inviting me to testify at the hearings of your subcommittee 
investigating juvenile delinquency on May 28 and 29 of this month. As soon as 
we received your telegram I communicated with the Department of Justice 
asking their wishes and have just received authorization by telephone to co- 
operate with you to the fullest. Because of the shortness of time I have not had 
an opportunity to prepare a statement for your subcommittee and I am slated 
for the grand jury all day tomorrow. If,there is anything that this office or I 
can help you with while you are here I would appreciate your making a request. 

Yours very truly, 
Rovert Treken, U.S. Attorney. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you all very much. This subcom- 
mittee will adjourn at this time and reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


(Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, May 29, 1959.) 
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COMMUNITY PROGRAMS IN CHICAGO AND THE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF THE JUVENILE COURT SYSTEM 


FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SuBcoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 224, 
U.S. Courthouse Building, Chicago, Ill., Senator Roman L. Hruska 
presiding. 

Present : Senator Roman L. Hruska. 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Carl Perian, 
research director; Marvin R. Fullmer, investigator; Miss Elizabeth 
T. McGill, chief clerk; Mrs. Frankie Childers, editorial director. 

Senator Hruska. The hour of 10 a.m. having arrived, the sub- 
committee will come to order. 

This will be a continuation of the hearings being conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. The subcommittee is chairmaned by Senator 
Thomas Hennings, who called this morning and asked that I take 
charge of the hearings and to chairman them until such time as he 
comes later in the morning. He has other matters to take care of in 
theearly part of the morning. 

The first witness we will have is Dr. Bruno Bettelheim. He is 
principal of the Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School and professor 
of the department of education, psychology, and psychiatry of the 
University of Chicago. The Orthogenic School is the university’s 
residence treatment institution for severely emotionally disturbed 
children. 

Professor Bettelheim was born in Vienna, Austria, and gained his 
first training in psychoanalysis in that city. He came to this coun- 
try in 1939 after a year in a concentration camp at Dachau and 
Buchenwald. On these experiences he based one of his best known 
studies, “Individual and Mass Behavior in Extreme Situations,” 
which became required reading for all military government officers 
in Europe by order of General Eisenhower. 

Among his major publications are his book “Love Is Not Enough,” 
which describes the work of the Orthogenic School in rehabilitating 
severely disturbed youngsters, and “Truants From Life,” which pre- 
sents comprehensive case histories of four atypical children, including 
delinquents and schizophrenics, whose rehabilitation took place at the 
Orthogenic School. 

_ Dr. Bettelheim is a regular contributor to professional journals 
in his field. His articles may be found in the American Journal of 
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Orthopsychiatry, the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycholo 
the Psychoanalytic Review, the Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 
the School Review, the Elementary School Journal, and many other 
periodicals. He has written popular «rticles for Parents Magazine 
the Parent-Teacher Magazine, Commeniary, Scientific American, and 
others. 

This biographical sketch is brief. It hits only some of the high- 
lights. We could go on a long time describing the work and the 
achievements of Dr. Bettelheim, but we are going to let him speak for 
himself and tell us about that phase of this committee’s investigation 
and inquiry about which he would like to speak, and first of all, Doe- 
tor, we want as a committee to extend again our regrets that we were 
not able to reach you yesterday and our appreciation for your modify- 
ing your schedule so that you could be here today. You are welcome, 
sir, 


STATEMENT OF DR. BRUNO BETTELHEIM, PRINCIPAL, SONIA 
SHANKMAN ORTHOGENIC SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. Berretuem. Thank you, Senator. I would like to address my- 
self to some questions that Senator Hennings was so good to suggest 
that I might discuss. The first of them is the question whether there 
has been an increase in aggressive and violent behavior in recent 
years and why these deeds of seemingly totally unprovoked violence 
occur. It is my own feeling—of course, unfortunately there is really 
no scientifically valid data available on this issue, but it is my con- 
viction, and I think it can be substantiated, that the incidence of 
violence has not been increased, but that many outlets that only up to 
fairly recently we had available for such tendencies have been closed 
up. 

Let me give you just a very simple example. Thirty, forty, fifty 
years ago when a boy couldn’t get along with his family or the com- 
munity, he could run away to sea, and he wasn’t declared a truant and 
he wasn’t picked up by the police and brought back to the family and 
the community from which, for very sound reasons, maybe, to the 
best advantage of the boy and the community, he had run away. 

Senator Hruska. And if he didn’t go to sea, doctor, he would go 
west, wouldn’t he? 

Dr. Berre.ynerm. That is right; it was on open frontier. 

Let us look at some more recent examples: Cyprus, we all have 
read about it, and maybe Cuba. If somebody had very violent tend- 
encies and need to discharge them, in Cuba he could either join the 
Batista or Fidel Castro forces, and in Cyprus to beat up British 
women and children, not to speak of men, was an act of furorism for 
some Greeks and Cypriots, and they are much admired. The point 
I am trying to make is not only that we have closed these outlets. 

Senator, I don’t know whether you saw the headlines of the Chi- 
cago papers and saw that there was another vice raid in Calumet 
City, and some 90 people were hauled in. I don’t know what happens 
to them later on. I don’t want to be misunderstood that I am in favor 
of red light districts, but as long as they existed, you know, somebody 
who was beset by this very violent tendency had a place where to go 
and to discharge these tendencies, and if he misbehaves, the bouncers 
at the local establishments knew how to take care of him. 
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I remember when I was a boy, not knowing, in a strange city in 
France I strayed into a certain district, and there were two policemen 

atrolling the entrance of the street, and they said, “Young man, 
that’s no place for you.” 

I said, “Well, can’t I go there? I am forbidden to enter these 
streets ?” 

“No, but we won’t be responsible for what happens to you.” 

Well, I thought it wiser not to enter the street, but if I would have 
been so inclined, I would have discharged whatever violent tenden- 
cies I might have had in this moment in a way that at least wouldn’t 
have damaged the respectable community. Again, I am not in favor 
of reestablishing red light districts, but I was asked to address my- 
self to the problem, asked what there was of scientific evidence of 
more violence or such tendencies to be found presently in our young 

ople than in ee and it is my firm belief that this is not so. 

Senator Hruska. Do you make that statement in view of the sta- 
tistics which are constantly brought to our attention? How would 
you reconcile this with the statistics Y i 

Dr. BerreLuemm. Because previous statistics of boys running away 
to sea were not entered, boys who went west; boys in the age of 

oing out hunting down Indians were not entered. They were fine 

erican boys, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Does the statutory definition of so-called juvenile 
delinquency enter into the situation insofar as statistics is concerned ¢ 

Dr. BerretHem. Yes, sir. Let us go back to some times when I 
went to school, and it was in a foreign country and the situation was 
different, but we, too, had minority groups, and we went to school, 

ou know, and the boys belonging to one minority group and the 
Lone of another had every day a fight going to school, and since 
we had every day a fight, there were certain rules, and you didn’t 
hit below the belt, and if anybody should draw a knife, both mobs 
would descend on him and beat the daylights out of him. Your fists 
were all right, you know; knives were not. The community was 
quite ready to accept such liminal, shall we say, discharges of wild- 
ness or boyishness. 

Nowadays if two minority groups start to fight, they are immedi- 
ately broken up, maybe hauled in court. They are not permitted 
these small amounts of token discharges, and in some they can man- 
age, but in some it builds up until we have a large discharge. 

Again I think we have become very squeamish—maybe we should 
be; I am not critical—but as a scientist I must realize the changes 
that have taken place in our attitudes toward violence and the type 
of behavior we expect of our youngsters. We have extended the 
school age, which is fine for those who can take school, but it is ir- 
realistic to believe 100 percent of our population, irrespective of 
their home background, can go to school for the first 16 or 18 years 
of their lives and do well and find satisfaction there. 

There is something else I would like to mention, and that is directly 
connected with it. Many crimes of violence at this young age—I am 
talking about the young age; I am not talking about the adult crim- 
inal—originate very much in the need to show yourself as a real 
person, or, to be a little bit more technical, to combat one’s own feel- 
ings of anonymity or impotency or whatever you want to call it. 
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Senator Hruska. I don’t want to interrupt your chain of thought, 

Dr. Berre.uem. Please do. 

Senator Hruska. You made a statement that these are the youthfy] 
offenders, they are not the adult offenders. Woud you like to tell ys 
what you mean in terms of years? 

Dr. BetretHerm. This is less chronological years and more maty. 
rity, emotional and intellectual maturity. I would roughly draw the 
line around 14, 15, thereabouts. 

Senator Hruska. Onuptowhat? Uptothatage? 

Dr. Brerre.tHerm. Up to the age of maybe 16, give a year, take a 
year. 

Senator Hruska. The range is what I wanted. 

Dr. Berrevuem. I am happy if you interrupt me. I am not here 
to give a speech, sir. I am here to answer the questions that you care 
to ask, and I just started out with the question you had asked in your 
letter, and this already takes us to the administration of juvenile jus- 
tice, shall we say, because many of these crimes, be it gang wars or 
fights or maybe individual acts of violence, very often arise as a need 
to show yourself to your own peer group. Sometimes even robbery 
has a purpose, maybe not so much to rob, but to get the money to be 
able to exhibit shock. | , 

If you start out with this need, then it becomes clear that the way 
we treat the youngsters in rehabilitation is the worst we possibly 
could do, not in terms of punishment, because I think they deserve 
punishment, but in terms of rehabilitation in which we and the com- 
munities are interested, because we throw them into even worse an- 
onymity and degraded state than that from which they tried to escape 
through their violence. 

I shall not go into the problem of whether a misdeed should be 
punished and whether a community is not better off when misdeeds 
are punished. A good case can be made for the justification of punish- 
ment, but what I am addressing myself to is rehabilitation and some- 
times a justified demand for punishment is in clear contradiction to 
the equally justified demand for rehabilitation, and this is, I think, 
the heart of the dilemma in which we find ourselves again and again. 

I think as long as we—and I think Congress more than any other 
institution of society seems the institution to make such decision for 
the communities of which horn of this dilemma we should get off 
and on which we should rest and try to make the best of it. This is 
not the scientist’s task, to suggest a decision. It is my task to present 
the dilemma to you for your decision. 

If you are interested in rehabilitation, then the present administra- 
tion of juvenile justice practically does everything that is in contra- 
distinction to desires for rehabilitation. 

Mr. Bernstone. May I ask what the implications of your work 
are with regard to the larger group of so-called juvenile delinquents! 
I should like to know a little bit about your work at the or 
School. I think it would be helpful to me and to the members of the 
committee. 

Dr. Berrecurerm. Like everybody else, I am happy to talk about 
my life’s work, but I shall not treat you as a captive audience. Bas- 
ically two principles are applied. I hope I will get a chance to 
come back to it in answering your second set of questions. 
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The first is that we believe that every delinquent is basically an 
individual who is convinced that society has not given him a fair 
break, that society is against him, that he hasn’t gotten a chance to 
succeed, he feels very much degraded, so basically all our effort is to 
contradict this impression that the youngrinr has received by convinc- 
ing him that this is a fair society that gives him a fair break and that 
accepts him as a respectable individual. ' 

In general I would say, walking the streets of the city or any other 
city 1 would be very much afraid if I would have to rely for my 

rotection on the arm of the police. True, sometimes I do, but bas- 
ically I have to rely on the self-respect of the other people who walk 
down the street. Self-respect doesn’t permit them to take that ad- 
vantage of me that might give them the greater strength and greater 
pumber or what have you. If this is accepted as a true statement, and 
I think you will accept it, then it becomes our main task to build up 
the self-respect of every individual and to build up the self-respect 
in such ways that his self-respect does not permit him to commit a 
violent act. I think that is the only safety we all have. 

Mr. Bernstone. May I interrupt for another question along that 
line? It has been said that about 15 percent of our juvenile delin- 
quents are emotionally disturbed and that 

Dr. Berretuetm. I beg your pardon, did you say 95 percent? 

Mr. Bernstone. No, | said it has been said that about 15 percent 
of our juvenile delinquents are emotionally disturbed and that the 
remaining 85 percent are not really emotionally disturbed, they are 
sometimes called environmental delinquents; they are following the 
standards and mores of the people and their peers, their friends in 
the neighborhood, and they are just doing what is natural for them 
todo. I should like to ask if you believe in such a distinction. I 
would welcome any comments you have to make on that particular 
observation. 

Dr. Berrecnetmm. Of course, emotional disturbance unfortunately 
is not a better defined entity than juvenile delinquency, you know. 
When you were a boy and you were mad and you had a bat in your 
hand, you swung it around, no? And if you were not too mad, you 
were watching out who was in your way and you swung it carefully. 
When you were mad enough, you no longer looked around, you were 
emotionally disturbed, and you just swung it and it was somebody’s 
tough luck if he was in the way of that bat. Correct? 

r. Bernstone. Correct. 

Dr. Berrecuerm. All right. Well, this is the situation. That is, 
at the moment you and most other people committed a delinquent 
act, their emotions were so strong for one reason or another that their 
reason, their assessment of the situation, no longer was adequate. Now 
that doesn’t mean that you were an emotionally disturbed youngster 

ause you sometimes hit something with your bat, you know what 
Imean? For example, you can’t walk down a street without a kid 
having a stick in his hand and running down a fence with the stick. 
let there be a plate glass window unexpectedly, it is too bad for the 
window, but there we come already to very ney business because 
ifhe is a poor kid and he gets picked up, he probably won’t be punished, 
but he might be booked. But if it is a rich man’s son, you know, he 
doesn’t get booked, and that isn’t only true for plate glass windows, 
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sir. That is true for stealing cars, that is true for major acts of crime 
and the delinquents in our big city know there is a great difference 
when they are picked up on the West Side of Chicago and one of our 
fancy suburbs. 

Now I come to the second point where you ask me about the courts, 
Someone who is less interested in punishment and more in rehabilita. 
tion and who is not a lawyer and therefore cannot follow you in the 
fine definitions can only decry the class justice that we have. Now 
while it is true probably in all matters, whether it is a civil suit or 
criminal suit, it makes a difference whether you can afford the best of 
lawyers. I have seen in this city police officers who haul in juvenile 
delinquents for cause being bawled out by their superiors because 
the boy happened to be the son of a prominent citizen. 

I do not think the court process against juvenile delinquency is the 
best way to rehabilitate them, but it is a miserable way when all delin- 
quents know whether they are subject to the punishment by the court or 
not depends on the parental pocketbook; or influence, because you 
youngsters have a much finer sense of justice and they have not yet 
accepted as your hardened criminal that this is the way society is, 
and as a matter of fact, if they have accepted that, then they are lost 
for us in the following work of rehabilitation. As long as they are 
in doubt, as I said before, whether this is a fair world which gives 
everybody a fair break, we can rehabilitate them, and I do not like 
to generalize, I know that in many of our counties these things are 
still, you know, handled differently, but in our big cities, which after 
all is where the major acts of delinquency are committed, we have 
definitely two classes of justice, and if you are a rich man’s son and 
have all the other breaks in your favor, good food, and good housing 
and, hopefully, a good home and what have you, and you commit a 
delinquent act, you get a psychiatrist as a reward, and very often, 
“Well, we are going to provide psychiatry for the boy,” so he gets 
psychiatry services as a reward, and the poor boy who has none of 
these advantages is sent to St. Charles, and the youngsters know that, 
so the first thing I would suggest is the tremendous need for equal 
justice for all. 

I don’t have to belabor it. You know, I feel kind of silly to say 
that to such an august committee and to lawyers, but I think we should 
take a good second look at the practice. I sometimes go around, you 
know, talking to PTA organizations or what not, and I usually make 
it my task to find out about the local situation, and again and again 
I get such statements when I ask about juvenile delinquents in one 
of our suburbs, “Oh, no; we have none of that. Oh, our officers are 
instructed never to book any of our boys.” 

Senator Hruska. And that reflects itself in the statistics, doesn’t it? 

Dr. BretreLyetm. Yes, sir; yes, sir; statistics that the better com- 
munities have less delinquency. 

Senator Hruska. So when we find recitations in texts and mono- 
graphs and in the literature that, “The largest volume of crime and 

elinquency”—quoting now—“which comes to the attention of official 
agencies involves residents of lower class communities,” unquote, 
that means that there is either an express or tacit direction to the 
enforcement officers to lay off-—— 

Dr. BerretHetmM. Exactly. 
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Senator Hruska. In many areas, and that gives a distortion to the 

icture. 

"Dr. BetreLHEIM. That’s right, and this is where we base our statis- 
tics, on the ledgers of our police stations. They are distorted before 
we even start. That is why I do not like to enter the statistics in 
consideration. 

Senator Hrusxa. That is not necessarily a criticism of the police- 
man on the beat because he is a hard man, isn’t he? 

Dr. Berrecyemm. That’s right. We have just the story—and I 
don’t know, I haven’t followed the proceedings, but neither do the 
delinquents who read the paper—that there was a young boy in 
Peoria, son of a very wealthy citizen, who killed a girl, shot a girl. 
It was declared an accident. Now maybe it was an accident, sir, I 
haven’t followed it, but every youngster in the city of Chicago reads 
that. It was always said, “son of a wealthy merchant,” you know, 
and it was a fancy basement in the home of this merchant, a rumpus 
room, and so on. It is a custom in some of our suburbs that the 

angs of juveniles without being invited break into the home of the 
asement of one of the fancy homes, raid the icebox and maybe the 
liquor cabinet if there is one on the premise. Well, these are just 
young boys sowing the wild oats, but have one of these same age 
group break into your basement and raid your liquor cabinet, and 
you promptly phone the police, as I would, sir. 

Mr. Bernsrone. Dr. Bettelheim, I certainly appreciate your 
thoughts along this line, and it might be said in a way—I know I am 
distorting what you have said—that some of the families which are 
better off economically in a sense take care of their own children 
without official action of an official agency like a court or something 
like that. Could you be said then to advocate more unofficial action 
with regard to these children from less favorably situated families, 
economically, less formal action on the part of juvenile courts and 
soon and more informal unofficial action ? 

Dr. BerrecuHermm. Again, sir, I would say that I would advocate 
that what is good for the goose is good for the gander—is that how it 
goes? And let’s make up our mind what is good for the goose and 
see that the same is good for the gander. Certainly I do not believe 
that the court action is the answer, but I do believe that the court 
action is not the answer if justice is not administered equitably. Then 
itcertainly isnot the answer. Thisisall Iamsaying. Does it answer 
your question ? 

Mr. Bernstone. Yes. 

Dr. Berreruerm. In this way even the value, the restrictive and 
threatening and, shall we say, punitive value of the court is destroyed. 
As long as we use that for one group, let us at least preserve it as a 
powerful influence and force. 

Now I come to the second point where you asked me about the courts, 
and there I would beg to be permitted to digress a little bit. Mr. 
Lohman, who I think 





Senator Hruska. For the record, shall we read that question so 
that we may follow your answer just a little bit, doctor? 

Dr. Berrennetm. Yes. The question bears whether the court 
should be more legalistic, whether the youngsters should have right to 
we whether the rules of evidence should be more consistently 
applied. 
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Well, here I would like to go back to something Mr. Lohman said 
yesterday that I as an educator can powerfully reinforce, and that js 
there are exceptions, but I think exception is in the 5 percent group, 
that the future juvenile delinquent is known to some community agency 
long before he became a delinquent, usually the school, sometimes the 
church, sometimes the neighborhood, but it is practically possible to 
pick out these youngsters in school, although in the early days they 
might just appear as truants or school failures and so on. Later on 
that develops into serious maladjustment. 

Now, someone like me cannot tell you whether such a youngster 
might commit suicide or homicide, but to me it is all the same, he has 
gone down the drain. While the one is punishable as an offense, the 
other is only misfortune for the individual and the family. That is, 
you cannot predict, let us say, at the age of 10 or 12 whether the vio- 
lence will be turned against society or against the individual himself, 
This the scientists at this moment cannot yet predict, but that this is an 
individual who is endangered, this can be spotted very early, and there 
again what I am saying refers to the situation in some of our big 
cities with which I am familiar, and I would hate to generalize because 
I know that some family courts do a very fine job, particularly in some 
of our more rural communities, where the judge is much more part of 
the community, knows the people and soon. So what I say now refers 
mainly to the big cities, but this again is the place where this problem 
is most acute, and there I would say the family court is much too 
legalistic. 

Senator Hruska. Much too what ? 

Dr. Berretnem. Legalistic. The points that people like us decry 
is that the children do not have their day in court and the parents 
always have their day in court, and this I think—and again it is one 
man’s opinion, and after all, I can only tell you my beliefs—we have 
made the terrible mistake in regard to the family; if I make a rather 
corny analogy, if you permit me, I would like to compare it with one 
of our powerful drugs, which are wonderful if you need them and if 
they are administered in the right way, and can kill you if you have 
administered them in the wrong way. 

It is the same thing because the family is one of the most wonderful 
institutions of society. We do not expect usually that something that 
is so wonderful and so powerful for the good by the same token can be 
equally powerful for the evil, and I think this is something that we 
haveto learn. Just because in 90 percent of the families or 85 percent 
or 98 percent the family is the greatest power for the good of society, 
there are those 2 or 3 percent where it is the greatest power for evil in 
society. Your family court judges consistently maintain a family 
that should be broken up as far as the child is concerned. 

Let me give you one simple example from the last year. Aan illegiti- 
mate child—the father was known, the mother died. Somebody, for 
reasons which are hard to fathom, appears in court and claims to be the 
father. The child was placed ina very fine foster home. This alleged 
father wanted to get the custody of the child for the reasons unknown. 
The court on this plea of the attorney of this alleged father grants the 
father and his family visiting privileges once a week. For months 
this father, this alleged father, visits with the child, tries to bribe the 
child with candies, with toys, with promises, to testify in court that the 
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child is unhappy in the foster home in which he was placed; that the 
child knows that this father was his father; and, the child rejects all 
these things, throws the toys on the floor, steps on them, because he 
knows that isn’t his father. Still that visiting privilege goes on; one 
postponement after another, the lawyer asks for another postponement 
and another brief is filed. When finally it is tried, the judge—and it 
was a very fine judge, this was no miscarriage of justice, sir; if it 
would be, 1 wouldn't mention it because there things happen, we all 
know that; it was just the procedure of the law—it took 9 months when 
finally the briefs were accepted, no postponement was granted, and it 
came to trial. Within 5 minutes, the claim of this father was thrown 
out of court. But in these 9 months of visiting with this alleged 
father and his family, permanent damage was done to the child. — 

Now I could goon. Again and again it is well known that a home 
is an unsuitable home, but it is one thing to know that a home is 
unsuitable and another, according to the law, to try and show that the 
home is unfit, particularly because our social agencies have no inves- 
tigative powers. They cannot subpena witnesses. You know only 
the court can; and usually what we see is a parent at the moment 
of excitement, feeling guilty—sheds a few tears, and the judge grants 
the parent another chance. That the other chance is totally destruc- 
tive to the child is not considered. 

Senator Hruska. Doctor, we have heard the other side of the coin. 
Now you say the social agencies have no power of gathering evidence, 
and so forth. On the other hand, I have heard lawyers say that the 
judge is prone—I know that is true in some communities with which 
Tire personal knowledge of many years’ standing—that the lawyers 
complain, “Well, we get into court and the judge tells us that the 
report of the social agencies and the social workers is thus and so; 
and he considers that as a basis for his decision. We don’t know 
where that information comes from; we have no opportunity to ask 
questions and cross-examine these witnesses. We don’t know as to 
its reliability. We don’t know how skilled the social worker might 
be. It might be the first case that the social worker might have 
worked on, it might be a good social worker, but we have no handle 
to get hold of, and the judge proceeds to make a decision on factors 
and on facts and information about which we know nothing.” 

What would you say about that part of it? 

Dr. Berrecuetm. I would ask how come the child became a problem 
tothe court. The very fact that the child becomes a problem to the 
court to me demonstrates that something has gone very wrong in the 
family. Basically, I wouldn’t ask for any further evidence. 

That doesn’t say how the judge should decide. You see, I certainly 
hope that no child of mine ever will become of concern to a court, and 
inmy practice, which is, after all, extending now in this field over more 
than 30 years, I cannot recall that a child for one reason or another, 
be it custody—I am not talking just about delinquency cases. Many 
children who later become delinquents come first to the attention of 
the court as custody cases. If parents already have to fight for cus- 
tody—I am not saying that everything necessarily destroys a child. 
No. But if the parents cannot at least settle among themselves, if 
they have to separate, the well-being of the child without court ac- 
tion—I am beginning to get suspicious, and whether it is a question 
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of the Rockefellers you know, or the John Does down i 
I don’t care because both come, and I see them both. —— 

The issue is that I believe that the court should accept that some- 
thing is terribly wee in a family when a case about the custod 
of a child or disposal of the child has to be settled by the court. . 

Senator Hrusxa. That is only half. He recognizes the problem 
Now, how does he go about solving it? In the terms of the question 
here, should the court be more legaliatic in its viewpoint when it comes 
to the point of solution and concern itself with the rules of evidence 
and the right to counsel and other safeguards? Should it take that 
road, or should it act mainly as an administrative agency and concern 
itself primarily with rehabilitation and treatment and put the offense 
in a secondary position ? 

Dr. Berre.uerm. Well, sir, here again I talk about the younger 
group. I am not talking about the 18- and 19-year-old who for all 
practical purposes are adults and according only to the law are called 
juveniles. This is another story because matters of custody in an 18- 
year-old really don’t mean much any more—but talking about the 13- 
14-, 15-year-old, and particularly I am talking about the children who 
are not yet delinquents but are headed there because the situation isn’t 
clarified. The first thing I would say is that every child needs, par- 
ticularly in distress, a clearcut situation. The way some of these chil- 
dren are kept in limbo for years I think is impossible for the child. It 
might very well be necessary in order to assess justice and equity, but 
as an educator, as a child psychologist, I must say that this waitin 
around of the children for decision at significant figures in the child's 
life, fighting each other and trying to get the child, possibly per- 
mitting the child to appear in court on his or her side, the agency’s 
side or what have you, is utterly destructive to the child. It is hard 
to imagine anything more destructive than the child not knowing for 
many months what the decision will be. 

If you ask me what I suggest, maybe that is kind of impossible, I 
don’t know, reaching too far in the future, I would say that the first 
thing the court should appoint is an attorney for the child. Forget 
about the attorney of the father and the mother and the agency, what 
have you; just appoint an attorney for the child and see that he gets 
his data, and as an attorney defending the best interests of the child, 
submits this dossier to you as a judge. You see so far it is the child 
who is always without counsel. Suppose in the family court the jud 
is a counsel of the child. But you know that that doesn’t work. He 
has to be the judge; he has to be the deciding factor between all in- 
terested groups. The law has the idea, if I rightfully understand it, 
that the family court judge or the juvenile court judge should be the 
advocate for the child, but at the same time he has to be the advocate 
of the community because he is responsible to the community. 

It might very well be in the best interest of the child that the child 
should not be punished but in the best interest of the community to 
see that the crime is punished. How is the judge going to get out of 
this dilemma if he has to represent both ? 

I think if each parent or the State is entitled to an attorney, 1 
think the child is entitled to counsel. . 

Senator Hruska. That is a very interesting concept. I suppose it 
has its counterpart in courts of equity in the appointment of a referee 
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for the purpose of determining facts and making recommendations 
to the judge as to the position of the child and its best interests. 

Doctor, I am wondering, would you like to comment on paragraph 
No. 2 on page 2 of Senator Hennings’ letter to you of May 26? 
In recent months criticism has been leveled at the ability of a goodly 
number of our juvenile court judges. We would like any suggestions 
you may have relative to the need for training or developing juvenile 
court judges with the qualifications necessary for their job. 

Dr. BerretHem. Senator, there are many jobs I wouldn’t feel able 
or fit for, and juvenile court judge is one, although I believe I know 
children and youngsters, and the reason is because of the choices with 
which a juvenile court judge is confronted. Between sending a boy 
to St. Charles here in Chicago, which is our State training school, or a 
girl to the State training school for girls, I just wouldn’t know what 
todo. Our training schools are—I think Senator Hennings yester- 
day said some are better and some are worse. No, I would say some 
are bad and some are worse. I don’t know of any good. One of the 
best is the Federal, the Federal institutions, and they aren’t very good, 
but they are far superior to anything on the State level, and we are 
mostly dealing here with State level institutions. 

In order to have an enlightened juvenile judge, you see we have to 

rovide him with institutions where his enlightenment will be good. 
I think the whole institution of juvenile justice or, shall we say, re- 
habilitation of juvenile offenders has to be revamped. Now I certainly 
think the judge is a most important figure in this whole setup, but 
what is a judge to do if he has either to turn the child loose into the 
same delinquent-creating situation from which he came or to send him 
into a college for graduate study of criminality, which most of our 
training schools are. 

You see, I pity the judge. 

Senator Hruska. What suggestions have you to correct that ? 

Dr. Berrecnem. The first thing, I believe that our large institu- 
tions, while they might be economical—which even that can be 
doubted—are contrary to everything we know about children. We 
know children need an intimate setting, individual attention. 

Senator Hruska. And the institutionalized procedures defeat that 
very thing. 

Dr. BerretHetmm. Exactly; exactly; before we even start. I think 
parent institutions and so on should never be larger than, say, 50. 
With 50 children you can keep the child in the community, and as you 
rehabilitate him, have him live in the community, because any re- 
habilitation on some State farm, you know, the boy might be very 
nice with the cows and pigs, you dump him on the west side of 
Chicago and where are the cows and pigs he has learned to take care 
off He might even have loved to do that. How is he going to do 
it with the liquor saloons and what have you? It seems to me if 
we are serious about the rehabilitation we have to have small institu- 
tions, and we have to rehabilitate these children to learn to live in 
something similar to where they are going to go from there. 

Senator Hruska. You are familiar, are you, with Boys Town in my 
home city of Omaha? 

Dr. Berre.netm. That’s right. 
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Senator Hruska. There is a concept which I am sure has been fo}. 
lowed in other areas. That happens to be a very well publicized 
instance, but they strive there, don’t they, to do the very thing you 
say? They have these cottages in which | suppose they number from 
12 to 18 or 20. 

Dr. Berretuem. That’s right, but the whole institution, because of 
its publicity and renown, has gone too big. It was a much finer insti. 
tution before the publicity because there was so much demand and go 
much need, and they have grown too big. I think they are still doing 
a much better job than most others. 

Senator Hruska. Don’t we run into economic situations which are 
inescapable, however? After all, you can’t build a gymnasium to serve 
a limited number of people or swimming pool or athletic field or 
faculty of the school—don’t we run into economic situations that are 
insuperable ? 

Dr. Berretuerm. I am very glad you mentioned that because that 
is exactly my point. If you have an institution of 500 or a thousand, 
you have to have a gymnasium or swimming pool. If you have 50, 
the local “Y” will let you use its facilities. The local “Y” cannot 
afford to have 200 delinquent boys descending, but 10 or 15 at a time 
they will be glad to. The Orthogenic School, an institution for 40 
children, uses all the facilities of the University of Chicage without 
any objection because we mix 40 children among 4,000. 

Senator Hruska. A little bit ago you started talking about your 
Orthogenic School and said the first problem to which you devote 
yourself there is to the boy or to the child who believes that society 
has not given him a fair break and he hasn’t had a fair chance. You 
said that is the first type of individual. Is there a second situation 
with which you deal ? 

Dr. Berretnemm. We, of course, have to help the children, to teach 
them the potentialities that society offers to them. I come here to 
another point. Very often, for example, a juvenile or family court 
judge asks a child, “Do you want to stay with your parents?” This is 
an unfair question to ask of the child because it 1s to ask, “Do you 
want that or nothing?” Similarly we cannot start to rehabilitate 
the child as long as the child knows only the situation from which he 
came. Any child that comes to the Orthogenic School for the first 
few weeks will naturally cry for his parents, as bad as they have been, 
because it is all he knows of adult society, and since the child is help- 
lessly lost without someone else who protects him, to ask such a child, 
“Do you want to come to the Orthogenic School or do you want to stay 
with your parents?” is a question that can reasonably be asked only 
after 6 months of experience with both. 

Senator Hruska. To have some standard of adjustment—— 

Dr. Berre.yerm. Exactly; exactly. 

Senator Hruska. Upon which to found judgment. 

Dr. Berre.nerm. But again the child 8 years, 10 years, 12 years, 1s 
asked, “Do you want to stay with your parents?” and it means to stay 
with these people, “Although I am not very happy with them or I am 
very unhappy with them or nobody is feeding or clothing me”—you 
know you will provide somebody who will feed and house and clothe 
the child, but how does he know ? 

Senator Hruska. Have you any further questions, Mr. Counsel! 
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Mr. Bernstone. No other questions, Senator. 

Senator Hruska. Doctor, we are very grateful to you for your con- 
tribution here this morning, and we have reached an arrangement 
here with other witnesses that we should like to sort. of go over the 
testimony which you have given, and then if you would be kind 
enough, we would like to be in touch with you either by correspond- 
ence or by interview later to round out some of the questions raised. 
I hope you will bear with us in that supplemental procedure. 

Dr. Berrecuem. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Judge Napoli, a judge of the municipal court 
of Chicago since November 1950. He was presiding judge of the 
boys’ court for 3 years. ; 

From January 1933 until 1950 in November his honor served as 
assistant State’s attorney for Cook County and during this time par- 
ticipated in the prosecution of numerous major criminal cases. 

tne judge was admitted to the bar of Illinois in 1929 and engaged 
in the private practice of law from that date until he became a munic- 
ipal judge. 

Judge, we are happy to have you here, and if you will take your 
place at the witness table and proceed in your own way to make such 
comments as you may wish within the purview of this committee’s 
inquiry, we would be very appreciative. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALEXANDER J. NAPOLI, JUDGE, THE 
MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO 


Judge Navort. I don’t know whether the committee has had any 
knowledge as to the operation of the boys’ court in Chicago. I would 
like to discuss that br iefly and limit my discussion to “that subject 
here this morning, and then if you have some questions I would be 
happy to attempt to answer them. 

The boys’ court in Chicago is a branch of the municipal court of 
the city. of Chicago and was organized in 1914. There is no legisla- 
tive action which created that court. It was mere ‘ly an administra- 
tive action of the municipal court, and the purpose of the court, of 
oe was primarily to deal with adolescent offenders between the 

s of 17 through 20, and that continued until 1957 when the boys 

of the age 17 were made wards of the juvenile court or the family 
siart as it is now called here in Cook County. So at the present time 
the boys’ court has jurisdiction of boys between the ages of 18 through 
20. 

The court through these numerous years since 1914 was created 
primarily for the purpose of dealing with these youngsters and to 
see if we could correct their propensities to get into trouble and to 
avoid giving them a criminal record which might hurt them in future 
years. That was the primary purpose of the creation of the court. 
The court has operated since that period in a somewhat extra legal 
fashion. There is no authority by the legislature to deal with \ ‘oung- 
sters in that fashion, although it has been accepted by the public and 
it has been working satisfactor ily through the many years. 

The jurisdiction of the court, in addition to the jurisdiction with ref- 
erence to the ages of these boys, is over all violations of city ordinances 
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and violations of the criminal code which violations are misdemeanors, 
The court has final jurisdiction in those cases. 

It also sits as a committee magistrate as to felony charges brought 
into the court. 

Senator Hruska. Where arraignment is made? 

Judge Napori. Yes. Merely as a committing magistrate, and the 
court in the felony cases may bind the youngster over to the grand 
jury, and he is eventually tried in the criminal court proper by one of 
the judges who has jurisdiction to make a final disposition. However, 
many of the felony cases are kept right in the boys’ court, and the 
matters are disposed of in that court through a supervision basis and 
with an agreement with the prosecuting official. When I say “with 
an agreement of the prosecuting official,” I say that because they have 
jurisdiction to take a matter out of the boys’ court and present it di- 
rectly to the grand jury if they disagree with the opinion or judgment 
of the court with reference to a disposition of the felony matter within 
this court. So it is necessary in that type of a case, of course, to have 
the cooperation of the prosecuting official—I am speaking now as to the 
felony charges. 

The usual procedure there, of course, is to have a hearing, a trial, 
rather, and if the evidence is insufficient, of course, it is incumbent 
upon the court to discharge the defendant, and that terminates the 
case. 

On the other hand, in those cases in which a young man is adjudged 
to be guilty, the court may enter a finding of guilty if he feels that 
the evidence warrants it or if it is the kind of a charge where the boy 
should be found guilty, but in most cases in that court there is a de- 
ferred disposition of the case. The case is continued for about a year 
without actually a finding being entered on record. 

Senator Hruska. Is it an informal type of probation, really ? 

Judge Naprort. We call it supervision. We continue the matter, 
say, for 1 year and place the boy under court supervision, to one of 
our social agencies, and the order usually in the court record is that 
trial commenced and continued for 1 year without a finding being 
entered. During this period of deferred position, this period of super- 
vision, if the boy has conducted himself well and at the termination 
of that period he is discharged by the court so that there is no record 
against him of conviction 

Senator Hruska. Let me understand this, Judge. Is this the pro- 
cedure as used in felony cases? 

Judge Napvori. Not in felony cases; other than felony cases. How- 
ever, when I say not in felony cases, I should say this: 

In some of the felony cases the same procedure is used, rather than 
reducing the charge to misdemeanor, which is done on some occasions 
where the State’s attorney desires to do that. He could reduce the 
charge to a misdemeanor and we proceed, but many times, even in 
the felony cases, the hearing is had on the felony case and the same 
order is entered, and the boy is placed on supervision. 

Senator Hruska. So on a selective basis it is applied to some felony 
situations. 

Judge Napout. That’s correct. 

Mr. Brernstone. You say a hearing is had on the felony case. 

Judge Napout. Yes. 
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Mr. Bernstone. Does your court have jurisdiction to hold hear- 


Sadge Napout. We have jurisdiction to have a hearing for the pur- 
pose of a holdover, but with the cooperation of the State’s attorney 
we have a hearing, and we do make the same type of a disposition 
in the felony case if it warrants it as we do in a misdemeanor. 

Senator Hruska. I would be presuming, but wouldn’t it be true 
that the State’s attorney’s office and you in those circumstances would 
inquire into the—of course it is a serious charge, being a felony, but. 
you would consider the previous record of the boy ¢ 

Judge Narout. Oh, yes; all factors. 

Senator Hruska. His background. 

Judge Navort. All factors are taken into consideration. 

Of course on many of those hearings on the felonies we do bind 
them over to the grand jury if we feel it is that type of case, and 
he is tried in the criminal court under indictment. * 

With reference to the supervision period we have a social service 
department connected with the court which is an arm of the court and 
which takes over the supervision of those boys who are placed under 
supervision. In addition to the social service department we have 
some volunteer agencies connected with the various faiths, and they 
take over the supervision of boys of their faith in cooperation, of 
course, with the social service department of the court. 

We also have a psychiatric institute where many boys are referred 
for psychiatric examination by Dr. Kelliher who is the head of 
that institute. We get a report from the psychiatric institute in 
many cases where we deem it is necessary before we make a final 
disposition of the case. 

In the court we also have a public defender for those boys who 
are not able to hire counsel and whose families are indigent, and the 
public defender in that particular court has been assigned there a 
number of years, he is very familiar with the work, and he does : 
very fine job in the boys’ court here in Chicago. 

enator Hruska. Has he a staff? Has he assistants? 

Judge Narout. No. We have one assistant in that court, and he 
handles all the matters which arise in that courtroom. 

On many of the cases which are tried of misdemeanors in which the 
court makes a final disposition, of course, we do have a number of find- 
ings of guilty, and we do give out sentences in that court to those boys 
that we feel are not worthy of supervision, and disposition is made of 
cases along that line. On some occasions where we desire to place a 
boy on supervision and we feel that he should be given some punish- 
ment or a taste of incarceration without giving him a record, we may 
continue his case for a month and have him sit it out in jail for that 
period and then place him on supervision after he is released. 

Mr. Bernstone. Is he placed in the same jail as adults? 

Judge Narort. Well, they have a separate tier over at the county 
jail for youngsters and over at the house of ccrrection, which is a city 
jail. They have a new building there, dormitory type building, for 
these youngsters to be incarcerated. 

Senator Hruska. Is that type of procedure ever attacked by counsel 
for the boy as having some probable extra constitutional implications ? 
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Judge Naproxt. Well, it is usually by agreement because counsel 
knows that his client is guilty. This is only in cases where the boy ig 
guilty I am speaking of now and after a hearing has been had and the 
court has indicated that the boy is guilty, and of course counsel knows 
very well that the court could find the boy guilty and give him a sen. 
tence. 

Senator Hruska. Instead of putting him in this suspended sentence 
status. 

Judge Napoxi. So he is no worse off. He is in a much better posi- 
tion by following the suggestion of the court because actually the boy 
is guilty, and as the case finally is decided, he is not given any record: 
he is given maybe 15 days or 30 days, whatever the court may feel is 
necessary to give him a little taste of this incarceration, whatever he 
may feel that may be a deterrent for any future action on his part 
along the same lines, so counsel does not usually object to that, very 
seldom. 

Senator Hrusxa. As far as you have gone, you have been describing 
really what the original concept of the juvenile court was of 50 years 
ago; that is, trying to make of it not technically—I don’t like to use 
the word as a word of art—but a court of equity rather than a court of 
legalistic basis, isn’t that about the size of it? 

Judge Napout. That is about the size of it, although we do abide by 
all the rules of evidence in this boys’ court. Cases are tried the same 
as any other court. 

Senator Hruska. When you get in the formal trial, that is it. 

Judge Napout. That’s right. 

Mr. Bernsrone. Also they are handled in terms of admitting the 
public to the courtroom at the time of the hearing and so on, just like 
an adult case ? 

Judge Napoxt. Just like an adult case; no different than any other 
court of law. 

Senator Hruska. Of course in some of the preliminaries that is 
where you temper the strictly legalistic procedure by these other things 
you have described. 

Judge Narout. We don’t have any preliminaries in the way of an 
investigative staff beforehand to give the court any knowledge. We 
usually try the case as we would try any other criminal case involving 
an adult. Then we do have on many occasions an investigation after- 
wards to determine whether it is a proper case for supervision, where 
we feel the boy is guilty, where the evidence indicates that he is 
guilty, and you are convinced beyond a reasonable doubt, which is the 
law and which we follow throughout the procedure. 

Senator Hruska. You were presiding judge of that court. How 
many judges were there assigned to that work ? 

Judge Narout. Only one judge is assigned at atime to that. We only 
have one boys’ court, and one judge is assigned at: any particular time. 
I have some figures here as to the number of boys that went through 
the court for a few of the years if you would like to have those. 

Senator Hruska. You may submit that for the record, and we will 
consider it, unless you want to comment on them. 

Judge Naprout. No. I could turn this over to you, and you could 
have it later on. 
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Senator Hruska. If they are subject to comments, we would wel- 
come them ; otherwise we would spare you the time in reading them. 

Judge Narout. No, that is fine. That is in substance the manner 
of operation of the boys’ court. I don’t have any further comments. 
If you gentlemen have some particular questions you would like to 
ask, | would be very happy to attempt to answer. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Counsel, have you any questions? 

Mr. Bernsrone. Yes, Senator, I do. 1 have here in my hand a copy 
of the Mayor’s Advisory Committee on Youth Welfare report, dated 
August 1958, and in section 8, page 4, we find this statement, and I 
should like to read it. It is rather brief, and I should appreciate very 
much the judge’s thinking on this: 

For example, the bureau of records of the Chicago Police Department will 
frequently in its recordkeeping process enter “supervision” as a final disposition 
rather than as a continuance. It thus inadvertently createst the impression that 
supervision is in fact a finding and a final disposition, which it is not. 

I wonder if the judge would care to make a comment on that par- 
ticular statement. 

Judge Napout. That matter has been taken up with the police de- 
partment when it was called to our attention, and the failure there 
has been to enter the ultimate final order in the case, namely, discharge, 
so the record really was not complete as far as it went, and while there 
was that period of supervision, yet the final disposition on the police 
records was not shown; namely, the discharge at the end of the super- 
vision period, and I believe that has been corrected in the police 
department records, and I believe they are now following through 
on that. 

Mr. Bernstone. I see. 

Thank you, Judge. 

Thave another question if I may, Senator. 

You mentioned that the judges were rotated, as I understood. I 
wonder if you would care to comment on your personal opinion as to 
whether that is a good system. It has been said by some people that 
judges dealing with young people should not be rotated. They should 

experienced in this work, and they should stay there and that when 
they are rotated, after a man learns how to handle this type of job, 
learns a little bit about it—boom—he is out and someone without any 
qualifications comes in, and although he may be an excellent judge in 
other areas, it is not good. 

Would you care to discuss that, Judge? 

Judge Narout. Well, I feel that the judge assigned to that type of 
court should be in full agreement with the philosophy of the court. 
However, I don’t believe it is essential to have one judge assigned 
there at all times. As a matter of fact, I think it might become a 
detriment in the long run. I believe a judge should be assigned there 
asufficiently long time. What that length of time is it hard tosay. I 
do know this, that after I sat there 3 years, I wanted a change, and I 
asked for the change personally, and I think you will find that true in 
many cases. 

I believe within the court itself there are enough judges who are in 
agreement with the philosophy of this particular type of court that 
would make good judges and fit in this particular court and be able 
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to preside over it, and I also feel that perhaps a period of 2 or 3 
years would probably be a good assignment, but I don’t think it is, 
necessary nor good to have a judge assigned there continuously 
through a large number of years. That is my frank opinion on the 
matter. 

Mr. Bernstone. I have one short final question, if I may, Senator, 

Referring to this same report that I mentioned a moment ago, in 
section 8, page 5, various statements are made about the boys’ court, and 
I am just selecting one of them. I wonder if you would care to com- 
ment on this, Judge Napoli. 

The judge has insufficient casework information available on the boy when 
deciding as to disposition. 

That statement was made here as being one of the major problems 
with regard to the boys’ court and its social service department. I 
wonder if you could comment on that. 

Judge Napoxt. I don’t think that necessarily follows, because if you 
have a situation which is serious enough, you could always get the 
entire background that you want. You have a probation department 
that would go out and investigate. You have your social-service work- 
ers to do it, so you could order that investigation if you feel it is neces- 
sary in a particular case. 

Senator Hruska. Have you found it frequently advisable to request 
such information in your experience, Judge? 

Judge Napout. Oh, yes. Yes, we request it on occasions, and in the 
more serious cases we do want a very complete report on it, so while 
that statement is correct to a certain extent, yet if the judge feels that 
it is necessary to have a detailed report on the young men, it is avail- 
able to the court merely for the asking and the continuing of the case. 

Senator Hruska. Judge, without doubt you are familiar with the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act. 

Judge Napout. Yes; I know it in a general way is all. 

Senator Hruska. And itsextension. You know its basic provisions, 
and you know that it was extended, I think, last year in the 85th Con- 
gress from the age of 22 to 26 years of age. Is there anything in that 
which would lend itself to use by State courts such as that over which 
you presided in your judgment? 

Judge Naprort. Well, I really wouldn’t be in a position to answer. 
This age proposition is a difficult thing to answer. It is hard to say 
what age groups we should cover. 

Senator Hruska. Let me put it this way. Within the age groups 
with which you dealt in the boys’ court, would you see any merit to 
extending that type of sentencing to State court procedures? 

Judge Napoui. I think there is quite a bit of merit to it. 

Senator Hruska. As a matter of fact, part of it you do use; you use 
the spirit and intent of it now. For example, where you hold a case 
in suspension, let him sit it out for 15 or 80 days, just on the relatively 
informal] basis you describe. 

Judge Narort. Yes. Of course you understand all of that is extra 
legal. We have no authority as a matter of law to even enter such an 
order. I certainly recommend that the State legislature, in view of 
the fact that has been in practice since 1914, pass some legislation mak- 
ing it legal to do this. 
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Senator Hruska. Of course that is what the Congress did with ref- 
erence to the Federal cases. 

Judges Navout. Exactly. 

Senator Hruska. We learn in the Congress about a great many 
fine things the State courts do. Once in awhile we think the Congress 
stumbles on something or gets into something that maybe the 
reciprocal— 

Judge Narout. We learn from each other. 

Senator Hruska. Act can be performed. I am interested in that 
and I have made inquiry of other State judges along the same line, 
and many of them resort to informal devices such as that and extra 
legal devices such as that which you describe. On the other hand, they 
would feel better about it, and it would bear the stamp of society 
approval if they had positive, affirmative legislation on it. _ 

udge Narout. Not only that, you see we have it here in Chicago, 
but in the outlying areas you don’t have the same situation ; they treat 
boys differently even within the greater metropolitan area here in 
Chicago. ae 

Senator Hruska. We run into that proposition advanced by Dr. 
Bettelheim, that justice should be equal for all, and it doesn’t make 
for good justice that way administratively. 

Judge Naroui. That is true. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you very much. You are very gracious to 
come here and help us out. 

Judge Napout. Thank you, and if there are any other matters, 
please call on me. ; 

Senator Hruska. We will take a brief recess for 5 or 10 minutes, 
and then we will have the testimony of Mr. Jesse Owens, followed by 
two other witnesses before we adjourn for the day. 

(Recess. ) 

Senator Hruska. The committee will come to order. 

Our next witness is Mr. Jesse Owens, considered by many sports 
experts to be the greatest track and field star of the half century, and 
he has been on the staff of the Illinois Youth Commission since 1955, 
serving as sports specialist. 

The former Olympic star is now assigned to the special services 
unit of the Division of Community Services, which conducts the 
Youth Commission’s delinquency prevention program. The com- 
mission also operates the State juvenile correctional institutions. 

In addition to making public appearances before youth groups and 
civic meetings, Owens’ duties include conducting athletic clinics 
and the annual junior sports jamboree, a track and swimming meet 
sponsored jointly by the Youth Commission and the Illinois Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He is a resident of Chicago, where he devotes much of his time 
to underprivileged youth, as a board member and former director 
of the Chicago Boys’ Club, an organization serving 1,500 youngsters. 

In 1955 the U.S. State Department delegated Owens as America’s 
“Ambassador of Sport” and sent him on a 2-month good will tour 
of the Far East. The following year he went to Australia as one of 
the personal representatives of President Eisenhower at the 16th 
Olympiad. 
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Prior to joining the staff of the Youth Commission, Owens, was 
executive secretary to the Illinois Athletic Commission. 

Mr. Owens, if you will step forward and take your place at the 
witness table, we would like to hear from you in connection with our 
inquiry. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE OWENS, ILLINOIS YOUTH COMMISSION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Owens. Thank you very much, Senator. 

I have no startling facts about this problem of juvenile delinquency, 
We talk about it; it is just like the weather. 

Senator Hruska. Well, we like to hear people who have had spe- 
cial experiences with it, and we feel you lee, and that is why we 
have invited vou. , 

Mr. Owens. Well, I have lived pretty close to it. I might say that 
as a boy, living on the other side of the tracks, the problems that we 
are faced with today, people saying that children today are worse than 
they were many years ago, I don’t think so. The only thing is, we 
just hear about it a lot faster today than we did many years ago, and 
in this day and time we are working toward the prevention of many 
of these problems with many programs that are being held in the 
various cities of the various States throughout our Nation. 

However, here in the city of Chicago and the county of Cook, with 
the number of people that we have living here, we are prone to have 
many more problems than many of our cities in the other parts of our 
State because of the population. But here in the city of Chicago I 
can point with a great deal of pride to many of the preventive types 
of programs that are going on and the number of youngsters that are 
participating in them. In the Illinois Youth Commission we are 
quite proud of the record that we have made over the past 5 years in 
reference to some of the problems with which we are faced. I know 
that here in the city of Chicago, having worked very closely with a 
gentleman that I have always admired, who has done a great deal in 
the field of area projects and community organization, the late Dr. 
Shaw. I have read his books, and I have studied his program, and 
we feel that in many areas he is the father of many of the things, of 
the good things, that have happened here in our county of Cook and 
throughout the State of Illinois. 

For instance, we today, in working with community organizations— 
and one of my coworkers will appear here who is director of the 
Chicago area project, will be able to give you in fuller detail many 
of the things that we are doing. Getting at the point of the particu- 
lar phase of the operation which I have with the Illinois Youth Com- 
mission, these are some of the things that we are doing. 

It is true that every year we have this takeoff of the Olympic 
games, and it is not the only answer to the problem because I don’t 
think that an athletic program and how extensive it might be ina 
community is going to cure the ills of that particular community in 
reference to the problems. I also have a feeling at times that people 
should stop to realize that children themselves would like to sit down 
and suggest some of the things that they would like to do and that 
they might become interested in. We cannot say that if you give 4 
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child a baseball bat and a glove and a ball that that is going to eure 
the ills because many children don’t like to play baseball; many of 
them don’t like to play basketball, but many like to sing and like to 
dance, and they like to give vent to their feelings and to rid themselves 
of this pent-up emotion in the things that they like to do well. 

Our organizations such as the boys’ clubs, the YMCA’s and many of 
our organizations that are under proper supervision are giving to 
these children the kind of program that many of them would like to 
do, and as a result of that many of our children that would be on the 
fence of whether you are going to fall within the laws of our society 
or outside of the laws of our society are going to fall within the realm 
that we consider the child that is living within the laws of our 
society. 

Heretofore for 2 years now—this is our third year that we are hold- 
ing our junior sports jamboree, and we have an adequate budget for it, 
and heretofore we have brought to this city of Chicago some 1,500 
young people in the ages from 10 to 14. 

Senator Hruska. And from over how large a territory? 

Mr. Owens. From the entire State of Illinois. However, in the 
participation of this program some 30,000 young people have partici- 
pated because we only take the finalists from an area and from a 
district to bring them to Chicago to compete in the finals of this 

articular sports jamboree that we are having. 

Senator Hruska. By reason of that large number of initial partici- 
pants, don’t you find that there is a point of interest and a follow- 
through as to the final results which is a wholesome one, too, Mr. 
Owens ? 

Mr. Owens. Well, yes. We seem to think so, and from the letters 
that we have received from the people in the area from which these 
children have participated and many have come, they have felt that 
it has been one of the healthiest situations that they have had in 
reference to the problem. 

Senator Hruska. It is widely publicized ? 

Mr. Owens. It is. 

Senator Hruska. You get help from the press; do you? 

Mr. Owens. The press has been very kind to us; the press, the radio, 
and also the television stations have been very kind to us because 
they fully realize, too, that out of this group of young people are going 
to come the sports writers, the news writers, the commentators, the 
leaders, everything that we have and that we believe in this Nation 
is going to come from that group of children because they are going 
to take the places of the adults in a few years to come as far as the 
leadership of a particular community in which he lives. 

Senator Hruska. In many walks of life and many activities. 

Mr. Owens. Thats’ right, because upon their shoulders we have to 
look now, we have to look back because God hasn’t given any of us a 
contract on how long we are going to live on the face of this earth. 

Senator Hruska. If He has, it is known only to Him; isn’t it? 

Mr. Owens. That’s right. Senator, sitting in that chair in which 
you are sitting here today someone is going to replace you, but he 
is going to come from the ranks we are dealing with today, the young 
people of the Nation. If we can by any means take a look at some of 
the young people and the job that they are doing and let the people 
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know that the job that they are doing is a good one, because you 
know today we are coming to a crossroads in our particular work 
because we are dealing with the child that is the good child today or 
the child we consider as good, and we are spending all our efforts on 
the child that is bordering upon the field of delinquency. 

The child that is good and is doing a tremendous job, nobody ever 
reads about him. If you are going to write anything about hin, it 
is on the back page of the paper. But let a kid steal a bicycle or 
automobile or something and it is on the front page of the paper, and 
the child over here says, “If that is the only way I can get any atten- 
tion, maybe I had better go on over to the field outside of the laws 
of our society and be able to get some kind of attention.” Many of us 
today are fighting for that point of acceptance, acceptance in the com- 
munity in which we live, in reference to the society in which we live, 

It wasn’t many years ago when I first came to Chicago that I was 
working with this boys’ club that you mention, the South Side Boys 
Club. It is in an area of 39th and South Michigan Avenue. It is 
a Negro boys club for the simple reason of the locality in which it 
is located, and those children that are there are living in homes where 
there are seven, eight, and nine children in a family living in 2% and 
3 rooms, and with the crowded conditions under which they live, the 
only place that they have to go is to the boys’ club, and that is why we 
had such a large number. The membership for the boys’ club was 25 
cents for youngsters, 25 cents a year, youngsters that were 7 years 
old, and up to a dollar to a child that was 17. When he passed 17 
he could not become a members of the bey’s club any longer. 

But many of these children didn’t have the quarter, nor did they 
have the 50 cents, and the only way we could justify the membership 
was having them empty the wastepaper basket for a week the same 
time every day and see to it that he was there. At the end of a week 
he had his membership, and these children come to that club every 
day. I moved in and moved in representing law and order, repre- 
senting authority, and many of the youngsters that lived in the area 
were very resentful of the fact that I would come in, set up rules and 
regulations which we were to follow to make the boys’ clubs accept- 
able to the Boys’ Clubs of America. 

Senator Hruska. They did resent it? 

Mr. Owens. They did resent it; yes. 

Senator Hruska. Where did that resentment come from ? 

Mr. Owens. It came from some of the boys in the organization that 
were in the age group of 15, 16, the swaggering type, and who came 
from homes whose fathers had situations that they didn’t particularly 
care about the laws of our society or the laws of the land, and they 
talked about it as we have talked about it at the breakfast table from 
time to time. So he comes to the club very disgruntled, and I know 
that in trying to get close to them and knowing the situation under 
which they live because I lived in the situation not many years ago, 
I knew the kind of food they ate and the homes from which they come 
because I lived it, and it took me almost a year and a half to be able 
to get close to the families in the homes from which they have come 
“ mien to have some kind of understanding with the parents of that 

amily. 
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In the games which they played, we played basketball, and I know 
it took me a year, almost a year and a half, before I got up nerve to 
take the leadership of our boys’ club and play some of these basket- 
ball games with some of these swaggering types of youngsters that 
we had. When we played our first ball game, I shall never forget it. 
We were playing the game, and I walked into the gymnasium and 
the catcalls I got and the boos I got when I walked on the floor— 
not only because I was director of the club, but because I represented 
the law and the order and the authority of the club. Then the game 

ot underway, and the first time I went up for a layup shot I found 
myself getting up off the floor, with the cheers from the crowd. I 
went up for another a little later on, and the next thing I knew, I 
was getting up off the floor again, but on the third time when I got 
up, a couple of them were getting up off the floor, and that was the 
beginning of acceptance in that organization of those boys, and from 
that point on we had no trouble with the boys of the organization 
because they found out I was a pretty regular guy, too, and that I 
could take it. I might add this, that in that area in which that boys’ 
club is located we have the Wabash Avenue police station, and from 
the point and the time that I was there, the year of 1950 when I went 
there as a director of that club, we haven’t yet had a boy or a girl 
being committed to boys court or family court because of his activities 
outside of the laws of our society because he believes in the club, he 
believes in the principles, and as a result of it many of the problems 
in that community have been cut down because of the interest of these 
youngsters and the acceptance that they have received from the people 
within the community and outside of the community and the things 
that they are doing. 

So these are some of the things that we are working with today in 
trying to bring about an understanding with younger people in refer- 
ence to the adult laws and the respectability and responsibility that 
they are to have in a few short years to come. 

Senator Hruska. How big is your membership in that club? 

Mr. Owens. The membership in the boys’ club now is up to the 
point of where we have about 1,400 young people. 

We have a new club, by the way, a club that I might add—this 
group that resented me a few years ago, who are now alumni members 
of this organization—the club cost us $40,000 to build, and the mem- 
bers of this alumni organization raised $10,000 of that $40,000. 

Senator Hruska. Describe briefly the facilities you have there to 
accommodate that large a membership. 

Mr. Owens. We have a gymnasium, we have a swimming pool, we 
have meeting rooms, what we call a roughhouse room, and the rough- 
house room we have in the basement. We have some mats upon the 
wall, we have some boxing gloves down there, mats on the floor. You 
can go down and wrestle, judo. In other words, you can’t harm any- 
thing down there; you can get as rough as you want to get, and we 
have people teaching them judo there. 

Then we have the pool tables, and we have a large room for that, 
for the pool tables and for checkers and other organized games 

Senator Hruska. A full-time staff ? 
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Mr. Owens. Yes, we do have, sir. We have seven full-time people 
and three part-time people, and we have a number of volunteers that 
come in and help us out there. 

Senator Hruska. Any questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Brernsrone. No, I haven’t, Senator. I have followed this with 
great interest. It is always rather inspiring to me to read of some at- 
tempt in any community that has met with success, and it strikes me 
that this particular club of which Mr. Owens has spoken has met 
with success. 

Mr. Owens. Not only that club. Mr. Sorrentino here is, of course, 
the director of our area project in Chicago, and that is a most interest- 
ing thing, and it is too bad, Senator, that you cannot see some of the 
workings of the area projects. They are doing a tremendous job, 
Where people have never had the incentive to clean up their own yards 
or they don’t own the property, they rent it; where they have had 
broken windows, where the windows have been replaced; where they 
have the idea of the most beautiful lawn, where people have never had 
grass in their lives; who are suddenly taking a tremendous amount of 
interest in their particular community because the parent realizes that 
he has a responsibility, and a lot of us also forget this, that many of 
the parents of today were born out of the depression, and because of 
the lack of employment, things were given to them, and parents today, 
many of them, have never gotten out of the habit that the Government 
is to take care of us, and they are beginning to realize today that the 
State cannot take care of them nor our Federal Government because 
there is not enough money, and we are trying to get people to under- 
stand that they have a responsibility in the community in which they 
live, regardless of whether they own the property or not. 

If he is going to work for an area, work for a company, he is making 
X number of dollars a day or an hour. If he will take part of that 
dollar and spend it in the community in which he lives, then he is add- 
ing up the responsibility of what citizenship means, because to me the 
prerequsite of a first-class citizen is knowing how to take care of the 
community in which you live, and if you give part of your dollars to 
the betterment of your community, you are going to have a better 
child, a better place for that child to live, and a deeper respectability 
as far as the Nation as a whole is concerned. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Owens, have you had opportunity to go to 
other cities of comparable size with about the same type of problem 
that you have here in Chicago? If you have, would you like to com- 
ment on some of your observations in other cities ? 

Mr. Owens. Well, I lived in Cleveland, Ohio. I have been to New 
York on many occasions. New York, of course, is an island; it isa 
little different than our Cook County here. They have similar prob- 
lems, and I have talked with many of the people there, with the New 
York Youth Commission, Mr. McCloskey. I spoke at their State 
conference a few days ago. I was out in California, California Youth 
Authority out there. We are pretty much here in the State of Illinois 
patterning after the California Youth Authority and also the New 
York Youth Commission, and we find that many of the things that we 
are doing here they are doing similar things, and I think they are 
meeting up with a great deal of success on a scale as we are here. 
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Senator Hruska. You find the general approach to be about the 
same ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. May differ in details, but the general approach 
and philosophy is about the same ? 

Mr. Owens. That’s right. 

Mr. Bernstone. If you would excuse me, I think I should like to 
ask one or two rather brief questions. 

Senator Hruska. Surely. 

Mr. Bernstone. Mr. Owens, have you ever had occasion to try to 

t troublesome boys into the armed services, and if you have, could 
you tel] us how a turned out, if you have had such an experience? 

Mr. Owens. Well, about 3 years ago when I first came to the Com- 
mission, 39th and South Parkway is the Ida B. Wells housing project. 
We had a kid out there that had a group of 400 young people. He 
was the leader. I guess he was about 15 or almost 16 years old then. 
So they were really tough, no kidding about it, and would steal auto- 
mobiles, and they were mugging, and they were doing everything. 
They had all kinds of love nests in these houses in which these kids 
lived, they drank whisky, and Cottage Grove business people were at a 
loss what todo. So we went in and we started to work with the boys, 
and I got in with the leader of this gang, and in short we took him down 
tothe Sherman Hotel. I took him and his parents down to the Sher- 
man Hotel and the Harlem Globe Trotters were playing at the Chi- 
cago Stadium, and I took them out there to see them play the College 
All-Stars, and I took them to several other places where they had 
never been before. 

I got this kid a job. He didn’t want to go to school, so he was 
parking cars over here at the Greyhound bus station, and he began to 
make some money, and then he would come to me and want to buy 
some clothing, he didn’t know what kind of clothing to buy, so he is to 
be the leader of the gang and he is to be the best dressed guy in the 
gang, so we took him down and bought his clothing for him. 

All the time we were getting a little closer to him and trying to get 
him to understand, just to keep these kids in school. So they wanted 
baseball teams, so we got baseball teams for them, and then we got 
uniforms for them. It got around to the point where we thought we 
had him, so that they were coming over to our side of the way of 
thinking. 

Well, he was caught in a stolen automobile, and when he was caught 
in the stolen automobile, I went to the Army, and that was the first 
thing, the Army took him. We put him there, and I will tell you 
today that he doesn’t want to come out. He is going to make the 
Army his career. He is a good-looking boy now, and he is of age 
where he is sending his mother his allotment. His mother’s ideas of 
life have changed, and the gang of the 400 have broken up, and the 
= ters over there now are doing a pretty good job, and the prob- 

ems in that community have been broken up a great deal. 

I might add, thank God for the Army, thank God for the Navy 
and the Air Force, because some of these kids that have been wards 
of the State and responsibilities of the State now are the protectors of 
this Nation in which we live, and doing a good job. 
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Senator Hruska. Do you consider yourself an adjunct of the re. 
cruiting office by reason of your activities in that regard ? 

Mr. Owens. Thank God we had some place to send them. 

Senator Hruska. I am sure all of us regret the necessity for it, but 
yet there is an outlet and a place in that regard where results have 
proven in many, many cases just like that one which you have de- 
scribed. 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Brernstone. No. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you very much; very interesting. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Our next witness will be Mr. Anthony Sorren- 
tino, administrative director of the Chicago area project. 

(Mr. Sorrentino’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY SORRENTINO, SUPERVISING SOCIOLOGIST, HEAD or Coox 
County Unit, CoMMUNITY SERVICES DIVISION, ILLINOIS YourH Commission 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR, CHICAGO AREA PROJECT 


INTRODUCTION 


Since Mr. Henry D. McKay, another member of the Chicago area project staff, 
appeared before this committee yesterday to discuss the nature of the problem 
of delinquency in Chicago, I shall confine my remarks to a brief discussion of the 
program carried on by the Chicago area project and the Community Services 
Division, Cook County unit, of the Illinois Youth Commission. Since time wil] 
not permit a thorough discussion of this program, I shall be glad to leave with 
this committee copies of a paper—The Chicago Area Project After 25 Years”— 
which I prepared and which will be published in the June 1959 issue of Federa! 
Probation. 

I shall also be glad to leave with this committee the following additional 
materials: 

(1} 1959 Annual Report of the Administrative Director of the Chicago 
Area Project. 

2) A map of Cook County showing (a) the area in which we are carry- 
ing on programs for the prevention of delinquency and the treatment of 
delinquents and (6) proposed areas into which this community services 
program could be initiated, involving the development of approximately 15 
new community organizations. This map also presents geographically the 
areas in Chicago where delinquency is highly concentrated. 

(3) A brochure entitled “Neighborhoods Unite for Delinquency Preven- 
tion.” 

The enterprise which I represent is unique in several respects. On the one 
hand it includes the facilities and personnel made available by two State agen- 
cies. (1) Illinois Youth Commission, and (2) Institute for Juvenile Research; 
on the other hand the resources of a private corporation known as the Chicago 
area project. But the core of this program of community action is the inde 
pendent, self-governing community committees operating under their own names 
and charters. Fifteen such community organizations have been formed since the 
inauguration of this community action program. These organizations, com- 
posed of local residents and indigenous leaders, are located in areas of high 
rates of delinquency and they represent thousands of adults who are contribut- 
ing their talents and financial resources in attempting to attack the problem. 

While it is difficult to measure the effectiveness of any delinquency prevention 
program, including the Chicago area project, we believe that on the basis of both 
sociological studies, by the late Clifford R. Shaw and his associates, plus 25 
years experience in developing programs of community organization, that this 
approach is based on sound rationale, that it is a perfectly feasible and valid 
idea, and that it still warrants continued and vigorous promotion and expansion. 

The studies carried on by Mr. Shaw, Mr. McKay, and their associates have 
indicated that delinquency, for the most part, arises out of adverse social con- 
ditions to which children are exposed in their family, play groups, and com- 
munity. It is assumed that in order to reduce delinquency, it is necessary to 
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alter or modify basic community conditions and that in such an attempt, it is 
indispensable that organizations of local residents with the widest possible 
participation be developed. Through such autonomous organizations of parents, 
local leaders, and other interested adults, efforts are made to develop construc- 
tive public opinion in regard to the welfare of children, to effect unity of pur- 
, and action among local residents, and to take collective action against 
those particular conditions in the community which contribute directly to delin- 
quency or in other ways interfere with the normal development of children. 

The community committees identified with this program engage in a wide 
yariety of activities in their efforts to deal with community problems and to 
provide for the needs of children and young people. They promote programs 
of recreation and sports; send children to summer camps; give leadership to 
campaigns to improve health, education, and housing conditions; and work 
closely with local juvenile officers, family court, and correctional institutions in 
working out treatinent plans for youthful offenders. 

An important aspect of the work of the community committees has been their 
ability to raise money for their programs. Each year these groups combined 
raise over $125,000, closely approximating the State’s financial contribution in 
the form of personnel and travel expenses. 

Our experience in Chicago and downstate Illinois, where a similar program is 
in operation, has demonstrated the feasibility of developing programs on the 
basis of these principles and procedures. Wherever a group of residents band 
together to concern themselves with the welfare of children, a new and signifi- 
eant force is introduced in the neighborhood. The participation of local resi- 
dents in such neighborhood programs unquestionably constitute a new resource 
in attacking the problem and is a step in the direction of improving the social 
and moral character of the neighborhood. 

It is my firm conviction, based on 25 years of personal experience, that parents 
and local indigenous leaders ususally have freer and easier access to the lives 
of young people than do persons who reside outside of the neighborhood. 

Perhaps one of the best arguments for the validity of this idea is the experi- 
ence of the foreign-born groups in the city. During the period of their residence 
in the inner-city areas, the various ethnic and racial groups which occupied 
these area experienced serious problems of delinquency. As these population 
groups prospered and became assimilated into American life, they moved into 
neighborhoods of higher economic status, into areas which were more stable 
and integrated. As this process of adjustment and acculturation took place, 
the problem of delinquency in these groups, at least as determined by official 
statistics, substantiaily diminished. 

I have seen this process at work in rather dramatic fashion in my own personal 
experiences and in the experiences of my own ethnic group. I can recall vividly 
the period of the roaring twenties and the depression thirties when delinquency 
was rampant on the near West Side, the near North Side, and in other districts 
where the population was predominantly Italian. While the Italians lived in 
these low-income areas they were faced with serious problems which reflected the 
social breakdown which inevitably develops during the period of adjustment 
and accommodation to a new social situation. Gradually, through their initia- 
tive and cooperative self-help enterprises they began to improve their circum- 
stances and, as a result, today there is much less delinquency among children 
and young people of Italian extraction. It is true that many public and private 
social agencies made available valuable services to help the Italians toward 
their upward mobility, but the basic improvement came about as a result of 
their hard work and determination to achieve the goal of all Americans, namely 
to achieve a higher standard of living. 

The experience of the older immigrant groups clearly suggests that one of 
the best ways for us to proceed in attempting to deal with this complex problem 
is to begin to help our newcomers to participate in the solution of their own 
problems. We know from current experience that even in the most socially 
deprived areas, where the problem is most acute, there is talent, leadership, and 
interest in participation among the residents who are relatively newcomers to 
the city. Local neighborhood organizations in these areas today can offer impetus 
tocommunity stabilization in the future. 

Several newly launched neighborhood projects in Chicago and several in 
small towns in South Cook County, serve excellently to illustrate the reason 
for our optimism. The first of these programs was developed among the Puerto 
Ricans on the near West Side, with a grant of $1,500 raised by the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and channeled to the local committee by the area project. 
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Within a year after a part-time worker from the Chicago area project and the 
Illinois Youth Commission started to contact local residents, a community com. 
mittee was established. This committee has its own neighborhood center with g 
general membership of approximately 200 adults who meet almost every wee, 
to discuss their problems and to plan and carry on activities and programs 
Reluctant at first to participate in the other neighborhood institutions, they 
are now beginning to develop working relationships with the agencies in their 
areas. They operate in their own name—the Spanish Civil Committee of the 
West Side—have their own charter, raise funds, and manage all aspects of their 
operation. 

Two other neighborhood projects were launched in huge housing projects 
in neighborhoods where the rate of social problems is staggering. Occupied 
predominantly by migrants from the South where practically every family js 
confronted with acute problems, a member of our staff, within 6 months, aided 
by other workers from the housing project, was instrumental in recruiting ang 
enlisting over 50 adults who have organized a neighborhood unit in each of these 
housing projects. These neighborhood volunteers are sponsoring activities for 
children in facilities made available by the housing project and they have taken 
direct action in correcting certain conditions which were causing their children 
to engage in delinquent acts. 

In South Cook County, in four separate towns, similar developments haye 
taken place. 

Through this neighborhood approach, utilizing key personnel, usually an indig- 
enous worker, we have demonstrated that we can reach into even the most 
disorderly and disorganized community, and discover constructive human re 
sources which can be mobilized in attacking the problem of delinquency. 

I know from my own personal experience that there are tremendous human 
resources in the disadvantaged areas of the city which can be tapped in dealing 
with this problem. Unfortunately, all too often in programs of community or- 
ganization we proceed in such a way as to either ignore the talents of local 
residents, or at best place them in a subordinate role. Too many programs 
in this field, in my opinion, put the emphasis in the wrong place. These efforts 
are usually too service oriented and primarily stress the coordination of agency 
services. While I recognize the need for such services and for coordination, 
I believe they are usually made available to a community on a superimposed 
basis. To be more effective these services should be made available to local 
communities in such a way so as to foster and encourage the thinking, planning, 
and financial support of the people such services are to benefit. In order to 
do this we believe we should proceed on the basis of the following principles, 
which might be called a bill of rights for community welfare work: 

1. The neighborhood should be the unit of operation. 

2. The planning, management, and control should be in the hands of local 
residents. 

3. Local workers who have significant relationships with local residents 
and who have broad knowledge of the social forces of the neighborhood 
should be on the staff. 

4. Constructive community facilities and resources of all types should be 
fully utilized and coordinated, recognizing that the greatest resources are 
the local residents of the neighborhood. 

5. Credit for achievement in developing the neighborhood program should 
be given to local residents. 

I am convinced that if we help build such human instrumentalities in every 
neighborhood we will in time help bring about a reduction in the volume of 
delinquency. 

As further indication or evidence of the value of these neighborhood organiza- 
tions, I would like to comment briefly on three special types of activities which 
the community committees sponsor, working in conjunction with many public 
and private agencies. 


WORK WITH DELINQUEBNTS 


A special focus of these neighborhood organizations has been in the field of 
the treatment of delinquents and older offenders. For a number of years the 
family court of Cook County has regularly referred delinquent children to the 
community committees. 

As soon as a child is referred to a neighborhood or community committee by 
the court, a member of the staff (who is usually employed by the Community 
Services Division of the Illinois Youth Commission) gets into action. He first 
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familiarizes himself with the problem, although in most instances he already has 
knowledge of the child and family situation. His next step is to enlist one or 
more local residents and attempt to involve them in working out plans for meet- 
jing the needs of the child. An important contribution which a representative 
of the community committee often makes in this program is to appear in court 
on behalf of the child. The local resources which are presented to the court in 
attempting to help a given child often presents the judge with a sound alternative 
to commitment. Perhaps of even greater value is the psychological effect on the 
child. In this situation he no doubt senses the moral support being offered by 
his neighbors. Precaution, however, is always taken by local residents who 
appear in court, to convey to the child that while they do not condone his delin- 
quent acts, they are genuinely interested in him as a person and are willing to 
help him cope with his problems. 

Representatives of the committees also visit young people in the State training 
schools and other correctional institutions for older offenders. This work with 
those who are in the custody of the courts or parole systems has been one of the 
most promising aspects of the program. In five neighborhoods, where intensive 
work has been carried on, local residents have had unusual success in reincor- 
porating offenders into conventional groups. In many instances offenders have 
joined the local community committee, served on the board of directors, and have 
even held offices. 

In dealing with juvenile delinquents, the work with individuals is supple- 
mented by efforts to deal with the gang, as a whole, through the use of local 
leaders. For 25 years work with boys’ groups and street-corner groups has been 
carried on as an integral part of the program of some of the community com- 
mittees. Local leaders have little or no difficulty in reaching street-corner 
groups. Young adult workers, who symbolize values which are meaningful to 
the youngsters, are in a strategic position to guide the groups into constructive 
activities. 


Parole pilot project 


In keeping with the general objective of the Illinois Youth Commission to 
coordinate and integrate services in order to cope more effectively with the 
problem of delinquency, a number of “parole pilot projects” were launched late 
in 1957 and carried on in 1958. In the three neighborhoods in Chicago where 
these projects were launched, the community service workers and the parole 
agents work as a team in an effort to better meet the needs of youthful offenders. 
The community workers, as agents of the local citizens’ group, provide super- 
vision for the parolee in his neighborhood and assist him in a variety of ways by 
utilizing community resources. Through this means local leaders, parents, and 
local businessmen become interested in the rehabilitation of youthful offenders. 
So far a total of 56 adolescents have been referred to the pilot projects. 


School and community collaboration in the treatment of delinquents 


During the past few years members of the staff have been in touch with ap- 
proximately 400 public schoolteachers in Chicago, all of whom have taken several 
courses in the treatment of delinquents in the Sociology Department of the Uni- 
versity College of the University of Chicago. For many years the late Clifford 
R. Shaw was the instructor for these courses and in recent years workshops in 
the treatment of delinquents were added with Mr. Sorrentino as the instructor. 

Many of the teachers who have taken these courses have become genuinely 
interested in the problem and, upon completion of their studies, have offered to 
volunteer their services in sponsoring delinquents and in supporting the work of 
the community committees. In order to coordinate the efforts of these teachers, 
a new organization was launched in the spring of 1959—the Association of 
Teachers for Delinquency Prevention. While this is an independent organiza- 
tion, its activities are related to the Chicago area project, the Illinois Youth 
Commission, and the University of Chicago. 

Teachers who have taken these courses have expressed an interest in assuming 
responsibilities in the following tasks: (1) Making srecial efforts to work with 
and encourage parolees in their schoolwork; (2) se ure part-time after-school 
employment for such youths; (3) cooperate with families and community leaders 
in better meeting the needs of youthful offenders; (4) encourage and financially 
support neighborhood organizations for delinquency prevention; (5) cooperate 
— and investigations of the problems of adolescents and related social 

udies. 
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Special projects were launched recently in three high schools and in one 
elementary school. In one of these schools 15 teachers have already begun to 
volunteer their services in sponsoring a delinquent child, usually a parolee from 
the training school. Under this arrangement, a teacher will give special attention 
to one child, maintaining contact with him at least every day and assist him in 
dealing with his needs on a day-to-day basis. Assigned to function with each 
of these schools is a community worker on the staff of the Illinois Youth Com. 
mission, who will collaborate with the teacher in meeting the needs of the child 
and follow through in those instances where the family and other neighborhood 
institutions are involved in this effort. 

The school is a crucial and extremely important experience for the adolescent 
in our society. In the inner-city areas a very large proportion of the young 
people drop out of school and are adrift on the streets. Unable to secure employ. 
ment and without a satisfactory role, they become attracted to the street-corner 
world which is conducive to a life of delinquency and crime. 

The teachers who have studied this problem, and their friends, working in cop. 
junction with community organizations can serve as the nucleus of a new and 
strategic corps of citizens for attacking the problem of delinquency. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress that I am not suggesting that these com- 
munity projects will remake communities and drastically reduce the volume of 
delinquency. No one to my knowledge knows how to remake communities or 
how to bring about a substantial reduction in the volume of delinquency. Con- 
sidering the complexity of this problem—that is an integral part of our American 
social life—all we can hope to do if we wish to face this problem realistically, 
is to try to keep the conduct of young people within tolerable limits. Eyen 
this limited goal requires patience, understanding, and study. 

I am of the firm conviction, however, that through the development and exten- 
sion of neighborhood organizations for youth welfare, a new and dynamic resource 
can be introduced in our efforts to cope with this problem more effectively in 
the years ahead. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Sorrentino is supervisor of the Cook C ounty 
Unit Community Services Division of the Illinois Youth C ommission 
and administrative director of the Chicago area project, a pioneer 
venture in delinquency prevention established by the late Clifford R. 
Shaw ° 

From 1934 to 1945, while on the staff of the Chicago area project 
and the Institute for Juvenile Research, he worked on the near west 
side of Chicago where he grew up, helping to develop programs for 
the prevention of delinquency and the treatment of delinquents. 
From 1946 to 1957 he had supervisory responsibilities in relation to 
the sociological services of the Institute for Juvenile Research and 
functioned as administrative assistant to the late Mr. Clifford Shaw. 
From 1952 to 1957 Mr. Sorrentino also assisted the late Mr. Shaw 
in conducting workshops on the treatment of delinquents in the pre- 
vention of delinquency at the University College of the University 
of Chicago. Currently Mr. Sorrentino is a lecturer at University 
College where he teaches four courses in the field of delinquency 
control. 

He has also contributed a number of articles to professional journals 
and magazines. 

Mr. Sorrentino received a bachelor of science degree from Lewis 
Institute—now Lilinois Institute of Technology—and has done grad- 
uate work in sociology at the University of Chic ago. 

No one can be engaged i in the type of work in which Mr. Sorrentino 
has engaged without having acquired a great many other honors and 
done a great many other things, but these are some of the highlights, 
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and they are being called to the attention of folks here now for the 
purposes of the record. 

Mr. Sorrentino, we should like to hear from you, and we are grate- 
ful for your appearance here. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY SORRENTINO, ADMINISTRATIVE 
DIRECTOR, CHICAGO AREA PROJECT 


Mr. Sorrentino. Thank you, Senator, members of the committee. 
I am indeed very happy to be here to participate in your hearings. 
However, I am not sure that I have very much to contribute, especially 
after all of these learned gentlemen, men of practical experience, who 
have already given many interesting accounts and versions of this 
problem. ; 

As you indicated, I have been in this field a long time, and we 
started our work in the early thirties on the west side and other areas 
of high delinquency in Chicago. We had a serious problem in those 
communities. I am afraid that we still have a serious problem in all 
of these inner city areas, so not withstanding the fact that all of us, 
many of us, utilizing all kinds of methods and procedures, have been 
trying to deal with this problem, the record, I am afraid, shows that 
we haven’t succeeded by and large in appreciably reducing the volume 
of delinquency in Chicago, and I imagine that is true in other large 
cities. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Sorrentino, the testimony which is being 
taken by this committee and the report which the committee will form 
on the basis of that testimony will be read by a great many people all 
over the Nation. They will study it, and that is one of the purposes 
of the hearing. Another purpose, of course, is to advise and inform 
the Congress in its legislative idea. Would you be kind enough to 
give us in broad brush strokes the outline, the structure, of the Chi- 
cago area project which is famed and noted and yet which is unknown 
to many people, and we should like to have the advantage of your 
authoritative statement on it so we may fully understand its organiza- 
tion and its working. 

Mr. Sorrentino. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate your comments 
about our organization, and I apologize if I started out with what 
might perhaps be a negative or pessimistic note because, on the con- 
trary—— 

Smeator Hruska. You can indulge in that afterwards, but let us 
get the first thing out of the way first. 

Mr. Sorrentino. All right. Senator, for the record I would like 
to submit to this committee first the 1959 annual report of the admin- 
istrative director of the Chicago area project. This report has ap- 
pended to it a map of Cook County showing the areas in which we are 
carrying on these programs, and second, the proposed areas in which 
this community service program is likely to be expanded into possibly 
15 additional areas beginning July 1. 

Senator Hruska. Without objection, the record will show, this re- 

rt will be marked “Exhibit No. 9” and made a part of the record 

or the use of the committee. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Exursit No. 9 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR OF THE CHICAGO AREA PRoggcr 


Presented at the annual meeting, February 4, 1959, Union League Club 
of Chicago 


During the past year the Chicago area project passed through a difficult 
transition period. This was the first full year of operations without the jp. 
spiring and vigorous leadership of its founder and director, the late Clifford 
R. Shaw, whose untimely death, on August 1, 1957, left a great void in the 
organization. 

It was heartening to note during this period a greater concern and de. 
termination on the part of the members of the board and staff to foster and 
promote more vigorously the ideas and principles of the area project as laid 
down so effectively by Mr. Shaw. The active and capable assistance of the 
officers, the stanch support of the members of the board, and the renewed efforts 
of the members of the staff in carrying on the work are here noted and grate 
fully appreciated. We can truly say that we have not only passed through most 
of the transition period, but also that we face the future with greater hope 
and expectation for the growth and development of this unique enterprise. 


NEED FOR BROADER SUPPORT 


If this enterprise which attempts to deal with the problem of delinquency 
and crime among children and youth is to continue thriving, broader support 
is indispensable. The problem of delinquency in our rapidly changing city is 
likely to become more difficult to cope with in the years ahead. The increasing 
complexity of the social problems in the areas of low-economic status will re 
quire a much more intensive and systematic attack thanin the past. The efforts 
of local residents, therefore, must be supported not only by the various com- 
munity institutions but also by the leadership and sources of influence and 
power which reside outside the community. 

Some of the community committees identified with the area project are op- 
erating in areas presenting special problems. In some neighborhoods there has 
been a complete change in the ethnic or racial composition of the population; in 
other areas the population has been displaced as a result of slum clearance and 
redevelopment projects, and as a result of demolition of buildings to make way 
for the new superhighways. These and other changes have, in some instances, 
presented new problems and challenges to the committees. Sometimes the 
problems are of an emergency nature and require support from outside the local 
neighborhood. It is suggested that the board consider raising a special fund 
to be used to assist when, in such instances, outside help is needed. 

Over the years, the board of directors of the area project has encouraged, 
stimulated, and aided local citizens’ groups in establishing their own welfare 
programs for their own children. The board has given community committees 
financial help, secured sources of support from outside the community, and in 
other ways has helped them to achieve their objectives. During the past year 
the area project received requests for assistance and there is reason to believe 
that such requests will increase in the inner-city areas where these community 
projects are located. It is therefore of utmost importance that the board of 
directors of the area project participate more actively in their traditional role 
of encouraging and aiding the independent and autonomous organizations of 
local residents which have been developed. 


AREA PROJECT LEADERSHIP IN DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


During its 25 years of operation, the area project has acquired a background 
of experience, knowledge, and an adequate institutional structure, with which 
it can give intelligent leadership in initiating and developing neighborhood 
programs for the prevention of delinquency in the city of Chicago. Without 
question its experience has demonstrated that the residents of any community 
have vast human resources, talent, leadership, and interest in self-help programs, 
and that they can be assisted in the solution of their own problems. 

While it is difficult to measure the effectiveness of any delinquency prevention 
program, including the Chicago area project, the area project approach is based 
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on sound rationale which has grown out of studies and research in this field. 
These studies have indicated that delinquency is a problem which arises to a 
large extent out of the conditions to which children are exposed in their family, 
play group, and community. Accordingly, efforts should be made to reduce de- 
linquency by altering these and related conditions. The method employed to 
effect this end is the development of citizens’ organizations with the widest pos- 
sible participation of parents and other local residents. 

Through such organizations, efforts are made to achieve constructive public 
opinion with regard to the welfare of children; to effect unity of purpose and 
action among local residents providing for the normal needs of children; and 
to take collective action against those particular conditions in the community 
which contribute directly to delinquency. 


WORK WITH NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION 


The core of this program of community action is the independent, self-govern- 
ing, community committees operating under their own names and charters. 
Thirteen such community organizations have been formed since the inauguration 
of the area project through its guidance. These organizations are located in 
areas of high rates of delinquency and they represent thousands of adults who 
are contributing their talents and financial resources in attempting to attack 
the problem of delinquency. 

During the past year these community committees engaged in a wide variety 
of activities in their efforts to deal with community problems and to provide for 
the needs of children and young people. They have promoted programs of 
recreation and sports involving thousands of children and young people; helped 
organize and sponsor baseball teams—an activity which is largely made possible 
by the assistance of the Chicago Cubs’ Baseball for Boys which annually pro- 
vides thousands of dollars of baseball equipment ($2,039 in 1958) for these 
groups; sent 970 children to summer camps; given leadership to campaigns to 
keep streets and alleys clean and safe; and concerned themselves with housing 
conditions—in two instances initiating the formation of physical redevelopment 
housing boards. 

An especially encouraging aspect of the work of the community committees 
has been in the field of the treatment of delinquents and older offenders. Dur- 
ing the past year the system for referral of delinquents, from the family court 
to the local committees, was discussed and reviewed by members of the area 
project board and staff with Judge Thomas C. Donovan who was appointed to 
the family court of Cook County in September, 1958. Judge Donovan was eager 
to have available the services of the various community committees to help 
delinquents who resided in their area. In 1958, 267 boys and girls were referred 
by the court to the committees. 

Representatives of the committees also visited young people in the State 
training schools and other correctional institutions for older offenders. This 
work with those who are in the custody of the courts or parole systems has been 
one of the most promising aspects of the program. In five neighborhoods, where 
intensive work has been carried on, local residents have had unusual success in 
reincorporating offenders into conventional groups. In many instances offenders 
have joined the local community committee, served on the board of directors, 
and have even held offices. 

In dealing with juvenile delinquents, the work with individuals is supple- 
mented by efforts to deal with the gang, as a whole, through the use of local 
leaders. For 25 years work with boys’ groups and street-corner groups has been 
carried on as an integral part of the program of some of the community com- 
mittees. Local leaders have little or no difficulty in reaching street-corner 
groups. Young adult workers, who symbolize values which are meaningful to 
the youngsters, are in a strategic position to guide the groups into constructive 
activities, 

Another important aspect of the work of the community committee has been 
its ability to raise money for its programs and to expend these funds carefully 
and wisely with a minimum of overhead cost. In 1958, the 13 committees 
raised $112,179 and the area project raised $12,656 for central office onerations. 
This total of $124,835 from private sources closely approximates the State’s 
financial contribution. More important, perhaps, are the voluntary services of 
hundreds of persons, contributions in kind, and the free use of facilities in 
churches, schools, and police stations. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Parole pilot project 


In keeping with the general objective of the Illinois Youth Commission to 
coordinate and integrate services in order to cope more effectively with the 
problem of delinquency, a number of parole pilot projects were launched late 
in 1957 and carried on in 1958. In the three neighborhoods in Chicago where 
these projects were launched, the community service workers and the parole 
agents work as a team in an effort to better meet the needs of youthful offenders, 
The community workers, as agents of the local citizens’ group, provide superyj- 
sion for the parolee in his neighborhood and assist him in a variety of ways by 
utilizing community resources. Through this means local leaders, parents, 
and local businessmen become interested in the rehabilitation of youthfy) 
offenders. So far a total of 56 adolescents have been referred to the pilot 
projects. 

Special employment program 

Adolescents who are out of school and unemployed, particularly if they have 
served time in correctional institutions, are likely to continue getting into 
further difficulties. Recognizing that this group of young people, when released 
from an institution, face special problems in securing employment and reestab- 
lishing themselves in the conventional life of the community, Mr. Robert Patton, 
chairman of the Illinois Youth Commission, asked for the assistance of the 
board of directors of the area project in dealing with this problem. Mr. George 
Parsons, a member of the staff, was assigned to this task and Mr. Elliott Don- 
nelley, a member of the board, has given real leadership in setting up a joint 
committee representing the major Illinois employers’ organizations—the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. This group has agreed to develop 
a statewide program in an effort to provide jobs for young people referred from 
the courts, correctional institutions, and parole systems. 


Puerto Rican project 


A citizens’ organization composed of Puerto Ricans was organized in 1958 
with the financial assistance of the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Women’s clubs throughout the State contributed a total of $1,300 through the 
Chicago area project, for the purpose of developing a neighborhood program 
among the Spanish-speaking residents of the near West Side. The newly formed 
group known as the West Side Spanish Civic Committee, is incorporated and 
has established a small center. Already this group has raised over $600 
through their own efforts. 

This cooperative venture, involving both local residents and nonresidents, is 
an excellent demonstration of how a new ethnic group can be assisted in better 
meeting the problems involved in their assimilation into American society. 


Shaw memorial 


The board is considering a visual presentation of the work of the Chicago 
area project as a memorial to the late Clifford R. Shaw. A preliminary study 
is in progress which may lead to the production of a live program on television 
with kinescope copies for future showings. If such a film is produced, it can 
serve a useful educational purpose in promoting the futher development of this 
type of work. 


Articles on the area project 


A paper entitled, “The Chicago Area Project After 25 Years,” prepared by 
Anthony Sorrentino, was submitted to Federal Probation quarterly and will 
be published in June 1959. Circulated in countries throughout the world, this 
journal is read widely by workers in probation, parole, and correctional sys- 
tems and by many other persons in welfare work. Mr. Sorrentino has also 
been invited to submit another article to Federal Probation early in 1960, deal- 
ing with the neighborhood approach to the treatment and rehabilitation of 
delinquents. 

Mr. Solomon Kobrin has also written an article on the area project for the 
March 1959 issue of the Annals of Political and Social Science and Mr. Me- 
Kay has an invitation to submit another article to Autonomous Groups. 
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Proposal for expansion of area project work into additional areas 


As is true of most large urban centers throughout the United States, rapid 
social change, population growth, and disruption of community life is par- 
ticularly prevalent in Chicago. These forces are responsible for geographic 
expansion of the metropolitan area into outlying areas and a consequent in- 
crease of areas having a high rate of delinquency. In an effort to deal with 
this growing problem, it is proposed that the Chicago area project program be 
initiated in more areas of the city. The enclosed map of Cook County shows 
the areas in which this program is in operation and the proposed areas into 
which new community organizations might be developed. 

The primary resource needed to launch the proposed new projects is per- 
sonnel. The division of community services of the Illinois Youth Commis- 
sion, in submitting its budget for the 1959-61 biennium, has requested addi- 
tional workers which should enable the area project to help develop new com- 
munity committees in approximately 15 new areas. 


ANTHONY SORRENTINO. 
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Mr. Sorrentino. If I may also submit for at least the purposes of 
the members of your committee a report entitled “The Chicago Areg 
Project After 25 Years,” which I prepared and which will appear in 
the June issue of Federal Probation magazine. 

Senator Hruska. That will be marked “Exhibit 10” and will be in. 
cluded in the record for the same purpose. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


ExHIsiT No. 10 
THE CHICAGO AREA PROJECT AFTER 25 YEARS 


(By Anthony Sorrentino, supervising sociologist, division of community Services, 
Illinois Youth Commission ; administratve director, the Chcago area project) 


After 25 years, the Chicago area project, established by the late Clifford R. 
Shaw, continues to function as an enterprise for the prevention of delinquency 
and the treatment of delinquents in the inner-city areas of Chicago. Started in 
the early thirties on an experimental basis in three neighborhoods in the city 
which traditionally had high rates of delinquents, this program of community 
action has been expanded over the years into some 12 or more neighborhoods 
which, for decades, have produced a disproportionately larger number of cases 
of delinquent boys and girls.’ 


PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY 


It was the hope of the founders that a more effective method for the prevention 
of delinquency and the treatment of delinquents in the economically poor, physi- 
cally deteriorated areas of the city could be developed through the organized 
efforts of the residents of these areas. The program is based on the conviction 
that local residents—the fathers, mothers, and indigenous leaders—constitute the 
primary human environment of the child and the significant social world through 
which he is socialized. 

In keeping with this conception, the Chicago area project has assisted local 
residents in local areas to initiate and to develop their own independent commt- 
nity welfare enterprises. This method is based on the belief that the most 
effective institutional form for dealing with human problems originates with the 
residents, derives its vitality from the intelligent use of their talents and leader- 
ship, and seeks to insure the physical, social, and moral well-being of their own 
and their neighbor’s children. In other words, the approach of the area project 
has been to attempt to change the community situations in which the values of 
children are molded. 

Many years of experience have demonstrated the validity and feasibility of the 
principle of carrying on welfare programs in local communities on this basis. 
Where this program has been in operation for a number of years, experience has 
shown that responsible citizens’ groups become vital instruments in meeting the 
needs of children, and especially those children who get into difficulties. This 
method of cooperative self-help applied to local community problems has been a 
powerful stimulus to residents. Heretofore untapped human resources of the 
neighborhood have been mobilized for a concerted and collective attack on human 
problems. Citizens and local leaders know their community intimately, have 
personal contacts and relationships with the significant social world of the 
delinquent, and can, therefore, make a distinctive contribution toward a solution 
of local problems. 

Through the instrumentality of independent community committees, local resi- 
dents have pooled their knowledge and coordinated their efforts in achieving goals 
_ which no single resident, unaided, could attain. In such creative, cooperative 
efforts, the self-reliance of the individual is strengthened, his sense of pride and 
work is enhanced, and he discovers through experience the strength inherent in 


4 In addition to the work in Chicago proper, this program has also been developed in a 
number of downstate communities in Illinois. For example, Quincy, a city with a popula- 
tion of approximately 50,000, has developed the Quincy area project, patterned along lines 
similar to the Chicago program. With financial support from the Moorman Foundation 
of Quincy and with staff made available by the Illinois Youth Commission, this city has 
developed programs in five low-income neighborhoods. 
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the common bonds which tie one neighbor to another. In addition, the common 
interest and sentiments developed among residents through their participation 
and leadership in constructive endeavors for the improvement of their commu- 
nity, serve, in time, to instill in the child incentives toward conformity to the 
conventional life of the community. 

Briefly, this program has been based on certain assumptions regarding the 
pature of delinquency; namely, (1) “that the problem of delinquency in low- 
jncome areas is to a large extent the product of the social experiences to which 
children and young people are customarily exposed; (2) that effective treatment 
and prevention can be achieved only insofar as constructive changes in the com- 
munity life can be brought about; (3) that effective rehabilitation entails the 
reincorporation of the offender into some socially constructive group or groupings 
in the community; and (4) that in any enterprise which is likely to be effective 
in bringing about these changes, it is indispensable that the local residents, 
individually and collectively, accept the fullest possible responsibility for defining 
objectives, formuating policies, finding financial support, and exercising the neces- 
sary control over budgets, personnel, and programs.” . 

The principles and the strategy of the area project just described above have 
as much validity today as when they were formulated over 25 years ago. Tested 
pragmatically in a wide variety of neighborhoods, these principles may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) The neighborhood is the unit of operation, (2) planning 
and management is in the hands of local residents, (3) local workers should be 
on the staff, (4) community resources should be more fully utilized and coordi- 
nated, and (5) credit should be given to local residents. Clearly these principles 
contradict sharply most current practices. They become intelligible, however, 
only when viewed in terms of the whole history of the area project and Mr. Shaw’s 
unique philosophy. 

CLIFFORD SHAW’S VIEW OF THE PROBLEM 


The principles and policies of the Chicago area project grew out of the practical 
experiences and studies of the late Clifford R. Shaw. But this program is related 
also to Mr. Shaw’s deep concern for individuals involved in difficulties. Through- 
out his career as a probation and parole officer, and later as research sociologist 
at the Institute for Juvenile Research and director of the area project, he had 
intimate contact with hundreds of youthful and adult offenders. He had unusual 
insight into their problems and an extraordinary ability in assisting them in 
working out satisfactory adjustments. 

To Clifford Shaw a delinquent was not a “case,” but a human being endowed 
with human traits, capacities, and feelings. He rejected the notion that the 
offender is innately inadequate or defective, and he constantly focused attention 
on the fact that our society often creates problems for the delinquent. He 
especially rebelled at the way society wittingly or unwittingly rejected, stig- 
matized, and cast out the delinquent from conventional groups. He reacted with 
indignation at the impersonal machinery which society sets up to treat the delin- 
quent. While he recognized that institutional treatment of the delinquent is at 
times necessary, he warned the public that such measures often tend to dehuman- 
ize both the offender and the institutional personnel. In his writings and public 
speeches he constantly urged that we should keep in focus the human needs of 
the young offender. 

Shaw often stressed the fact that typically the delinquent is detached or 
alienated from conventional groups. He pointed out that in inner-city areas the 
offender is usually a member of a gang or street-corner group which is unreached 
and, therefore, influenced but little by the character-building agencies and other 
welfare institutions. Shaw therefore urged that better methods were needed to 
reach the autonomous and hostile street-corner groups and redirect them into 
the conventional life of the community. Shaw firmly believed that one of the 
most valuable resources available to any community, in attempting to deal with 
the problem of delinquency prevention or rehabilitation, is the residents and 
neighborhood leaders. He stated: 

“The local neighborhood can be organized to deal effectively with its own prob- 
lems. The less privileged areas of a city such as Chicago contain sufficient 
indigenous leadership to bring about the necessary changes in attitudes, sen- 
timents, ideals, and loyalities for the construction of a more acceptable. com- 
munity life. In these areas are remarkable untapped resources in human 





‘Clifford R. Shaw, “Methods, Accomplishments, and Problems of the Chicago Area 
Project” : mimeographed report, 1944. 
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leadership. The reduction of delinquency depends upon the extent to which the 
people themselves, however, understand and want a program of community bet. 
terment and are willing to work for it and call it their own.” * 

Shaw realized well the importance of social movements and reforms which 
would in time, perhaps, improve conditions in the disadvantaged communities 
But he regarded these efforts as segmental and long range, leaving untouched 
the immediate basic community conditions. For this reason, he worked fervently 
and assiduously for over 25 years to develop the area project which he firmly 
believed was formulated on principles which were logically sound and consistent 
with democratic practice and humanitarian values. 

Clifford Shaw’s death last year was an irreplacable loss. However, he left g 
legacy of ideas and practices which serve to inspire his associates, and the 
thousands of residents and workers in local communities throughout the Na. 
tion. The Chicago area project, therefore, continues as a truly fitting living 
memorial to an outstanding social scientists, a humanitarian in the truest senge 
of that term, and a great leader of a significant social movement. 

Clifford Shaw’s studies and the Chicago area project have undoubtedly had a 
constructive impact on welfare work generally. Witness, for example, the many 
new community and neighborhood programs which have been launched in recent 
years with the slogans, “reaching the unreached,” “hard to reach youth projects.” 
and similar types of programs which stress utilizing the constructive resources of 
the community. Speaking on the subject, “Delinquents: Outcasts of Society,” 
Bertram Beck said a few years ago: ; 

“T find it rather odd to be speaking on this topic in Chicago, for it was in this 
city some 30 years ago that Clifford Shaw and his associates embarked on their 
series of studies that dramatically illustrated the manner in which we failed to 
reach delinquent children and their families, and served as the basis of one of the 
most significant experiments in reaching the unreached that continues to this 
day. Clifford Shaw’s early works were not well received by the social work pro- 
fession. Perhaps it was that we, as a young profession, were overly sensitive to 
criticism and he, as a stalwart enthusiast, was less than delicate. Or perhaps it 
was that he, like all men of rare ability, was ahead of his times.’ * 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


As already mentioned, the principles and methods underlying the work of the 
area project grew out of the studies and research projects carried on since 1926 
by Shaw, McKay, and other collaborators on the staff of the sociological services 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research, a division of the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare. The Chicago area project, as a private corporation with a board 
of directors of prominent citizens interested in welfare work, was organized in 
1934. The board of directors has the responsibility for raising and disbursing 
the private funds required to carry on studies and research, and for providing, 
from time to time, financial assistance to individual community committees, 
usually on some kind of matching basis. 

Until June 30, 1957, the field services personnel, or community organizers and 
consultants to local citizens, were on the staff of the sociological services of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research. On July 1, of the same year, by act of the legis- 
lature, most of this staff, or approximately 35 persons, were transferred to the 
Illinois Youth Commission, an administrative agency established in 1954 to co- 
ordinate and integrate all of the State’s services for the treatment of delinquents 
and the prevention of delinquency. The persons transferred constitute the 
division of community services, sociology section, of the youth commission.’ 

As a result of this reorganization, the staff identified with the Chicago area 
project was divided into two State agencies. Thus, the research work continues 
to be conducted primarily by the sociological services of the institute, while the 
field work or community organization aspects of the program are carried on 
chiefly by the youth commission. Although the administrative structure, as it 
affects the State personnel, is thus changed into a more clear-cut division of labor, 


® Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters, “New Horizons in Criminology,” New 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943, pp. 980-981. 
*Remarks by Bertram M. Beck, Director, special avo a. project, U.S. 

Children’s Bureau, at a meeting of the Welfare Council of Metrolopitan Chicago, Apr. 5, 


6 The community services say of the Illinois Youth Commission outside of Cook 
County is carried on by another staff with headquarters in Springfield, Ill. See “Putting 
Neighborhoods on Probation,” Federal Probation Quarterly, September 1955. 
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poth aspects of the work are being maintained. The sociological services staff of 
the institute and the youth commission staff function cooperatively in this pro- 

am with the board of directors of the area project serving as the integrating 
and coordinating instrument for a unified operation. 


OPERATING PROCEDURES 


Twelve separate community committees have developed in Chicago. These in- 
dependent, self-governing, citizens’ groups, operating under their own names and 
charters, are the core of this program of community action. The areas in which 
local committees operate vary in size from approximately one-half square mile 
to 24% square miles with a population ranging from 10,000 to 50,000. These 
citizens’ committees, plus the board of directors of the area project, plus the 
agencies of the State government which furnish personnel, represent the enter- 
prise generally referred to as the Chicago area project.° 

The resources usually needed to launch and establish self-directed organiza- 
tions of residents in the different areas of the city are as follows: (1) trained 

rsonnel made available by the State of Illinois (formerly through the Institute 
for Juvenile Research), through the Illinois Youth Commission; (2) initial fi- 
nancial assistance by the board of directors of the Chicago area project on a 
matching basis to local community committees; and (3) assistance to local 
committees in their search for other sources of funds. Six of the community 
committees, for example, today receive a part of their budget from the community 
fund of Chicago. 

The role of State personnel is to help the independnt citizens’ group to attain 
their objectives. To this end staff members function either as consultants or 
community workrs in relation to the activities of the local committee. As the 
committees approach the point of self-sufficiency, they are encouraged to dis- 
pense with the services of State-employed personnel in favor of their own paid 
personnel. In some instances, this goal has already been achieved. Thereafter, 
the services of State personnel are available only as consultants. 

The staff organization of community committees typically includes one or more 
State employees who function either as consultants or program directors. In ad- 
dition, each committee also employs its own program specialists, either part- 
time or full-time. 

Bach of the community organizations identified with the area project is an 
independent, autonomous unit chartered as a not-for-profit corporation. Each 
has a headquarters and office and some committees have developed subcenters 
or branches. ‘While programs and, to some degree, the organizational structure 
of specific groups may vary, each community committee conducts programs which 
are designed (@) to provide special facilities for work with groups of delinquent 
children at the neighborhood level; (b) to bring local neighborhood leaders into 
youth and community welfare programs, both in the formulation and execution 
of policy; (c) to aid the residents of the area in the development of a better un- 
derstanding of the problems of children and youth through special adult educa- 
tion projects; (d@) to assist local institutions and public officials to enlarge and 
make more effective the services which they render to the community; (e) to 
improve recreational, educational, and other community services to children; 
and (f) to foster the physical and social improvement of the neighborhood 
through a variety of methods. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF COMMUNITY COMMITTEES 


The community committees identified with the area project have engaged in a 
wide variety of activities. They have promoted programs of recreation and 
sports involving thousands of children and young people and, in two instances, 
purchased and built their own summer camps; secured access to churches and 
other significant local institutions and groups usually not available for neigh- 
borhood welfare programs; improve relationships between the schools and com- 
munities by helping in several instances to organize parent-teacher associations 
and other groups for adult education; given leadership to campaigns for com- 


munity improvement and, in several instances, initiated the formation of hous- 
ing boards. 





reane’ citizens’ groups identified with the area project also have organized the Chicago 


ederation of Community Committees for the purpose of coordinating their efforts and for 
Promoting joint projects. 
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An especially encouraging aspect of the work of the community committees has 
been in the field of the treatment of delinquents and older offenders. In an effort 
to help as many delinquents as possible, the citizens’ groups have regularized 
working arrangements with the youth bureau of the Chicago police department, 
the Cook County family court, and with other probation and parole systems, 
In those instances where the initial work in the neighborhood fails, local residents 
seek to maintain contact with the delinquent when he is in court, in the institution 
if he is committed, and, of course, again in the community when he returns on 
parole. This work with young people on parole from correctional institutions 
has been one of the most promising aspects of this program. In four or fiye 
neighborhoods where intensive work has been carried on, local residents have 
had unusual success in reincorporating offenders in conventional groups. In 
many instances the offenders become members of the local community committee 
often serve on the board of directors, and sometimes they are elected as officers 
of the committee. 

In dealing with juvenile delinquents, the work with individuals has been sup- 
plemented by efforts to deal with the gang as a whole through the use of loca] 
leaders. As a matter of fact, when a program is launched in a neighborhood, 
the local worker often has already begun by contacting local gangs and street. 
corner groups. This procedure has enabled the workers and the citizens’ groups 
to obtain basic information which is necessary for the planning and development 
of the program. At the same time, it has served as a beginning for a systematic 
effort by the community to establish communication and liaison with the world 
of the delinquent. For 25 years’ work with boys’ groups and street-corner groups 
has been carried on as an integral part of the programs of some of the community 
committees. Local leaders have little or no difficulty in reaching street-corner 
groups. Young adult workers, who symbolize values which are meaningful to 
the youngsters, are thus in a strategic position to guide the groups into con- 
structive activities. 

Each year the local committees have continued to show ability to raise money 
for their local neighborhood enterprises and to expend these funds carefully 
and wisely with a minimum overhead cost. In 1957 the citizens’ groups raised 
$121,169 to carry on their programs. In addition, the Chicago area project raised 
$15,929, most of which represented grants for research purposes. These amounts 
make a total of $137,098 from non-State sources. The State’s expenditures 
amount to $146,141. Thus, the local residents, and the area project have almost 
matched from private sources the State’s financial contribution. More important, 
perhaps, are the voluntary services of hundreds of persons, contributions in kind, 
and free use of facilities in churches, schools, and police stations." 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


Many problems are encountered in area project work as in any delinquency 
prevention effort. Some of these problems are in the nature of powerful forces 
operating in low-income communities, in the society at large, and those which 
are inherent in democratic action programs. The first and more basic set of 
problems grows out of the fact that the social life of the innercity areas lacks 
stability and cohesion. It is characterized by conflict of values and absence of 
consensus on basic problems. In these low-income areas many of the most 
common forms of crime readily become established in the traditions of the 
community in the form of gangs and organized crime. The fact that crime 
becomes embodied in very powerful criminal and political organizations in such 
urban areas is too well known to need elaboration here. 

One aspect of the life in low-income areas which tends to disrupt the unity of 
the neighborhood, is the diversity of competing groups. Conflict among political 
parties, factions, national or provincial groups, gangs, religious, ethnic, and racial 
groups often interferes with collective action. For example, in one community 
certain groups have been in such severe competition and conflict that it has not 
been possible, except for temporary periods, for the residents to establish and 
develop a neighborhood youth welfare program. Unless there is at least some 
degree of consensus in a community, concerted action is virtually impossible. 

Population changes, urban renewal, new highways, and publit housing projects 
also have in some instances destroyed the old local neighborhoods. As a result, 


For a detailed description of one community committee see “Bright Shadows In Bronze- 
town,” published by the South Side Community Committee. (Paperbound copies are avail- 
able for $2 through the Chicago area project, 160 No. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill.) 
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the work of local committees suffers and must be reorganized. Furthermore, 
the growth and expansion of the city, and the accelerated mobility of modern 
life, have continued to weaken the neighborhood and the traditional forms of 
social control. These changes in modern life probably will further complicate 
efforts to carry on neighborhood welfare work. j ; 

Moreover, there are also other reasons why it will be more difficult in the 
years ahead to develop neighborhood programs and other types of welfare activi- 
ties in the low-income areas in urban communities. For example, 25 years ago 
when the area project program was launched, the inner-city areas were inhabited 
redominantly by European groups which brought with them strong institutions 
such as the family, the church, the governmental agencies. These institutions 
gave stability during the assimilative process and helped these groups to make 
the transition from the old world to the new. The newcomers to the city today 
are migrants from the rural South where isolation, racial barriers, and limited 
opportunities have militated against the development of strong basic institutions 
adequate for city life. As a result, the development of neighborhood programs 
among migrant groups will be more difficult because these groups are faced 
with more serious problems than were their predecessors. There is reason to 
pelieve also, that in the expanding city more areas of high rates of delinquency 
will be created. 

Added to these factors are forces outside the community which often militate 
against the application of the self-help principle of the area project. Because 
of limitation of space, only a few of these can be discussed here. The first of 
these obstacles is connected with the problem of the source of control. The con- 
centration of leadership and control of welfare work in the hands of persons 
of higher economic status has been challenged, in a small way, by the Chicago 
area project. The widespread disposition to regard residents of low-income 
areas with suspicion and to question their talents and capacities has resulted in 
some attempts to bring the control of the programs of community committees 
under a central board. Such an arrangement would, of course, negate the basic 
principles of the Chicago area project. Fortunately, the board of the area 
project has constantly avoided this traditional administrative pattern. 

Another problem common to enterprises operating under democratic principles 
is the extent of participation in social action programs. Without exception, 
in the neighborhood organizations encouraged and aided by the area project, 
an effort has been made to encourage the widest possible participation. There 
are instances, however, where this goal has not been reached. In one instance, 
the organization, although operating for many years, went out of existence 
because the original leadership was one clique or faction of the community. 
However, even in this situation, a new committee with a broader base later was 
established. Another possible problem is the domination or exploitation of 
the citizens’ organization, either by a small group of ambitious persons or even 
by an aggressive member of the staff. Although the work may suffer temporarily 
when this happens, democratic processes set into action by the residents ordinar- 
ily can be expected to solve the problem. 

Notwithstanding these and many other problems which, no doubt, are found 
also in other welfare organizations, there is good basis in our experience to 
believe that one of the most effective ways to help people in local areas is to aid 
and encourage them to assume every possible responsibility for the administra- 
tion, control, and operation of the welfare activities in their community. Local 
communities will, of course, need the services of governmental and voluntary 
agencies to help solve many of the problems with which they are confronted. 
But the value of such services can be enhanced, if they are made available, not 
on a superimposed basis, but through an instrumentality of local residents who 


constitute one of the greatest resources for solving human problems and for 
building better communities. 


PROBLEMS IN EVALUATION 


The effectiveness of the type of programs developed by the area project should, 
of course, be appraised. As Helen Witmer and Edith Tufts point out in their 
appraisal of programs in the United States, there are many problems in the 
evaluation of delinquency prevention programs.’ Even relatively reliable data 





*Helen L. Witmer, Edith Tufts, “The Effectiveness of Delin uency Prevention Pro- 
s.”’ 


.” U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
m No. 350-1954. 
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are difficult to secure and it is virtually impossible to ascertain the relationship 
between trends and specific programs. Conscientious attempt to secure reliable 
data with reference to area project programs has not furnished results whien 
will stand up under rigorous scientific scrutiny. 

In several communities where a program has been in operation for a number 
of years, there has been a downward trend in the volume of delinquency, The 
difficulty is in interpreting what this trend means because data fluctuate widely 
in small areas and, because even if it can be established that a decrease has 
taken place, it may have been due to other influences in the community or to 
changes in administrative procedure. 

There are other ways, however, of appraising the value of local neighborhood 
programs. When the people of a neighborhood band together and work eo). 
lectively in a community welfare program, new and basic resources are brought 
to bear on the problem. As residents work on behalf of their children and com. 
munity, new and positive attitudes are formed as a result of this concern ang 
action. This means, therefore, that the child is living in a new situation ang 
responding to new constructive social influences. It seems reasonable to assume 
that these influences and the improvements in general living conditions, which 
the residents are able to effect, operate both for the prevention of delinquency 
and the treatment of delinquents. 

Such constructive programs as these are not substitutes for a more objective 
evaluation. It should be stressed that methods employed not only in our work, 
but in all welfare programs, should be reexamined and critically evaluated from 
time to time. Without continuous experimentation and testing, new methods 
of treatment and prevention are not likely to be developed. 


SUMMARY 


The Chicago area project was established for the purpose of developing a new 
method for the control of delinquency. The project has sought to incorporate 
into neighborhood programs the largest possible number of persons not ordinarily 
identified with welfare work. Thus, quite a part from other accomplishments, 
it has encouraged wider participation in democratic social action programs. 

Without question, many activities directed toward the improvement of local 
communties have grown out of this effort. New leadership and talent has been 
discovered for community welfare programs, new financial resources have been 
uncovered, and new ways of making use of existing institutions have been de 
veloped. It is hoped that these new sources of community strength can be 
utilized more advantageously in all efforts to deal with the treatment of the 
offender and the prevention of delinquency. 

SEPTEMBER 17, 1958. 

Mr. Sorrentino. The enterprise which I represent is, I think, 
unique in several respects. On the one hand it includes the facilities 
and the personnel made available by two State agencies, the com- 
munity services division of the Illinois Youth Commission, and sec- 
ondly, the Institute for Juvenile Research, Child Guidance Clinic. 
On the other hand, this enterprise has as an integral part of it the 
resources of a oe corporation known as the Chicago area project. 
But the core of this program of community action is the independent, 
self-governing community committees, as we call them, which operate 
under their own names and charters. ti 

We have established to date approximately 15 such organizations 
since the inauguration of this program in the early 1930’s under the 
leadership of Clifford Shaw. 

Senator Hruska. By what names do those 15 go? 

Mr. Sorrentino. All have different names. The group on the west 
side call themselves the West Side Community Committee; on the 
south side, the South Side Community Committee, or an or, 

oup among the Puerto Ricans on the west side call themselves the 

panish Civic Committee. They have their own names, their own 
charters, they are independent, autonomous, self-governing, self-di- 
recting, you see. 
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They are composed largely of local residents—fathers, and mothers 
and indigenous leaders who constitute the significant social world of 
the child—and these groups make a wide variety of contributions in 
dealing with this problem. They work to improve conditions in their 
community. They plan and carry on and sponsor activities for the 
welfare of all children, but a special focus, a special interest of the 
citizens’ groups throughout the years, has been their interest in young- 
sters who come to the attention of the police or the family court or 
the training school, and so they proceed in a special way to make their 
services available, their interests available, to these law-enforcement 
agencies. 

I might give you one or two concrete examples of special projects 
which are being carried on by these citizens’ groups. I might refer, 
first, to the program that we have developed in relation to the Family 
Court of Cook County. 

We have an arrangement with the family court whereby for the 
areas in which this program is in operation the family court refers 
cases that fall in those areas to these local citizens’ groups. Immedi- 
ately a worker or representative from one of these citizens’ organiza- 
tions gets in touch with the probation officer and makes it known that 
there is this interest, this concern, and the willingness on the part of 
somebody in this child’s neighborhood, you see, to participate in work- 
ing out a plan or a program for this child’s problem. 

Senator Hruska. Is there an official assignment of the case? 

Mr. SorrenTINO. Yes there is an official arrangement. The family 
court officially refers this case through its probation officer to the cit- 
jens’ group, and a member of our staff works closely with the citizens’ 
group, and an effort is made to get persons from the community, then, 
especially to appear in court. That is a crucial time in this child’s 
experience, and we have found quite often the judge will consider 

robation or supervision rather than commitment to a training school 
if he knows that this child will go back in the community where 
there are his neighbors and people in the community who will work 
with him in a special way. In other words, this plan gives the judge 
often—occasionally, I would say, I don’t know how often—an alter- 
native to commitment. A judge often has no alternative but to com- 
mit a child who habitually engages in delinquency if he is going to 
send him back to the same situation. But if he has as part of the 
a not only the social services that are available by many agencies 

ut, in addition, this kind of day-to-day interest and help which peo- 
le in this child’s environment can give because they are closer to 

im, then it seems to me the court has a new resource to rely upon. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Sorrentino, in order that we can get a little 
more concrete idea of this, what is the structure of these committees ? 
Is it sufficiently formal—is it sufficiently stable so that such references 
can be made to a responsible source ? 

Mr, Sorrentino. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Will you develop that point a little? 

_ Mr. Sorrentino. Yes, Senator. The committees which have been 
initiated and developed with the help of the area project and the State 
personnel over 20 years ago have been rather strong and stable organ- 
lations. They have endured these many years. They are private 
corporations, not public. They have a constitution, Dylawi: they 
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have officers; they raise funds, you see. They originally started finan. 
cial assistance on a matching basis by the central board. The Chi 
area project and these committees have demonstrated a real ability 
to raise funds and to make use of all kinds of facilities in the 
community. 

I have answered that question. They are independent, autonomous; 
they represent the thinking the feeling, the interests of the people 
in that particular community. It is not a community welfare pro- 
gram which is superimposed on the community. It is something 
that grows up naturally through the organized efforts of the people 
of the community. Of course they need outside help. 

Mr. Bernstone. I was going to ask, Do they have an office with g 
staff ? 

Mr. Sorrentino. Yes, they have usually. Typically, each com- 
munity committee has an office or a store front, and they operate from 
this little headquarters. Then they sponsor activities—an unused 
space possibly in a police station or basement—or utilize facilities 
of a local church or school and carry on activities of that kind. Sey- 
eral of them have their own summer camps; two groups have built 
their own summer camps, raised the money, went out to these cam 
sites with volunteer help and put up the buildings and planned 
them ; carried on rather extensive camping programs. 

Mr. Bernstone. How large an area would be covered by one com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Sorrentino. Each of these community committees covers 
roughly an area anywhere from 15,000 to 30,000 people. Probably 
pretty large. We realize that. Even within these broad geographic 
areas they probably only enlist a small proportion of the number 
that should be involved in these programs, but even if you have an 
organization that has 50 or 100 local residents who are banded to- 
gether or working together in the interest and welfare of their chil- 
dren, you have a tremendous new resource operating to deal with 
this problem rather than just setting up an agency which is managed 
and operated from outside the community. 

Senator Hruska. Getting back to the time of reference, what con- 
tact is maintained between this committee and the subject who is 
referred to that committee by the court? 

Mr. Sorrentino. By the court. Well, let’s assume that a youngster 
is placed on supervision or probation on the West Side Community 
Committee. The person assigned to that committee from our staff 
then takes responsibility, working with members of this committee 
or other interested adults in the neighborhood to provide a program 
for this youngster. A lot of it is done very informally in terms of 
the attention or interest manifested in this youngster in the com- 
munity and making special efforts to see that his school needs or his 
family problems are taken care of. So they work with him until 
such time as the court officially releases this youngster. 

Mr. Brernstone. May I interrupt a moment? You mentioned they 
work with them until the court is ready to release. Who does the 
working with them? Professional staff members hired by the com- 
mittee or private citizens—— 

Mr. Sorrentino. It is both. The member of our staff is usually 
a person who comes from the same community. One of the features 
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of our community program is that we try to employ, utilize, indig- 
enous workers, persons who know the social situation, know the 
community intimately, and who have wide contacts and relationships. 
So, in a sense, this worker in himself is also a local resident and he 
does a good part of this work, it is true, but always with the support, 
the sanctions, the participation of the members of the committee, of 
the residents, the local businessmen, you see. 

Senator HrusKa. Several times, Mr. Sorrentino, you have referred 
to “our staff.” Will you elaborate on that? How big is it? Of 
what type of people does it consist, and so on? 

Mr. Sorrentino. The community services division, Cook County 
unit, has ees 35 community workers and coordinators and 
sociologists. I think I can safely say now that on July 1 we an- 
ticipate a 50-percent increase in that staff, so we may have 50 to 60 
Sockets and hope to expand and develop this program in other areas 
of the city and in some of the unincorporated areas in small towns 
outside of Chicago where this problem has increased, has become 
more serious 1n recent years. 

The sheriff’s office told us the other day, for example, that the 
unincorporated areas over which they have jurisdiction 4 years ago 
had about 150,000 people, and today they have over 400,000 people, 
so wherever you have changing communities, where you have dis- 
ruption of social life, where the old order has changed, it is in such 
new changing situations that you are likely to find more delinquency. 
The delinquency is often a reflection of the social breakdowns which 
take place in a community, and I am reminded of a question you were 
discussing earlier this morning, if I may deviate, about where this 
problem is found. You were talking earlier about the fact—ques- 
tioning, rather, the reliability, validity of this notion that the delin- 
quets are disproportionately concentrated in the inner city areas. It 
is true that is where the official delinquents come from, and you have a 
lot of delinquents in middle-class and upper-class areas, but here is 
the point I would like to stress for your consideration: Just as there 
are in a sense informal arrangements in the middle-class areas for 
taking care of its youngster so he doesn’t come to the attention of 
the law-enforcement agency, let me assure you from firsthand ob- 
servations in 25 years of experience that the same informal adjust- 
ments are made in the low-income areas. In other words, there is a 
lot more delinquency probably in all communities than gets offi- 
cially detected, so I think by and large the data have been consistent 
in showing a pattern of distribution for Chicago and other large 
American cities, as you will see from the map here; decade after 
decade you get this problem. 

The youngsters who present this problem to us, at least in an 
oficial way, are the youngsters who come by and large from these 
disrupted, disorganized, low-income areas, and you would expect so 
on the basis of our knowledge of social life, on the basis of a sound 
social psychological theory, namely, that people reflect their experi- 
ences or their background, their environments. I think that theory, 
notion, has been validated pretty well over the years. 

0 it seems to me that you would expect to find more antisocial 
behavior, misconduct, in communities which are not stable, and so on. 
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Senator Hruska. And in which the numbers are larger and more 
densely situated. 

Mr. Sorrentino. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. You have had a very prolonged and intimate 
acquaintance and contact with the Chicago area, Mr. Sorrentino. We 
all know that from your record and also from your testimony. 

Now, have you made a study or personal observations of other 
metropolitan areas for purposes of contrast or comparison, as odious 
as anor are supposed to be, which might be of interest to the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Sorrentino. My experiences have been confined pretty much 
to this State. This type of area project work, however, has been 
promoted and is being carried out successfully in other small towns 
and cities downstate, and I would like to cite a notable example of 
Quincy, Il., a town of about 50,000 people near Hannibal, Mo., where 
6 or 7 years ago a member of our community services staff, Youth 
Commission, went out there cold and located four areas of high rates 
of delinquency, and within a year’s time he had organized and brought 
into being there four separate neighborhood committees, or commu- 
nity committees, as they are called, in these areas that year after year 
present a serious problem. 

I could go on giving you many other illustrations—Rockford, I]1., 
another large city, 100,000 people; they have about a dozen of these 
neighborhood or community committees, enough to constitute what 
they call a federation of community committees, and we have, by the 
way, in Chicago a Chicago Federation of Community Committees and 
an Illinois Federation of Community Committees, so this program 
of neighborhood or community organizations, utilizing the indigenous 
constructive forces of the community, is a statewide program and to 
my knowledge is unique. I doubt that you would find in any other 
States, including the California Youth Authority or New York Youth 
Commission or others that were mentioned here earlier, this kind of 
special arrangement, an operation in which we merge or consolidate 
both public and private resources in a unified operation. This is a 
complex problem. It seems to me we need a wide variety of resources 
to deal with it, but the basic, the essence, of the Chicago area project 
is the idea that we must by all means first and foremost involve and 
include in any such efforts the human resources. 

We usually go into a community and provide services readymade. 
They are superimposed on the community. The community is not 
involved in the veesiete the thinking, nor does the community assume 
any responsibility for these programs. We proceed in the area project 
in such a way as to develop in the fullest sense a sense of participation, 
a situation to get the maximum contribution from the local residents. 

Senator Hrusxa. Of course your Chicago area project has been 
functioning for a long time. What about these other communities to 
which you refer? Has the similar type of organization been used 
there long enough to have proven itself effective—as effective as you 
have observed it here? 

_Mr. Sorrentino. Yes, I think so. The program downstate, outside 
of Chicago, has been in operation also a long time. In the early years 
they used more of the big brother idea, but in the last 10 years they 
have been operating more and more on the basis of the same principles,. 
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and there is evidence to show that this idea can work more easily in a 
smaller community or town than a large urban center, but in that con- 
nection I want to stress that this plan of operation—method of opera- 
tionm—works here and in our large urban centers even among our new- 
comers. ‘There have been some people who have been a little skeptical 
about whether you could carry on this self-help democratic program 
among people who are from the rural South and who are not accus- 
tomed to participation in our urban institutions. 

Senator Hruska. Then you run into the Puerto Rican population. 

Mr. SorrentTINO. Within this past year, for example, we assigned 
4 worker in the Puerto Rican neighborhood in the near West Side, 

pulation of about 1,000 Puerto Ricans, and it was amazing to us to 
see the rapidity with which these people banded together to do their 
own leadership, and they met in their homes and met in some of the 
churches and institutions of the community and within a short time 
set up their own independent organization known as the Spanish Civic 
Committee of the West Side and their own charter. 

The first year they raised about $600, and we matched that with 
funds from the Chicago area project, and they are now operating a 
modest program with a budget of about $3,000, and we assigned a 
worker to that committee which has a membership of about 200 par- 
ents, you see, and they conduct their meetings in their native tongue 
and concern themselves with all the many problems occasioned by 
their change from Puerto Rico to the United States, and we have 
recently also launched similar programs in two housing projects, 
large Federal housing projects, where, as you know, the social prob- 
lems are most acute and indeed staggering. Some of these high-rise 
apartments that we have in the city where you have an aggregation 
of people but no sense of community, where you have a lot of people 
who are virtually strangers, and where the physical conditions in life 
are not most conducive to good conduct— these elevators with these 
19 stories provide a lot of tempting opportunity for children to en- 
gage in delinquency, and so we assigned a worker in two of these 
projects not too long ago operating on the same principle, and in a 
short time he was able to bring together about 50 people, mostly the 
mothers, because half of the fathers are missing in these establish- 
ments, but these mothers organized themselves so that they began to 
assign volunteers to watch the elevators during the rush hours when 
the children come home from school, and they are starting to organ- 
ize & little committee, starting to raise funds through little suppers 
and special benefit affairs to send some children to camp this summer. 

They are working cooperatively with one of the boys’ clubs in the 
area, so we believe that this idea can work even in the most dis- 
advantaged and disorderly community if we proceed, however, on the 
basis of having faith and confidence in the ability of people no matter 
who they are or where they come from; that they can make a con- 
tribution, and often we tend to give them a subordinate role in all 
this. We set ourselves up as having the answers, and believe me, we 
don’t, so it seems to us we ought to start on a grassroots basis, going 
tothe community and starting with the people and helping them to 
take responsibility, and we believe that there are tremendous un- 
tapped human resources in all of these communities which can and 
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should be utilized if we want to deal more effectively with this prob- 
lem in years ahead. 

Senator Hrusxa. It is certainly heartening to know at least in one 
community we have an effort, an organized one and very successful 
apparently, to do that very thing, and we read constantly of that 
theory in the literature and so on, and yet to know that it is being 
applied is very encouraging. Have you any questions? 

{r. Bernsrone. I should like to ask one or two very brief ones, if 
I may, Senator. Mr. Sorrentino, could you tell us a few of the major 
problems encountered in setting up a community participation pro- 
gram of this type? 

Mr. Sorrent1no. Well, there are a lot of problems. You have to 
make certain when you go into a community that the worker operates 
in such a way, you need a very skillful community organizer in this 
type of operation, that the leadership for it is not placed in the 
hands of one clique or faction or one rival group in the community, 
Sometimes you find in some of these neighborhoods cliques or rival 
organizations and groups that are striving for status and power, so 
a worker has to be very, very skillful there in making certain that 
he recruits and enlists in this little enterprise a good cross section of 
the people of that neighborhood. That is one of the pitfalls that one 
has to guard against. 

Mr. Bernsrone. Do you find that there are certain vested interests, 
we will call them, both public and private, in terms of agencies or 
groups that have been acting, and they feel “Well, we don’t want 
to continue, this does away with our function”? Do you find that 
sort of thing ? 

Mr. Sorrenttno. Well, there has been some of that, I would say, 
but by and large most institutions or agencies of the community are 
glad to collaborate or cooperate with these ventures. 

Senator Hruska. Church groups, for example? 

Mr. Sorrentino. Oh, very definitely. Usually church groups are 
a part of this sort of thing, but more and more, I think, character 
building agencies or group work agencies in this field are beginning 
to realize that they must include and enlist the residents of a com- 
munity in the operations of their programs, and as a matter of fact, 
many of these other agencies are now beginning to include on their 
boards local residents, so there hasn’t been too much opposition. 

I might say in the early days there was a lot of it. A lot of people 
said, “This idea won’t work. You can’t trust the people in these 
communities,” and there were a lot of cynics and pessimists. Mr. 
Shaw was attacked also for advancing this idea. A lot of people 
misunderstood. It certainly doesn’t replace the many valuable social 
services or functions of other agencies. All of the facilities that 
these facilities provide are useful and valuable—as Mr. Owens cited, 
the example of the South Side Boys Club. Of course, you need 
these boys’ clubs. You need these community centers and facilities 
in the community. But we have to go beyond that, it seems to me. 
We have to have in such a community a human instrumentality 
which involves the leadership and responsibility of residents and 
local leaders, because they exercise, you might say, more influence 
in that community than these nonindigenous agencies who are fi- 
nanced and managed by persons in the community. 
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Senator Hruska. Part of the essence of this is the financial inde- 
pendence which—not independence, but certainly a responsibility 
for part of their own financing; isn’t that true 2 PAE 

r. SorrENTINO. That is very basic. I would like in that con- 
nection to say, Senator, every year these community groups combined 
in Chicago almost match the financial contribution made by the State 
of Illinois. To give you a rough figure, these community commit- 
tees in Chicago raise over $100,000 a year combined. Now, about 35 

ercent of that comes from the community fund, you see, and the 
Eate’s contribution in the way of salaries is just a little bit beyond 
that, going to be increased July 1, so that has been one of the out- 
standing aspects of this work, that it brings in new talents and it brings 
jn new resources, not counting the time and the service and the volun- 
teer services of literally thousands of people who participated. 

Senator Hruska. You put a dollar figure into the picture, and the 
value goes beyond the dollars which are indicated; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Sorrentino. That’s right. 

Senator Hruska. In motivation. 

Mr. Sorrentino. That’s right. Wherever you have a community 
where the residents, where the people, are organized and they are 
concerned, manifest an interest in the welfare of their children, it 
seems to me that those are forces which operate for good conduct be- 
cause the child senses or recognizes the fact that people want him to 
be a good citizen. A community that is indifferent, where people 
don’t participate or aren’t interested, those are the communities where 
you have more delinquency. That is why I come back to your earlier 
premise, you usually find more of this in these inner city areas. 

Mr. Bernstronr. Mr. Sorrentino, I just have one final question. I 
have been informed that the mayor’s commission on youth welfare, 
established by municipal ordinance in September 1958, is planning 
todo the same sort of thing that it seems your project is doing. Have 
I been correctly informed, and if so, are they trying to enlarge or 
supplement what has been done? Or would you care to comment on 
that ? 

Mr. Sorrentino. Well, I think that is true. They have been stat- 
ing officially that they plan to carry on community projects based 
somewhat after this method of operation. I hope that they will. 
They are just beginning their work. Whether they will actually 
utilize the concrete procedures, methods, that we have employed, I 
don’t know. They don’t have the same kind of structure as we have. 
I don’t know whether they will proceed in such a way as to make 
possible the development of independent. and autonomous organiza- 
tions of local residents. I can’t speak for them. 

I know they have been stating that they see merit in the approach 
of the Chicago area project, but I think theirs encompasses other as- 
pects of this problem. They are going to stress more, I think, co- 
ordination of services of local agencies. I think that is fine, you see, 
but we put our emphasis not on coordination of agency services, which 
are useful, but on this idea of enlisting the resources of the local com- 
munity. 

We have been invited by the Commission on Youth Welfare of 
the City of Chicago to meet with them in a few weeks and discuss 
how both the city and State agency might collaborate in promoting 
this kind of program in Chicago. 
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Mr. Bernstone. Thank you. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you very much, Mr. Sorrentino. You have 
certainly rounded out a void which has existed in the record until 
now, and I know it will be a very important part of our hearings, and 
we hope to make comment on it in our report. 

I think you were in the committee room when we explained how we 
follow up in these things. After going over the material as well as the 
testimony you have given, we might like to renew contact with you 
either by interview or correspondence, and we hope you will bear 
with us in that same procedure. 

Mr. Sorrentino. We will be very happy to make available any 
additional information you might desire. : 

Senator Hruska. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Lt. Michael J. Delaney, director of the Youth 
Bureau of Crime Prevention Division of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment. Will you come forward, Lieutenant, and take a seat at the 
witness table ? 

For the record I would like to say that Lieutenant Delaney gradu- 
ated from the St. Viatos College and received a bachelor of science 
degree in business administration. He joined the police department 
here in 1932, was promoted to lieutenant in 1953, and was assigned to 
the crime prevention division in 1954. 

Lieutenant Delaney is interested in sports and has coached and 
officiated at athletic events in the Chicago area. During the past 14 
years he has officiated at Big Ten football and basketball games. 

In that connection he probably knows Dave Noble, of Omaha. 
Are you acquainted with him by any chance? 

Lieutenant Denranry. Yes; I am. I have worked many games with 
Dave. 

Senator Hruska. Dave was one of our greats of the Nebraska foot- 
ball team of your generation. 

Lieutenant Detanry. We see him on occasion at the all-star game. 

Senator Hruska. We are glad to welcome you here. Have you a 
prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF LT. MICHAEL J. DELANEY, DIRECTOR, YOUTH 
BUREAU CRIME PREVENTION DIVISION, CHICAGO POLICE DE- 
PARTMENT 


Lieutenant Drianry. I do have some prepared comments that I 
have put together. 

Senator Hruska. Fine. You may either read them or put them in 
the record where they would appear as your testimony, or you can 
highlight them. 

Lieutenant Denanry. Very well. First of all, in this type of 
program we have dealing with youth, I believe that we need the help 
of our leaders in the city, and I can’t help but make the comment 
that we have gotten that from our Mayor Daley because of the 
special interest that he seems to have with youth. You heard his 
statement relative to the advisory committee and what we have now 
with the Commission on Youth Welfare, and that is really getting 
going, and in line with the athletic atmosphere here, with Jesse 
and myself; perhaps we are getting away from home plate, and we 
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have men on the bases, and let’s hope with their help we are bringing 
the people home and getting the job done. , 

Senator Hruska. I would like to say that Senator Hennings, chair- 
man of this committee, and Senator from Nebraska, both of us were 
yery impressed by the interest and knowledge which Mayor Daley 
displayed yesterday in the committee room. 

ieutenant DreLanry. The feeling when the advisory committee 
began was it was just another committee, but believe me, it has been 
active and something has come out of it, and I was surprised, being 
a part of it, the interest that has been shown through the last couple 
of years. 

The youth bureau of the crime prevention division of the Chicago 
olice department has as its function the same role as other law en- 
orcement officers—the prevention of crime, the protection of life and 
property, and the preservation of law and order in the community. _ 

But our focus is directed to the field embracing youth and their 
activities. Our purpose is a preventive as well as a repressive effort. 
The realm of prevention primarily includes the youngsters because 
experience and study reveals that if there is a “straightening out” 
job to be done, it can best be accomplished before they reach adult age. 

w enforcement agencies do serve all society, but ours is an emphatic 
role with the youngsters to help them conform; and for those who are 
unfortunate in becoming wayward we perform as an instrument of 
rehabilitation. 

We serve society in protecting them from the errant youth and 
serve youth by preventing depredations and helping them to become 
useful citizens. 

The juvenile bureau, a unit of long standing, was renamed the youth 
bureau in November of 1957. Why youth bureau? It is somewhat 
normal for young people who have been malcontents in their late 
juvenile years to retain such habits high into their late teen years. 
Consequently, it becomes almost obligatory to maintain contact with 
many youngsters into their nineteens and twenties, should any real 
progress be expected by way of rehabilitation. Oddly enough, there 
are youngsters who have never indicated any pattern of delinquency 
during such statutory years. Suddenly, in the few years before 
reaching their majority, they become involved in circumstances that 
could have an errant effect upon their entire career. 

Senator Hruska. Lieutenant, I don’t want to break too much into 
your line of thought, but with what range of years do you deal in 
the youth bureau ? 

Lieutenant DreLanry. Between those that are listed by statute as 
juvenile, up to 18, 19, and 20; in other words, those that would take 
in your boys’ court range as Judge Napoli referred to this morning. 

Senator Hruska. Isn’t the statutory age for juvenile 18 now? 

Lieutenant Deanery. It is; all those under 18. 

Senator Hruska. But you go beyond that into the boys’ court. 

Lieutenant DeLanry. That is true, primarily because of the involve- 
ment that you have with your gang and group associations. They 
carry over into 21, 22, in your late teens. There is an intermingling 
there that you just don’t get away from entirely in dealing with your 
youngsters. It goes from 14 to 22, you might say, this would be the 
age span in which we would be primarily interested. 
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Of course as far as your handling in court and your prosecution 
that would be regular standard legal procedure. You don’t avoid 
that, but our interest is there because of the association of your 
juveniles with your minors. 

Senator Hruska. So you would be a little more liberal or a little 
more flexible, let us say, than some of the court agencies because 
their jurisdiction is defined by statute. 

Lieutenant DrLtanry. Very true, and we are restricted to that, 
too—I mean their activities. 

Because of the immaturity and the closeness of those of late juvenile 
age and before adult acceptance in the social and recreational sphe 
the understanding philosophy of the youth officer is extended to in- 
clude some in the older group. 

The total number of officers assigned to the youth bureau has 
reached the figure of 225, plus 22 policewomen. A noteworthy ob- 
servation is that entrance to the youth bureau is gained on a purely 
volunteer basis and then being properly screened before a transfer 
is in order. It is a job for a police officer interested in a preventive 
type of police work and a dedication to the welfare of children and 
the unfortunate families of our society. 

It should be definitely understood that our youth officers are first of 
all police officers, specializing in a field of prevention that is new in 
that they approach the realm of the sociologist. Helping people to 
adjust to a more acceptable and happier way of life, referring unfor- 
tunates to proper sources for assistance, finding care and shelter for 
the abandoned child, discouraging recidivism by a malcontented 
youngster, arresting the negligent parent or the contributing adult, 
yes, and many more alleged fringe activities could make us guilty of 
social work. 

It. must be remembered that a police oflicer’s first contact with a 
child and/or an adult arrestee begins a type of treatment—how he is 
handled, how he is interrogated, and, I believe, of prime importance, 
his frame of mind when he bids you farewell. 

One of the more serious problems in the field of crime prevention 
in the area of juvenile control is the challenge proffered by gangs and 
their peculiar tendencies. Admittedly rape, burglary, strong-arm 
robbery are more heinous from an evaluation of turpitude. From a 
practical side, gangs and their spurious activities present the greater 
“headache,” chiefly because of the larger number involved, their 
sporadic nature, the erratic and degrading propensities, the serious 
yandalic and far-reaching implications, and by the frequency of 
occurrence. The crime prevention division, through its youth bureau, 
has a great obligation and duty in meeting such a challenge. Aec- 
cordingly the programing has been concentrated along such lines 
with assuring signs of success. 

It might be well to explain our adopted approach to these prob- 
lems. There is a regular youth officer assigned to each of the 38 
districts in the city during the day and evening watch. These are 
supplemented by our youth bureau mobile unit. This type of polic- 
ing in our crime prevention program began in Chicago in 1959. 
There are at present 15 squad cars, including mobile supervision by 
sergeants, and a minimum of 1 patrol car in each of the 9 areas into 
which the city is selectively divided. 
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Senator Hruska. Do they devote their attention pretty much ex- 
clusively to this type of problem? Are they responsible for this type 
of call or do they do general police work also? 

Lieutenant Detanry. No; they are specifically responsible for this 
type of problem we are speaking of. The other, of course, would be 
in the nature of their association with adults. At any time youth is 
involved, of course, that is their prime responsibility. 

The apportionment is determined by the offender-experience, with 
regard for the size, type, and the population of the area or the district. 

The duty of the mobile unit cars that are manned by youth officers 
is to patrol, observe, and take suitable action as warranted by the 
prevailing conditions. The special patrol affords surveillance to 
bowling alleys, dance halls, skating rinks, and other recreation cen- 
ters, with a special concern for schools and environs and transporta- 
tion depots. 

There are many areas of special problems: Chicago transit transfer 
points, curfew violations, vandalism, missing juveniles, home investi- 
gations, citizen complaints, gang and racial incidents, assaults, inves- 
tigations, and prosecutions of adults criminally involved with 
juveniles. , 

The youth bureau mobile squad is an important element in the 
elimination of environmental and motivation factors of delinquency. 
They vigilantly protect the community 24 hours each day and provide 
immediate handling of juvenile violators when the district youth 
oflicer is not readily ‘available. 

To state that we have had experience with youngsters involved in 

assaults and gang fights is putting it reservedly, Many of these at- 
tacks are unprovoked and notoriously vicious. They are prosecuted 
as the indefensible and heinous crimes that they are. Fortunately, 
some of our courts are aroused by such primitive brutality on their 
part and are treating them with more than casual concern. This is 
evidenced by the resultant convictions and the subsequent well- 
deserved commitments. 

The true performance of the youth officer is in knowing his district, 
its haunts, hangouts, the inhabitants and agencies, even the names of 
the gang members- especially the leaders. Such invaluable informa- 
tion is recorded in special files and cross-files containing unusual aids 
such as nicknames, habits, patterns of behavior, and any special infor- 

mation or identification that may classify a criminal de linquent. 

Senator Hruska. In that connection, lieutenant, what is your pol- 
icy with reference to rotation or with reference to tenure of assign- 
ment within a given district of these squad cars and these police 
officers ? 

Lieutenant Detanry. The men assigned to the district use their 
own type of transportation, primarily a pass on the public transpor- 
tation, but the men do use their own vehicles, personal cars—at their 
own expense, I might add. ‘Those assignments are permanent. We 
have found 

Senator Hruska. In that way they are able to capitalize upon the 
accumulated knowledge of a given district and personnel and haunts 
and so on, as you point out. 

Lieutenant Detanry. That is true. They are permanently assigned 
there, and we try to maintain that assignment as permanent as we 
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can. Sometimes, because of different emergencies, of course, there 
would be a change but in the overall they have been maintained, | 
mean in the past 4 years. There are some people that have been jp 
the district for the last 4 years, but our personnel has been increasing, 
and 4 years ago, in early 1955, we had 75 men assigned and trying to 
do this kind of a job. Now we have at least over 200 and are able to 
promote a more concentrated effort and do a job which 1 am surg 
would be more satisfactory. 

All have proven to be of great value in apprehending some of our 
worst suspects and in solving many crimes. Also recorded is 
replete index of the No. 1 type of crimes, arson, assault, burglary, 
robbery, rape, and so forth. 

In addition to the record we have established, because of perma. 
nency of assignment in the district, we have come up with a report 
that we have just made in six of seven of our worst districts—I mean 
relative to your gang problems. We have just compiled within the 
last few days, I might say, a compilation of what we have accumn- 
lated over the years, listing the various gangs within the districts 
and the locations of their hangouts and so forth, number of members 
that they have, ethnic groups, leaders, and where there is a street 
worker that also might be with that particular gang. 

Mr. Bernstone. By “street workers,” you mean policeman or some- 
one from some other 

Lieutenant DeLanry. A street worker would be one who—presently 
they are employed by a volunteer service, by your private agencies 
such as YMCA, boys club, Chicago youth centers, which Jesse was 
referring to out there at 39th Street, and your Chicago area project 
people have workers with certain gangs, too, in their areas that they 
serve. 

They have been very helpful to us, and we are very grateful for the 
work these people are doing. I was going to make reference to that, 

The criminal delinquent is rarely a first offender. He is usually 
a controversial statistic and is generally known to the family court. 
The youth officer readily understands that a misdemeanor or felony, 
even though committed by a juvenile is still a crime, and he will em- 
ploy due process as the law provides to gain a conviction. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, let it be known that it is important 
to explain that the juvenile criminal will be held accountable for his 
illegal acts and properly punished. The reported program of re- 
habilitation should not interfere with the penalty due the criminal 
for his willful violation of the law. The proper lesson of respect for 
the law and rights of people should not be disguised or perverted in 
any display of overprotection. The juvenile as well as the adult 
eebitiniat must be punished with a swiftness and certainty that is 
absolute. Relative to gang activities, I would like to have recognized 
a group of workers attached to authorized organizations such as the 
YMCA, the Chicago boys clubs, the Hull House, the CYC, Chicago 
youth centers, the area project. These associations have employed 
street workers that become a part of the troublesome groups and 
attempt to redirect their activities into a conforming and acceptable 
pattern for the community. There has been general cooperation be- 
tween the youth officers and street workers, which has proven to be 
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g tremendous control factor in regulating the activities of problem 
ngs. 

There have been various measures employed such as counseling, 
recreation, associations, psychiatric treatment, early identification, 
reaching out, and many others; but none in and of themselves have 
peen found to be sufficient to reduce delinquency. Each method has 
a certain measure of merit, which does not mean that they are in- 
effectual, but there must be proper communication and coordination 
to meet this challenge. I am, of course, referring to our Commission 
on Youth Welfare that our Mayor Richard Daley explained to the 
committee. 

The more we analyze the delinquent, the more we must get back to 
the home for its cause. The best deterrent to delinquency, for a 
youngster, is a home with rules to live by, sufficient tenderness and 
firmness to direct him, exemplary patterns for him to follow, and 
where disobedience is evidenced, a proper discipline will be adminis- 
tered. 

That, gentlemen, would be my preferred comments, and if I can 
help with any other answers, I would be glad to. 

Sabor Hruska. Well, thank you very much. Mr. Counsel, have 
you questions 

Br. Bernstone. I just have two, perhaps just one, Senator, if I 
may. I wonder, Lieutenant Delaney, if you could tell us a little bit 
about the relationship existing between the youth bureau and family 
court. Is there a close working relationship there? 

Lieutenant DeLanry. We do have seven men assigned to the family 
court, and they make the presentation of our cases before the complaint 
department and the judge and referee. They are youth officers that 
have been assigned to the court. 

Senator Hruska. Of what does that presentation consist? The 
facts as to the case at hand? 

Lieutenant Drtanry. That’s right; the evidence that they have 
accumulated from the reports and the investigation of our probation 
officers. 

Senator Hruska. You don’t get any of the previous history of the 
man. That presentation has to do only with the case immediately 
before the court. 

Lieutenant Dretanry. In that court the previous history of the in- 
dividual is always presented. That is part of the case. 

Senator Hruska. Do the seven men to whom you refer go into the 
previous history ? 

Lieutenant DeLanry. Oh, yes. Our own officers, of course, have the 
privilege of—any younster of juvenile age going to the family court 
is there through a history that has been submited by one of our 
officers. 

Senator Hruska. Maybe I didn’t put my question right. Their 

resentation does not relate exclusively to the offense immediately 

fore the court. It goes beyond that. 

Lieutenant Deanery. Not that specific offense. That is true. We 
send the complete family history. In fact, after the hearing at the 
complaint department, if they determine that a petition shall be filed 

against the youngster, there is an interval of 10 days to 2 weeks by 
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law in which the probation officer does make the family investigation 
for the presentation at the petition hearing. 

Mr. Bernstone. Do you havea curfew here? 

Lieutenant DeLanry. We do have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bernstone. Do you think it is effective? 

Lieutenant Detanry. I think it has helped us considerably, yes, and 
is not being violated as much as people will think, unreasonably. We 
have had many community agencies that have stressed the point that 
there have been numerous violations, curfew violations, and why isn’t 
it being enforced, and what we have done is go out with some of 
these committee members who have thought that there were curfew 
violators, and of course we went around with them, and they pointed 
out various groups and locations, and we checked and in three attempts 
at that on certain nights they would select we didn’t find any curfew 
violators. 

That would be under the age of 17. 

Mr. Bernstone. I just have one other question. It has been stated 
in previous testimony that perhaps there is what might be referred to 
as unequal enforcement of the laws with regard to children in different 
parts of the city or of different economic classes. I wonder, Lieutenant 
Delaney, if you would care to make any comment with regard to that. 

Lieutenant Detanry. Well, relative to our position in dealing with 
youngsters, to help them wherever we possibly can, referral to the 
court is a last resort. We make every use of all your local agencies, 
churches, whatever they may be, and big brother groups and the like, 
and I believe a parent would certainly come within that category, 
and if you have a parent interested and he is going to provide a 
special service for that boy, we would still have a listing of him, but 
we would make the release to the parent, and he, himself, of course, 
would provide the care and help through his private contacts. 

Unfortunately most of our youngsters that get involved can’t afford 
the care they require nor could they be sent away to the proper insti- 
tutions or just normal forma] schooling, and of course those of better 
economic standards can afford that. I can see nothing wrong with 
that at all. I mean, I boast of the number of youngsters I could state 
that have been very successful in their college programs where they 
would never be, I think, if we just used court action unnecessarily, 
and I know especially two youngsters now that were involved in pretty 
serious burglaries who are in medical school today. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you very much, Lieutenant. 

That sort of rounds the thing up in a very fine fashion, and if you 
have any material you would like to leave with us, we would be glad 
to incorporate it in the record, either for our own use or publication, 
as you see fit. 

Lieutenant Detanry. I don’t know how successful it would be or 
what good might come out of our giving you this information, but we 
do have the listings of all these things. 

Senator Hruska. Suppose we put it on this basis, that counsel will 
give consideration to it, if you see any value in it, Mr. Counsel—— 

Lieutenant Detanry. We don’t like to give these boys the publicity 
they don’t deserve. Some of them are striving for that same thing. 

Mr. Bernstone. We are aware of that, Lieutenant. 
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Senator Hrusxa. I think counsel is very experienced in that, and the 
committee has had some contact with that problem. 

Lieutenant DeLaney. I will be very happy to leave that. 

Senator HrusKa. It will be submitted to counsel for his confidential 
consideration with the chairman and persons authorized by the chair- 
man. 

Lieutenant DeLtanry. Some are looking for this sort of thing. 

Senator Hruska. On behalf of the chairman as well as myself I 
want to thank you, lieutenant, and we will keep in touch with you also 
for supplementary information as we analyze the information you 
have given and other testimony. 

That will conclude the hearings here in Chicago. We will recess 
pursuant to order of the Chair and at the call of the Chair, and I 
would like to take this opportunity again on behalf of Senator Hen- 
nings as well as myself to thank the staff for its very efficient 
services and the many courtesies they have extended to us on behalf 
of these hearings. 


The committee is adjourned. 
(The hearing was adjourned at 12:45 p.m., Friday, May 29, 1959.) 
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